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In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  the  Tribune 
delivers  a  lot  more  than  just  the  largest 
Sunday  and  daily  circulation.  For  all 
kinds  of  goods  and  services,  it  provides 
a  bigger  audience  of  actual  buyers  than 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Take  air  travel  as  a  case  in  point.  In 
the  city  and  suburbs,  81%  of  all  air 
travelers  can  be  reached  with  the  Sun¬ 


day  Tribune;  64%  with  the  Daily 
Tribune. 

Whether  you  sell  air  travel  or  appli¬ 
ances,  autos  or  antifreeze,  the  Tribune 
can  help  you  sell  more  in  the  nation’s 
second-largest  market.  It  delivers  the 
most  buyers  for  the  products  you  sell. 
Isn’t  this  one  of  the  best  of  reasons  for 
advertising  in  the  Tribime? 


Household  coverage  of  air  travelers  (Source:  MARKET  POWER:  CHICAGO) 


SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  81% 


DAILY  TRIBUNE  64° 


I  Dtib 
•  17% 


MORE  READERS... MORE  ADVERTISING... MORE  RESULTS- 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS ’EM  IN  CHICAGOI 
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Washington  looks  different  at  night.  The  243,000  Federal  Government  employees  have  closed  up  shop.  The 
bustle  of  daytime  bureaucracy  is  transformed  into  the  calm  of  the  armchair  at  home.  White  collar, 
upper  income  city — more  so  than  most.  Evening  newspaper  city — more  so  than  most.  Citizens  of  the  world 
become  citizens  of  the  community — at  home — at  ease — in  the  evening.  This  is  when  your  prime 
Washington  market  becomes  most  receptive  to  your  advertising  message.  This  is  why  advertisers  who 
know  the  Washington  scene  prefer  the  evening  selling  strength  of  The  Star. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 
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BALTIMORE  is  an 
EVENING 
Paper  Market 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


21 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

21-22 — Kansas  AP  newspaper  members.  Hotel  Jayhawk.  Topeka. 

21-23— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Nationd 
Spring  Conference.  Eden  Roc  Hotel.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

21-24— I .  ‘  . 


■National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotd, 
New  York. 

22- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Associatloa. 
Monticello  Hotel.  Longview.  Wash. 

23- 27 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America, 

Francisco. 

24- 27— World  Congress  on  Public  Relations.  Venice.  Italy. 

26— Southern  California  AP  News  Editors  Council,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

26 — Canadian  Press  Ontario,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont. 

26-27 — Missouri  AP  newspaper  members.  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel.  St 
Louis.  Mo. 

26- 27— Georgia  and  Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Ass^ciaJ 
tion  jointly.  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

27- 28 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn, 


Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Sm| 


JUNE 


and  the  NEWS-POST 
its  Largest 

Evening  Newspaper. . 


When  you  advertise  in  the  News- Post, 
you  reach  the  market  you  want  to  reach  -• 
The  Big  Market,  The  Buying  Market,  The 
Evening  Newspaper  Market. 


FIRST  in  Baltimore's  A.B.C.  City  Zone 
FIRST  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Area 
FIRST  in  Maryland  •  FIRST  in  Total 


Vol.  94,  No.  20,  May  20,  1961.  fiditor  &  Publisher, 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  I 
ness  <  ~  ~  ~  -  ■  -  . 


Baltimor 


BU49U  evetjr  uy  £«uivur  w  jruuiiBUvr  cAiivuritti  miu 

_  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Cable  address,  "Zl.  Ji.  _ C,., 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class  mail  privileges  authorize  at  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  con-| 
tents  Copyrighted  1961  by  the  l^itor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  $6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  coun¬ 
tries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  made  to  E&P  “American  Account" 
First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old  Broad  St..  London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  ^change  Branch,  86  Pitt 
St..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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'^pub.  New  York.”  (Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co. 


Represented  Nationally  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 
Offices  IN:  New  York  Boston  Albany  Baltimore  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Miami  Beach  Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee 
San  Antonio  Dallas  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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^circulation.  Source:  ABC 
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WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 


rwin  6  l^olumn 


WORLD  Wide  Information  Services  furnishes  its  corre¬ 
spondents  with  a  registration  form.  Its  newest  stringer, 
William  Lane,  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item,  answered  a  question 
as  to  whether  there  are  any  restrictions  on  the  tyqre  of  work  he 
can  accept:  “Refuse  to  travel  outside  earth’s  atmosphere  at  this 
time.”  ...  Of  chicks  and  chicory,  Lois  Hennessy,  women’s 
editor,  Azusa  (Calif.)  Herald,  writes:  “I  think  my  definition 
of  a  metropolitan  paper  is  the  best  yet  brewed:  On  a  real  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  the  rtewsmen  take  the  newswomen  staffers  to 
coffee.  On  the  small  papers,  the  men  coffee  only  with  the  men. 
Let  it  perk  in  the  pointed  heads  of  the  hundreds  of  small-pajrer 
staffers  who  are  often  at  a  loss  for  stimulating  incidents  for 
themselves  and  their  readers.  Simmeringly  yours.”  .  .  .  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  photographer  Bill  Donald  did  some  spring 
housecleaning  in  his  workroom  and  then  washed  up  and  sat 
down  at  his  desk  to  eat  his  limch.  He  had  thrown  it  away. 


Isaiah 

Thomas 

Press 


THIS  IS  WORCESTER  .  .  . 

fhe  2nd  brgeQi  market  in  MaQsachuQettQ 


Three  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  1775,  Isaiah  Thomas  smuggled  his  printing  press 
out  of  British  held  Boston  and  moved  it  to  Worcester. 
From  this  new  location  Thomas  printed  the  first  account 
of  the  famous  battle.  He  published  Worcester’s  first  news¬ 
paper,  the  Spy,  and  in  his  later  years  founded  the  world 
renowned  American  Antiquarian  Society  —  in  Worcester. 

This  kind  of  leadership  is  strongly  reflected  in  Wor¬ 
cester  County’s  position  as  one  of  the  nation’s  “Top  50’’ 
Markets. 

*Source:  Sales  Management,  1960 


Sic  Semper  Tyrannis 

To  rulers  who’ve  become  ctjercive 
All  honest  newsmen  are  subversive. 

—Tom  Pease 

— When  New  York  actress  Dorothy  Greener,  who  worked  for 
the  Hartford  Times  for  four  years  until  1948,  visited  the  paper 
she  told  Allen  M.  Widem,  theater  editor:  “Newspapering  is  a 
wonderful  business.  It  has  its  own  brand  of  camaraderie  that 
is  unduplicated — even  in  the  highly-competitive  world  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  I  like  show  business,  you  understand,  but  I  still  miss 
the  good  moments  here  at  the  Times.  There’s  a  spark,  a  feeling 
of  rapport  that’s  tremendous  in  a  news  room.”  .  .  .  Weather 
story  in  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- Journal  punning  late 
spring:  “Spring  tried  to  warm  its  way  back  into  good  graces  of 
Chautauqua  County  today.”  .  .  .  Ron  Wormald,  a  prize  student 
when  I  was  a  part-time  journalism  instructor  at  New  York 
University  a  few  years  ago  and  now  a  reporter  for  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  had  the  thrill  and  chill  of  acting 
as  a  litter  patient  in  a  simulated  mountain  top  rescue.  He  was 
lowered  300  feet  down  a  rock  precipice  800  feet  above  the 
floor  of  Ogden  Canyon.  “You’d  think  a  former  serviceman  would 
have  enough  sense  not  to  volunteer  for  anything,”  read  the  lead 
to  his  arresting  feature  story. 


Worcester  stands  for  bi(*  business,  yours  included. 

Circulation:  Daily  155,015  — Sunday  103,332 


The  Moloney, 

Regan  & 

Schmitt 

representative 

knows 

Worcester 


^l)c  Bicning  <iSazcttc 


SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 


Owners  of  Radio  Stations  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


Everywhere, 
men  to  whom 

market  information  is  top  news 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


The  Pacifier 

A  pencil  stub,  graphite  abused. 
Savagely  hammered,  bitten,  bruised. 
Has  often  helped,  also  amused— 

A  newsman  when  he  seemed  confused. 

— ^Frank  Del-Witt 


— Keep  a  diary,  Pittsburgh  Press  columnist  William  A.  White  advises 
young  reporters.  Mr.  White  wishes  he  had  kept  a  record,  so  he  would 
have  available  unpublished  remarks  made  to  him  in  interviews  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  “General”  Coxey,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Charley  Schwab,  Bobby  Jones  and  others.  ...  In  his  nevr 
book,  “Tell  It  to  Sweeney,”  (Doubleday),  an  informal  and  anecdotal 
history  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  John  (Zhapman,  the  paper’s  drama 
critic,  relates  how  Ck)l.  Robert  R.  McCormick  and  (^pt.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  discussed  the  idea  for  a  tabloid  picture  newspaper  in  a  French 
farmyard  just  before  the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne  in  World  War  I. 
When  the  first  issue  hit  the  stands  June  26,  1919  (Chapman  joined  the 
staff  the  next  year)  New  York  already  had  17  daily  newspapers.  .  .  . 
Donald  I.  Rogers,  business  and  financial  editor.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  says  the  management  magazine  News  Front  estimates  that  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry  in  the  U.  S.  turns  out,  every  day,  about 
twenty  trillion  words.  That’s  a  2  followed  by  13  zeroes.  It’s  also  111,0(X) 
words  every  24  hours  for  each  of  the  180,000,000  residents  of  the  U.S. 
Once-in-a-lifetime  coincidence  occurred  when  two  tabloid  newspapers, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  on  May  12 
filled  the  lower  halves  of  their  front  pages  with  two  pictures,  in  the 
same  position,  of  the  same  two  girls,  a  divorcee  in  Santa  Monica,  CaliL 
and  a  wife  accused  of  stabbing  her  husband  in  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIH  A  member  of  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Advertising  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Florida  Resort  Office:  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach. 

IH  PHILADELPHIA  HEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIH 


The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia— familiar  as  the  Liberty 
Bell  or  the  New  Year’s  Day  Mummers’  Parade. 

Whether  it’s  reviewing  the  world-famous  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra’s  performance  of  a  Chopin  con¬ 
certo,  or  reporting  on  the  dramatic  redevelopment 
of  historic  Society  Hill,  Philadelphians  trust  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  for  accurate  news  of 
their  neighbors,  accurate  news  of  the  world. 


You  buy  belief  when  you  buy  The  Bulletin! 


From  Independence  Hall  to  the  Main  Line,  from 
Bucks  County  to  Atlantic  City— in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  market— has  helped  make  The 
Bulletin  Philadelphia’s  leading  newspaper.  When  you 
buy  The  Bulletin  you  buy  more  than  top-rated 
circulation  and  readership _ 


editorial 


‘Without  Much  Success  ’ 

A  Li'HoroH  he  failed  to  get  re|>resentatives  of  the  newspaper  Itiisiness 
to  solve  his  “dilemma”  of  news  in  the  national  interest,  President 
Rennetly  has  managed  to  keep  the  n})|>er  hantl  in  a  conversation  with 
the  public  aliout  press  responsibility.  The  terse  statement  which  the 
newspaijers’  C.ommittee  of  Eight  issuetl  after  the  May  9  conference  at 
the  White  House  protected  the  President’s  image  of  the  “gtxxl  guy.” 
He  gave  assurance  that  “the  .Athninistration  intends  to  continue  its 
policy  of  free  access  to  the  news  anti  that  tio  form  of  restriction  is 
contemjjlated  or  suggested.”  It  was  not  made  clear  how  forceful  were 
the  spokesmen  for  the  press  in  insisting  that  “coltl  war”  censorship 
woultl  not  work,  was  not  desirable  tior  necessary  uidess  there  was  a 
declaration  of  national  emergencv. 

The  President  has  been  able  to  express  his  disappointment  over 
not  receiving  help  from  the  newspapers  as  part  of  the  sacrifices  he 
is  asking  all  .\mericans  to  make  to  combat  Communism,  without 
losing  face  on  his  original  call  for  self-discipline  by  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Note  how  he  worked  his  case  into  a  |)resentation  of  “sacrifices” 
in  his  letter  to  Alicia  Patterson  of  Nexusduy.  “I  have  asked  the  news- 
pajier  industry,  xvithout  much  success,”  he  said,  “to  exercise  more 
self-restraint  in  publishing  intelligence  data  helpful  to  any  enemy.” 

The  report  of  the  newspa|x;r  committee  may  have  satisfied  a 
large  part  of  the  iiulustry  with  its  assurance  that  the  President  didn’t 
put  a  lilueprint  for  censorship  on  the  table,  but  he  may  still  have  one 
in  the  desk  drawer.  He’s  surely  trying  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  public 
and  the  |ness  is  giving  him  the  platform  without  fee.  Because  there 
are  some  editors  who  wouhl  lie  willing  to  debate  the  necessity  for 
establishing  a  consultative  agency  to  guide  their  decisions  on  news 
that  raises  questions  of  national  security,  there  can  be  no  solid  stand 
against  the  President’s  view  that  a  need  for  far  greater  official  secrecy 
creates  a  conflict  with  the  public’s  right  to  know  and  the  newspapers’ 
responsibility  to  print.  Before  long,  sources  of  news  will  begin  to 
dry  up  in  Washington  with  approval  from  high  authority.  The  press 
will  scream  but  the  public  will  not  be  t(X)  sympathetic,  unless  a  con¬ 
vincing  program  to  counterattack  the  White  House  philosophy  goes 
into  action  at  once.  The  best  argument  for  full  rejxjrting  is  that  this 
nation  would  have  been  spared  from  humiliation  in  Cuba  if  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  government’s  involvement  in  the  invasion  plan  had  l)een 
revealed  and  put  to  the  test  of  public  reaction.  The  .American  jX'ople 
wouldn’t  have  allowe<l  it  to  happen. 


An  Ally  in  the  Schools 

It  FCC  C>hairman  Minow’s  talk  about  the  “vast  wasteland”  of  the 
air  is  studied  it  will  be  found  to  contain  some  constructive  suggestions. 
One  of  these  is  his  ho|je  that  television  will  do  some  news  shows  at 
the  level  of  children’s  interest  and  understanding.  Newspapers  may 
find  very  soon  that  they  have  an  ally  in  TV  in  developing  school-age 
readers. 


I 


W herefore.  I  desire  that  ye  'faint  not  at 
my  tribulations  for  you.  which  is  your 
glory.— ‘Ephesians.  Ill;  13. 
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With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalii* 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperaom 
established  March.  1892:  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featurasi 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertisi*ei 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre.  Marketing  aadi 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librariaai 
Janet  Haslett. 
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Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Managar.| 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Maa-j 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Maei 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director. 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Managai 
George  H.  Strata;  Classified  Advartisiae 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower 
1475  Broadway,  Now  York  36.  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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Washington;  Pat  Munroe, 
Building.  ST  3  6756  7. 


BUREAUS 

1249  National  Pra4 


Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Wai'i 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertli 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 


Boston:  Guy  L'vingston,  344  Little  Bldg. 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 


San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertisingi 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-79 


Wil 

boro 


Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corn 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  Universihl 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ava.^ 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Represents) 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.  Dunkirk  8-4151. 
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London,  England:  Alan  Dalafons,  Manager,  21 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England! 


Paris,  Franca:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondani.| 
48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine). 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Clreulatiom 
Member  Aaaociated  Buaineaa  Publieationa  < 
ayeraga  net  paid  Dee.  SI.  1960 — 21,162.  BenawaW 
to  April  so.  1960.  79.S7%. 
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BEWARE  AWARDS 
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ESTATI 


The  newspaper  profession,  which  prides 
itself  on  its  objectivity  in  reporting,  should 
be  cautious  about  tbe  matter  of  journal¬ 
ism  awards.  For  journalism  awards  can 
prove  to  be  a  form  of  payola  that  perverts 
the  best  of  newsmen  and  do  great  dis¬ 
service  to  the  profession. 

We  became  curious  about  these  awards 
when  we  read  a  brief  item  recently  telling 
of  three  newsmen  who  won  $100  prizes 
for  special  articles  on  osteopathy. 

We  wondered  whether  these  newsmen 
had  prior  knowledge  of  the  award  and 
wrote  with  an  eye  to  winning. 

We  queried  them.  Two  said  that  they 
had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  awards. 
One  of  these  two  men,  however,  works  for 
a  newspaper  that  encourages  staffers  to 


"ALL  I  KNOW  IS  WHAT  I  READ 
IN  THE  PAPERS." 

BURCK,  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times 
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Mr.  Kennedy  pledged  a  “total  effort 
to  gfuarantee  the  ballet  to  every  Ameri¬ 
can  of  voting  age  —  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South.”  —  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Wild  Mother  Knows  Best.  —  Bames- 
boro  (Pa.)  Star. 


No  one  was  injured  and  no  no  pa¬ 
tients  were  excavated.  —  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post. 


ger.  2i| 
nglanol 


No  formal  investigations  to  the  silver 
wedding  anniversary  will  be  sent.  — 
Bismark  (N.  D.)  Tribune. 
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The  motel  where  the  convention  is 
centered  has  put  out  a  standing  officer 
to  provide  baby  sitters.  —  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 


compete  for  special  journalism  awards. 
And  when  a  staffer  wins  a  cash  award, 
this  newspaper  will  match  it.  The  third 
reporter  normally  covers  medical  news 
and  said  he  had  been  encouraged  several 
times  to  submit  his  stories  to  the  award 
committee  and  did  so.  He  has  won  twice. 

While  there  was  no  apparent  intent  on 
the  part  of  any  of  these  three  winners  to 
write  specifically  to  win  awards,  we  feel 
there  is  a  danger  this  can  happen.  And 
we  suspect  that  it  not  only  can  happen, 
but  actually  does  happen. 

Tliere  is  a  small  bocAlet  called  the 
Journalism  Awards  Directory  that  lists  all 
the  possible  journalism  awards  and  tells 
their  cash  value. 

.\nd  it  isn’t  impossible  that  newsmen 
are  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  prize  money 
and  write  to  win. 

We  do  not  think  such  articles,  if  slanted 
to  win  an  award,  would  be  very  objective. 
Nor  would  they  be  particularly  useful  to 
the  public.  They  would  simply  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  persons  or  organizations 
making  the  award. 

Prize  money  can  and  very'  likely  does 
control  news  content  in  some  cases. 

When  this  happens,  the  prize  money  be¬ 
comes  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  payola. 

Newsmen  would  be  insulted  if  anyone 
offered  them  $100  to  do  a  series  of  stories 
on  a  special  subject. 

And  yet  when  the  $100  is  put  in  the 
form  of  a  prize,  the  money  becomes  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

What  difference  does  it  make  what  form 
the  money  comes  in  as  long  as  the  money 
achieves  the  objective  of  the  person  or 
organization  spending  it? 

We  think  the  newspaper  profession 
should  be  wary,  indeed,  of  journalism 
awards  for  it  must  be  apparent  that  it 
can  find  itself  a  victim  of  a  subtle  form 
of  payola. 

William  K.  Babel 
Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republican. 


WHAT'S  IN  NAME?— PLENTY 


Considerable  confusion  has  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  chain  store  advertisers  as  a 
result  of  inaccuracies  contained  in  your 
"Circle  5”  story  (E&P,  Jan.  14,  page  17). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has,  and  I  believe 
will  continue  to  be  exhibited  to  potential 
purchasers  of  this  type  of  advertising 
media  as  an  inducement  to  purchase  pro¬ 
grams. 


All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  check  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  following  statement 
contained  in  the  article: 


“Already  Circle  5  has  been  successfully 
used  by  more  than  175  chains  in  the  U.S. 
and  (Canada  including.  A&P,  Safeway. 
Ixvblaw,  Grand  Union.  First  National 
Stores,  Jewel  Tea,  American  Stores,  just 
to  name  a  few.” 

Loyal  L.  Blxc 

President 

Cross-Out  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(A  check  with  Fred  L.  Bradfute,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Circle  5  Contests,  Inc.,  New  York, 
a  division  of  Bradfute  Corp.,  produced  the 
following  reply:  “I,  personally,  approved 
the  story  and  all  statements  ascribed  to 
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me.  .  .  .  where  we  state  'Already  Circle  5 
has  been  successfully  used,’  we  mean  the 
idea.  ...  And  where  we  talk  about  ‘par¬ 
ticipating  dailies’  it  is  the  same  idea.” 

Howard  Bradfute,  treasurer  of  Bradfute 
Corp.,  told  E&P:  ".  .  .  the  list  of 
newspapers  we  gave  you  ran  a  promotion 
called  Product  Pictures,  which  is  similar 
to  Circle  5,  and  we  operated  with  all  listed 
chains.  To  date  the  200  programs  have 
been  operated  by  Bradfute  Corp.  and  its 
associate  companies.  Product  Pictures  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  Inc.,  which  has  been  merged 
with  the  Bradfute  Corp.  handled  the  con¬ 
tracts  with  all  listed  newspapers  and  most 
of  the  leading  chains.  W e  used  to  purchase 
cards  from  Cross-Out  Advertising  Co.,  but 
all  contracts  with  chains  and  newspapers 
were  between  Bradfute  as  operators  and 
the  chains  or  newspapers.” — Ed.) 

*  *  * 

LIBERAL  LIGHT 

It  was  terribly,  terribly  sweet  of  James 
A.  Michener  to  confess  that  “Republican 
papers  were  rather  gallant,  I  thought,  in 
permitting  these  men  (independent  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists)  free  rein  to  express 
their  opinions.”  (Quote  is  from  Ray  Er¬ 
win’s  column,  April  29). 

It  just  goes  to  prove  that,  if  you  weiit 
long  enough,  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  may 
eventually  penetrate  the  “liberal”  mind. 

William  J.  White  Jb. 

New  York  News. 

*  *  * 

FOR  AN  ASSOCIATION 

Your  editorial  (May  13)  suggesting  a 
National  Newspaper  Reporters’  Associa¬ 
tion  be  formed  has  merit. 

It  seems  such  an  association  should  have 
a  general  goal  of  strengthening  the 
professionalism  we  attribute  to  our  field. 
Seminars,  forums  and  panel  discussions 
should  l>e  held,  not  only  nationally,  but 
also  regionally. 

Above  all.  accuracy  should  be  stressed. 
The  reporter’s  responsibility  to  his  readers 
must  be  emphasized.  Cynicism,  where  it 
exists,  must  be  made  to  give  way  to  decent 
skepticism.  Know-it-all  attitudes  must  be 
supplanted  with  recognition  by  the  re¬ 
porter  of  his  duty  to  continue  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  formal  or  semi- formal  manner. 

I’d  1)6  willing  to  trade  ideas  with  others 
interested  in  working  out  such  a  project. 

John  Shanahan 


Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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^HUDSON 

COUNTY,  New  Jersey 

Although  flanked  by  New  York’s  millions  on  the  East  and 

Newark’s  6  county  millions  on  the  West  —  Hudson  County 
retains  distinct  identity  because  of  physical  isolation  —  social 
independence  —  economic  self  sufficiency. 

awarded  FIRST  PRIZE  for  newspaper  promotion  In  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  competition 


the  award  winning 
TSLAISTD 

promotion  booklet 


I960 


2Mh  Annual 


editoR  &  puBlisheR 


newspApcR  DRomotion 


I'OR  A^veottsiiK  ppcsentAtions 

(OR  ncvAoapCM  unen  ioo.aae 


the  KKCv  Kxinau 


paesented  u  nevv  yook  city  fniy  as.  mi 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  and 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


The  award-winning^  18  page  “Island  Market”  booklet 
was  designed  to  establish  the  identity  of  The  Jersey 
Journal  market  as  a  distinct  and  independent  market 
of  oyer  610,000.  surrounded  by  New  York’s  millions 
on  the  east  and  Newark’s  millions  on  the  west. 

The  results  of  exhaustiye  market  and  newspaper  re¬ 
search  clearly  show  that  The  Jersey  Journal  market 
is  an  “Island  Market”  in  a  sea  of  millions  —  a  market 
reached  and  sold  by  The  Jersey  Journal. 

.  .  .  And  this  award  winner,  is  just  one  more  example 
of  how  cooperation  between  a  fine  newspaper  and  an 
alert  representative  can  develop  sales  producing  results! 


“Every  newspaperman  who  reads  The  New  York  Times 
recognizes  its  completeness,  balance,  widespread  coverage 
and  reliability.  But  its  appeal  for  me  reaches  beyond  these 
accepted  values. 

“To  them  I  would  add  The  Times’  great  respect  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  American  language.  Semantics,  and  syn¬ 
tax,  and  fundamental  grammar  are  matters  too  much 
slighted  in  some  news  rooms. 

“Also,  The  Times’  meticulous  attention  to  makeup  can 
well  be  studied  by  newsmen  everywhere.  In  short,  its  value 
to  editors  extends  well  above  and  beyond  its  value  to  the 
average  reader.” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


50  E&P  Awards  Given 
For  Promotion  Efforts 


Judges  See  Over  1,000  Samples 
Of  Newspaper  Selling  and  Service 


By  George  Wilt 

Fifty  award  winners  have 
Ijeen  singled  out  from  more 
than  1,000  entries  submitted  in 
Editor  &  Pubusher’s  26th  an¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Promotion 
Awards  Competition. 

A  first  prize  plaque  and  two 
certificates  of  merit  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  each  of  nine  classifica¬ 
tions  of  entries,  with  awards  for 
newspapers  with  over-100,000 
circulation  and  papers  under 
100,000. 

Two  panels  of  judges,  consist¬ 
ing  of  advertising,  promotion, 
public  relations,  publishing  and 
research  executives,  devoted  two 
days  to  examine  entries  sub- 


Panel  of  Judges 

'  Jud9es  for  the  Promotion  competi¬ 
tion  were: 

Walter  Weir,  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc. 
Samuel  L  Frey,  Ogiivy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  Inc. 

William  E.  Mathews,  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc. 

Lawrence  Schwartz,  Wexton  Adver- 
;  tising. 

iMeck  Hewlett,  American  Airlines. 
John  T.  Cummings,  Doyle,  Dane, 
Bernbach. 

Lawrence  Goodman,  Stern's  De¬ 
partment  Store. 

Harold  Merahn,  Gertz's  Depart¬ 
ment  Store. 

Maxwell  Dane,  Doyle,  Dane,  Bern¬ 
bach,  Inc. 

Daniel  Lionel,  New  York  Herald 
Trihui>e. 

Alvin  Preiss,  Preiss  &  Brown  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc. 

Louis  Reinhold,  Richmond  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

Ralph  Rewcastle,  BBD&O. 

Richard  Wynn,  Parade  Magazine. 
John  Potts,  New  York  Mirror. 

'  Admiral  Harold  Miller,  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  World  Airways. 

Harry  Buno,  Harry  A.  Bruno  & 
Associates. 

Commander  James  Farrell,  Office 
of  the  Mayor,  New  York  City. 

'  Leo  Bogart,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Or.  Robert  O.  Carlson,  Standard 
;  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

,  Ernest  M.  Walker,  Hicks  4  Greist, 
I  Inc. 
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mitted  by  almost  200  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers.  The  en¬ 
tries  ranged  from  single  adver¬ 
tisements  to  complete  collections 
of  a  year’s  effort  in  a  single 
class. 

Presentation  at  Conference 

Promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  directors  will  re¬ 
ceive  E&P  citations  from  Jerome 
H.  Walker,  executive  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publishes,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation’s  31st  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City,  May  21-24.  The 
Awards  Banquet  will  take  place 
Tuesday,  May  23. 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  won  three  awards.  The 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Jottmal  &  Constitution, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  each  cap¬ 
tured  two  prizes. 

THE  WINNERS 

National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion,  Trade  Paper  Ads,  Over- 
100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST — Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  for  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  cited  by  the  judges  for 
short,  factual  copy,  presenting 
one  idea  at  a  time  implemented 
by  simplicity  of  layout  and  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  white  space. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle  co-relating 
advertising  linage  to  market 
coverage,  and  to  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror-News,  for  a 
campaign  drajnatically  compar¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  market  to  other 
entire  cities,  utilizing  appropri¬ 
ate  art. »' 

f-W-*-,' 

.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion,  Trade  Paper  Ads,  Under- 
100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Erie  (Pa.)  Times, 
for  a  campaign  utilizing  small 
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space,  with  strong  market  pitch, 
excellent  art  and  typography. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Register,  for  a  campaign 
planned  to  differentiate  between 
the  many  cities  with  the  same 
name  by  pointing  out  that 
Springfield,  Illinois,  is  the 
“Land  of  Lincoln,’’  and  to  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram,  for  a  campaign  pro¬ 
moting  the  market. 

*  *  * 

National  Direct  Mail  Promo¬ 
tion,  Newspapers  ()ver-100,000 
Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  for  a  complete  mail 
program  offering  information 
about  the  city  and  suburbs,  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  format. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  New 
York  Times,  for  a  series  of 
specialized  mailers  directed  to 
various  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions  —  Apparel,  resort  and 
travel,  home  furnishings,  books, 
etc.,  and  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  for  a  series  of  bro¬ 
chures  designed  to  extend  the 
effect  of  concurrent  trade  paper 
advertising,  with  a  wrap-up 
book  reprinting  most  of  the  ads. 


ll’s  ISewspaper 
Appreciation  Week 

Mayor  Wagner  has  designated 
May  21-May  27  as  Newspaper 
Appreciation  Week  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  “the  unequalled  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  country’s  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“Without  the  full  presentation 
of  the  complex  issues  of  our 
time  through  the  daily  press, 
and  the  wide  distribution  of  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers,  the  .American 
public  would  be  unable  to  act  as 
an  informed  electorate,”  his  offi¬ 
cial  proclamation  declared  with 
a  salute  to  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

and  furnishing  the  background 
statistical  information  from 
which  the  series  was  originally 
written. 

*  «  * 

National  Direct  Mail  Promo¬ 
tion,  Newspapers  Under- 100,000 
Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  for 
an  ingenious,  localized  series  of 
jumbo  color  postcards  offering 
current  market  data. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  for 
a  cheesecake  illustrated  report 
on  current  U.  S.  Census  figures, 
and  to  Springfield  (Mo.)  News 
<&  Leader  Press,  for  a  spiral- 
Ixjund  lx)oklet  of  market  data. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


AGENCY  MEN  AND  AN  ADVERTISER  find  an  amusing  fact  in  a 
national  advertising  presentation.  Judges  Lawrence  Schwartz,  president 
of  Wexton  Advertising,  Inc.,  Jack  Cummings,  Doyle,  Dane  Bernbach 
space  buyer,  and  Meek  Hewlett,  American  Airlines  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  select  the  best  national  presentations  of  1 960. 
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Reporters 
Out  of  Cuba 


Almost  all  U.  S.  reporters  will 
be  out  of  Cuba  by  the  end  of 
this  week.  Several  have  already 
come  home  after  varying  lengths 
of  time  in  Castro’s  jails.  More 
were  due  to  land  in  Miami  on 
Friday  with  an  airlift  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens. 

U.  S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
whose  subcommittee  is  probing 
the  Cuban  invasion  attempt, 
said  he  expected  to  have  some  of 
the  newsmen  tell  their  stories 
next  week. 

Robert  Perez  of  Mutual  Radio 
Network  got  out  of  Cuba  this 
week  and  said,  “American  style 
reporting  is  through.  News  is 
heavily  censored.’’ 

For  more  than  three  weeks, 
he  said,  he  moved  each  night 
“from  the  home  of  a  friend  to 
the  home  of  a  friend’’  but  he 
kept  in  touch  with  other  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  who  had  taken 
asylum  in  embassies  or  else¬ 
where. 

His  troubles  began  the  day 
before  the  invasion,  Mr.  Perez 
said.  He  was  warned  by  Jean 
Huteau  of  Agence  France  Presse 
that  Castro  agents  were  after 
him. 

Richard  Valeriano  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company  came  to 
Miami  May  7,  stripped  of  all  his 
possessions  by  Castro’s  militia¬ 
men.  The  former  AP  staffer  said 
they  took  his  car,  his  money  and 
other  property.  He  was  under 
house  arrest  only  three  hours. 
Officials  of  a  friendly  embassy 
gave  him  sanctuary  then  helped 
him  to  get  back  to  the  U.  S. 

AP  had  word  that  Robert  Ber- 
rellez,  held  in  Cubana  Prison 
since  the  day  before  the  futile 
invasion  in  mid-April,  would  re¬ 
turn  Friday. 

Three  others  were  held  up  for 
lack  of  passports  but  they  were 
expected  to  have  them  from  the 
Swiss  embassy  soon.  They  are: 
Mrs.  Ruby  Hart  Phillips,  New 
York  Times;  Harold  K.  Milks, 
AP;  Martin  Houseman,  UPI. 

First  of  the  U.  S.  newsmen 
to  leave  Cuba  was  Henry  Ray- 
mont,  UPI,  who  has  gone  back 
to  his  job  in  Washington. 

Jay  Mallin,  Time-Life,  made 
it  to  Florida  recently. 


Cowles,  Jr. 


n  N.  rallon  was  nam 
division  news  manager  with 
headquarters  here. 

Ward  E.  Colwell,  division 
news  manager  for  three  years, 
was  appointed  director  of  client 
relations. 

Mr.  Colwell  joined  UPI  in 
January  1937.  Mr.  Fallon,  a 
native  of  New  York,  attended 
the  University  of  Virginia  and 
joined  UPI  in  1947. 
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BcKist  Hits 
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Swan  and  Cowles  Jr. 
Moved  to  Top  Posts 


MlNNEt4P0US 

John  Cowles  Sr.  this  week 
divested  himself  of  the  long-held 
titles  of  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  passed  them  on  to 
younger  men. 

John  Cowles  Jr.  is  now  editor. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1951, 
he  joined  the  newspapers’  staff, 
after  army  service,  as  a  police 
reporter;  worked  through  the 
ranks  in  both  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments;  became  vice- 
president  and  associate  editor 
in  1959. 

Joyce  A.  Swan  is  publisher. 
He  came  to  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  in  1939  from  the  Cowles- 
owned  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  and  advanced  on  the 
business  side  to  executive  vice- 
president  in  1956. 

Mr.  Cowles  Sr.  continues  as 
president,  treasurer  and  chief 
executive  officer. 


Jury  Allows  Press 
Parley  Privilege 


Payette  Appoints 
UPI  Division  Aides 


Dallas 

Two  executive  appointments 
in  the  Southwestern  Division  of 
United  Press  International  were 
announced  this  week  by  William 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  Circuit  Court  jury  here 
found  that  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
Publishing  Company  was  not 
guilty  of  libel  against  Mrs. 
Gladys  Neal  Brandon  for  its 
coverage  of  a  news  conference, 
July  16,  1959,  at  which  Gov. 
Orval  E.  Faubus  made  charges 
agfainst  Mrs.  Brandon’s  manner 
of  operating  the  Trinity  Nursing 
Home. 

Mrs.  Brandon,  who  formerly 
operated  the  Trinity  Nursing 
Home,  had  filed  a  suit  for  $500,- 
000  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  charges  which  Gov. 
Faubus  had  made  against  her 
management  of  the  home,  and 
which  had  been  published  by 
the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  Gazette  contended  that 
Gov.  Faubus’s  statement  at  a 
press  conference  was  privileged. 

Gov.  Faubus  was  a  voluntary 
witness  for  the  Gazette,  which 
has  often  editorially  opposed 
some  of  his  public  actions.  Only 
Mrs.  Brandon  and  her  physician. 
Dr.  H.  F.  Gray,  who  testified 
about  the  effects  upon  Mrs. 
Brandon’s  physicial  condition, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff. 


Proposed  increases  in  second 
class  mail  rates  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  on  newspapers 
of  small  circulation,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  said  this  week  in  a 
presentation  to  the  House  Post 
Office  Committee  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  who 
is  chairman  of  ANPA’s  Postal 
Committee,  submitted  a  sched¬ 
ule,  based  on  a  recent  survey, 
which  showed  increases  as  much 
as  414%  in  postage  costs  to 
newspapers  under  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  bill  which  is  aimed  at 
adding  $741  million  to  Post  Of¬ 
fice  revenue. 


$l  a  Copy 


While  pointing  out  that  many 
newspapers  now  perform  postal 
services  at  their  own  expense, 
Mr.  Nicholson’s  report  noted 
that  the  expenses  of  a  32,000- 
circulation  morning  daily  would 
go  up  $33,730  if  the  higher  rates 
are  put  into  effect.  In  the  case 
of  some  large  papers  the  cost  i 
increase  averaged  $1  a  copy  on  ' 
an  annual  basis. 


Similar  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  conunittee  by 
Ted  Serrill,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  He  estimated  the 
effect  on  small  town  papers 
would  be  more  than  a  79%  in- , 
crease  as  mentioned  by  Post¬ 
master  General  J.  Edward  Day. 
In  some  cases,  Mr.  Serrill  said, 
the  new  rate  schedule  will  be 
up  to  five  times  as  hard  on  small 
papers  as  on  the  larger  publi- 1 
cations.  I 


In  the  hearings  to  date  the ' 
principal  opponents  of  the  rate  | 
boosts  have  been  magazine  pub- ' 
lishers,  while  spokesmen  for  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  approved  them. 


Curtis  to  Fairchild 


The  Curtis  Analyzer  used  in 
newspaper  plants  for  color  sepa¬ 
ration  work  has  been  added  to 
the  g;raphic  arts  equipment  line 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp.  with  the  acquisition 
of  (hirtis  Laboratories,  Inc.  and 
Circle  Weld  Manufacturing  Co. 


j  Mo  Subsidy  Sought 

AN  PA  restated  its  policy  of 
favoring  a  study  of  postal  serv¬ 
ice  needs  and  costs  to  provide 
a  basis  for  a  fair  determination 
of  rates. 

“The  daily  newspapers  want 
no  subsidy  from  the  government: 
in  any  form,”  the  committee, 
was  told.  “Publishers  are  not. 
opposed  to  postal  rates  which. 
ONE  FOR  THE  MANTEL — Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bird  accepts  the  James  are  based  on  sound  postal  policy.; 
Wright  Brown  Memorial  Award  of  the  Deadline  Club  (Sigma  Delta  Chi)  However,  we  maintain  that  sec-t 
for  her  husband,  who  is  covering  the  Eichmann  trial  in  Israel,  taking  ond-class  rates  proposed  in  the; 
the  presentation  is  Prof.  John  Hohenberg  with  club  president  W.  K.  ,  ...  , 

Arthur  looking  on.  Mr.  Bird's  articles  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  are  ^arbitrary  and  discrimi-i 
on  measures  to  improve  the  police  force  were  cited.  natory. 
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After  Eichmaim  Trial 
What’s  One  Murder? 


By  Ed^in  Roth 

jFXUSALfM,  Israel 

Most  of  us  here  have  covered 
murder  trials  ever  since  we  got 
our  first  newspaper  jobs.  Usually 
the  murderers  we  have  seen  tried 
all  over  the  world  committed  one 
murder,  sometimes  two  or  three 
— though  some  of  us  here  have 
seen  gangsters  who  killed  whole¬ 
sale  by  Chicago  or  “Murder 
Incorporated”  standards,  say  a 
few  dozen  murders. 

Eleven  years  ago,  one  of  my 
first  jobs  as  a  young  foreign 
correspondent  was  to  cover,  in 
England,  the  trial  of  John 
George  Haigh,  who  admitted  dis¬ 
solving  nine  acquaintances  in 
sulphuric  acid  to  get  their 
property  by  forged  wills  and 
faked  powers-of-attomey.  He 
was  considered  quite  gruesome. 

A  Disgusting  (^se 

Three  years  later,  also  in 
England,  I  covered  the  case  of 
ex-policeman  John  Christie,  a 
sex  pervert  who  buried  four 
women  he  had  killed  beneath 
rose  bushes  in  his  small  garden, 
hid  two  bodies  in  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  wall,  and  finally  “laid 
to  rest”  (as  he  put  it  during  the 
trial)  his  murdered  wife  beneath 
the  floor  of  his  living  room. 

Just  before  Christmas  last 
year,  I  sat  in  a  baroque  castle 
in  Fulda,  West  Germany.  There, 
in  a  beautiful  marble  hall,  I 
heard  Gottlieb  Muzikant,  a 
former  church  verger  who  be¬ 
came  “medical  orderly”  in  the 
Mauthausen  concentration  camp, 
tell  how  he  “injected  off”  pris¬ 
oners  with  poison  by  the  dozen, 
how  he  strangled  many  sick 
prisoners  with  his  hands  (he 
did  not  remember  exactly  how 
many,  and  it  did  not  really 
matter),  how  he  mercifully 
“helped  prisoners  to  hang  them¬ 
selves.”  Muzikant  was  accused 
of  200  murders,  an  approximate 
figure;  it  might  have  been  185 
or  25(V — none  will  ever  know  how 
many  he  killed.  As  West  Ger¬ 
many  has  no  death  penalty,  he 
got  life  imprisonment. 

But  Gottlieb  Muzikant  was 
only  one  of  Adolf  Eichmann’s 
countless  creatures.  What  we 
are  covering  here  in  the  Israeli 
part  of  Jerusalem  is  the  great¬ 
est  murder  trial  of  all  time. 

Adolf  Eichmann,  aged  56 
years,  who  sits  before  us  day 
after  day  in  his  preposterous 
glass  cage,  has  murdered  more 


people  than  all  the  accused  of 
the  first  Nuremberg  war  crimes 
trial.  His  victims  were  between 
five  and  six  million  men,  women 
and  children.  He  had  them  shot, 
gassed,  hanged,  injected  with 
poison,  burned  alive,  buried 
alive,  killed  with  “medical  ex¬ 
periments,”  tortured  to  death, 
starv'ed  to  death. 

All  that,  and  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  Eichmann’s 
secret-service  kidnapping  from 
Israel,  have  made  this  an  im¬ 
mensely  dramatic  trial.  Our 
press  room  is  as  large,  as 
crowded  and  as  noisy  as  the  two 
largest,  noisiest  press  rooms  I 
have  seen  before;  those  at  last 
year’s  exploded  summit  confer¬ 
ence  in  Paris,  and  at  New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  during 
Nikita  Khrushchev’s  first  visit  to 
New  York.  There  are  twice  as 
many  newsmen  here  as  were  at 
the  Nuremberg  trial. 

As  every  Jew  of  European 
origin  in  Israel  had  some  close 
relatives  and  friends  murdered 
by  Eichmann  (some  lost  most 
members  of  their  families)  the 
atmosphere  in  the  courtroom  is 
always  tense  and  emotional.  To 
understand  that,  you  need  only 
to  remember  how  emotional  even 
a  very  “ordinary”  murder  trial 
can  get,  when  only  very  few 
people  are  personally  involved. 

Security  Welcomed 

Because  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  want  to  risk  that 
anyone  may  try  to  kill  Eich¬ 
mann,  we  are  searched  every 
time  we  enter  the  court  building, 
which  contains  the  press  room. 
Our  typevrriters  and  tape- 
recorders  are  x-rayed  before 
they  can  be  taken  in.  We  have 
got  used  to  these  searches  and 
accept  them  as  daily  routine.  In 
fact,  we  are  glad  about  them. 
We  don’t  want  the  risk  of  some 
exhibitionist  or  someone  crazed 
by  personal  suffering  throwing 
a  bomb  at  Eichmann. 

For  us  correspondents  from  all 
over  the  world,  this  trial  is  un¬ 
usual  because  we  have  a  judicial 
function.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  prosecution  has  gone  to  tre¬ 
mendous  trouble  and  expense  to 
give  the  news  media  representa¬ 
tives  photostats  of  each  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  documents 
submitted  to  the  court. 

The  three  Israeli  judges, 
Moshe,  Landau,  Benjamin 


PORTABLE  electronic  equipment 
is  the  key  to  covering  the  Adolt 
Eichmann  trial  in  Jerusalem.  Light- 
colored  box  dangling  from  MBS 
newsman  Len  Whartman's  belt  is 
a  transistorixed  radio,  pre-tuned  to 
four  courtroom  languages  (Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  Hebrew  and  French). 
Material  is  dubbed  into  a  tape- 
recorder,  then  shortwaved  to  U.  S. 
George  Brown,  seated,  mans  mi¬ 
crophone  and  typewriter. 


Halevy  and  Yitzchak  Raveh,  are 
judging  Adolf  Eichmann.  But 
we  are  judging  the  fairness  of 
this  trial,  and  it  is  our  job  to 
pass  on  our  judgment  to  the 
world.  Even  more  important  to 
the  Israelis  than  convicting 
Eichmann  is  to  convince  the 
world  that  Eichmann  is  getting 
the  fairest  trial  he  could  get 
anywhere. 

I  have  not  met  any  corre¬ 
spondent  here  who  believes  that 
the  trial  of  Adolf  Eichmann 
could  be  fairer  or  more  j\ist — 
provided,  of  course,  you  accept 
the  basic  principle  that  turning 
a  lO-year-old  girl  into  soap  was 
illegal  even  if  Adolf  Hitler  said 
it  should  be  done. 

Our  great  difficulty  at  this 
trial  is  that  the  human  mind 
refuses  to  accept  the  facts.  It  is 
easy  to  cover  the  trial  of  some¬ 
one  charged  with  one  murder. 
But  the  trials  of  Haigh  and 
Christie  became  “Grand  Guig- 
nol.”  A  few  dozen  murders,  like 
Brooklyn’s  “Murder  Incorpor¬ 
ated,”  make  it  hard  to  have  the 
story  believed. 

Many  Pages  Signed 

Adolf  Eichmann  committed 
millions  of  murders.  Stating 
this  categorically  is  not  pre¬ 
judging  the  case,  as  in  the  six 
large  volumes  of  transcripts  of 
his  tape-recorded  interrogations 
which  were  handed  to  us — photo¬ 
stats  of  3,564  typewritten  pages 


IN  NEWS  CORPS  af  Eichmann 
trial,  UPl's  Joa  Grigg  gats  claar- 
anca  into  tha  courthousa.  Sixty- 
savan  countrias  ara  raprasantad 
by  700  raportars,  photographars, 
tachnicians.  About  90  ara  from 
U.  S.  madia. 

every  one  of  which  Eichmann 
signed — he  admitted  those  mur¬ 
ders.  His  German  defense  at¬ 
torney,  Dr.  Robert  Servatius, 
did  not  challeng;e  these  tran¬ 
scripts. 

The  fact  that  Eichmann’s 
three  main  accomplices — Hitler, 
Himmler  and  Heydrich  —  are 
dead  is  irrelevant.  No  “torpedo” 
of  A1  Capone  was  ever  acquitted 
on  the  plea  that  he  acted  on 
Capone’s  orders  at  the  time  when 
Capone  ruled  Chicagro.  But  Eich¬ 
mann  was  much  more  than  a 
hired  killer.  He  was  the  “spe¬ 
cialist  on  Jews.”  After  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  destroyed  the  Czech 
mining  villagfe  Li^ce  as  reprisal 
for  the  assassination  of  Heyd¬ 
rich  and  had  killed  its  popula¬ 
tion,  the  Christian  children  of 
Lidice  were  delivered  to  Eich¬ 
mann  only  because  he  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  disposing  of  children. 
He  sent  them  to  be  gassed. 

If  some  of  us  have  reported  to 
our  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  television  stations  that 
Adolf  Eichmann  “does  not  look 
like  a  murderer  of  millions,”  it 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


Kansas  Wins 
Hearst  Grant 
For  Schools 

Washington 

The  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  won  the 
top  school  award  of  $3,000  in  the 
first  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  journalism  awards 
competitions. 

Gerald  B.  Rankin  of  Stanford 
University  was  the  winning 
student  in  the  individual  com¬ 
petitions,  it  was  announced  by 
Pierre  Salinger,  White  House 
press  secretary,  at  a  National 
Press  Club  luncheon  here  May 
15. 

Mr.  Rankin  and  Prof.  Calder 
M.  Pickett,  acting  dean  of  the 
winning  journalism  department, 
were  greeted  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  at  the  White  House  follow¬ 
ing  the  luncheon. 

They  were  accompanied  by 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  president 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Poundation,.and  George  Hearst, 
senior  vi^epresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

I  Repeat  Planned 

•'  Success  of  the  first  national 
competitions  caused  Randolph 
Hearst  to  announce  a  second 
scholarship  program  during  the 
next  academic  year.  The  compe¬ 
titions  just  concluded  resulted 
in  awards  totalling  $29,800  to 
students  of  the  46  accredited 
departments  of  journalism. 

Ten  fellowship  awards  were 
announced.  Each  carried  sums 
ranging  from  $500  to  Mr.  Rank¬ 
in’s  $2000  which  were  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  winnings  the 
individuals  may  have  earned  in 
six  monthly  competitions. 

The  runners  up  included,  in 
order,  Frank  Morgan,  Kansas; 
Joan  Evelyn  Geiger,  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  Myron  Belkind,  Ohio  State ; 
Larry  K.  Smith,  North  Carolina; 
Brenda  Warner  Rotzell,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Fred  Zimmerman,  Kansas, 
and  Sam  Anthony  AngelofT, 
Washington. 

Two  Entrants  Tie 

Tying  for  the  final  fellowship 
were  John  Fleming  Hussey  Jr., 
South  Carolina,  and  Bob 
Stevens,  Texas  A&M. 

Kansas  received  its  grant  on 
the  basis  of  total  points  scored 
by  its  students  in  the  six-month 
contest.  Two  other  grants  were 
made  to  high  point-making 
schools.  These  were  in  addition 
to  the  $500  to  $2,000  monthly  to 
the  schools  represented  by 
winners. 


PRESENTATION  of  Hears!  Foun¬ 
dation  awards  is  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy;  Left  to  right — 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Prof.  Calder 
M.  Pickett,  Gerald  B.  Rankin,  the 
President,  and  George  Hearst. 

Second  place  among  the 
schools  went  to  the  Univ'ersity 
of  Washington  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  directed  by  Dr. 
Henry  Ladd  Smith.  This  carried 
$2,000. 

The  third  place  went  to  Stan¬ 
ford’s  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Journalism  headed 
by  Dr.  Clinton  R.  Bush.  This 
won  a  $1,000  award. 

• 

54  in  Press  Party 
On  President’s  Trip 

Washington 
Some  54  newsmen  wearing 
red,  blue  and  yellow  tags,  ac¬ 
companied  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  to  Ottawa  this 
week  on  the  new  President’s 
first  official  visit  to  a  foreign 
country.  The  tags  designated 
whether  they  were  reporters, 
photographers  or  technicians. 

An  hour-long  briefing  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Canadian  Embassy 
preceded  the  trip. 

Each  press  representative  w’as 
given  a  36-page  handbook  con¬ 
taining  biographies  of  members 
of  the  official  party,  historical 
notes  on  buildings  and  other 
pertinent  information. 

At  those  times  when  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  would  be  closeted  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  press  would 
be  free  to  accompany  the  First 
Lady. 

• 

Plans  Morning  Daily 

Princbtton,  W.  Va. 
Howard  Imboden,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pulaski  (Va.) 
Southwest  Times,  is  heading  up 
a  new  group  to  establish  a 
morning  daily  here.  The  Prince¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.  has  been 
capitalized  at  $125,000.  Stock 
will  be  offered  to  the  public. 


Salinger  Suggests 
Security  Monitor 


White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  threw  out  a 
suggestion  this  week  that  the 
press  might  appoint  a  monitor 
who  would  answer  questions 
whether  certain  news  involved 
national  security. 

The  idea  which  he  mentioned 
in  a  talk  to  high  school  jour¬ 
nalists  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  on  May 
11  grew  out  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  recent  request  that  edi¬ 
tors  ask  first,  “is  it  news?”  and 
then,  “is  it  in  the  nation’s  in¬ 
terest?” 

Before  he  went  to  upstate 
New'  York,  en  route  to  Canada 
for  the  President’s  visit,  Mr. 
Salinger  had  talked  with  Byron 
Price  and  others  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  during  World  War  11.  In 
England  there  has  been  a  carry¬ 
over  of  the  voluntary  censorship 
plan  with  a  retired  admiral  is¬ 
suing  “D”  notices  which  ask 
the  press  to  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  technical  details  which 
bear  on  official  intelligence. 

Editor  Would  Decide 

Mr.  Salinger  said  that  the 
monitor,  who  would  be  someone 
in  whom  the  press  had  complete 
confidence,  would  have  access  to 
all  pertinent  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Government.  He 
would  then  transmit  his  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  story  to  the 
newspaper  making  the  request 
and  the  editor  could  decide  to 
print  its  information  or  not. 

The  secretary’s  suggestion 
preceded  the  President’s  remark 
in  a  letter  to  Alicia  Patterson, 
editor  of  Newsday  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  that  he  had  asked  the 
new'spaper  industry,  without 


much  success,  to  exercise  more 
self-restraint  in  publishing  in¬ 
telligence  data  helpful  to  any 
enemy.  This  comment  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  list  of  sacrifices 
w'hich  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  was 
asking  of  Americans. 

Storm  in  Senate 

A  storm  was  boiling  around 
the  Pentagon’s  failure  to  keep 
security  secrets  from  leaking 
out  to  the  press.  According  to 
an  edited  transcript  of  hear¬ 
ings  early  in  April  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  had  objected  to 
publication  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  weaknesses  in  U.  S. 
missiles.  He  suggested:  “What 
we  ought  to  be  saying  is  that 
we  have  the  most  perfect  anti- 
ICBM  system  that  the  human 
mind  will  ever  devise.”  Later 
the  Defense  Department  modi¬ 
fied  this,  saying  the  Secretary 
did  not  feel  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  misled;  nor  should 
the  enemy  be  helped. 

The  committee  chairman. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  said 
it  was  “absolutely  ridiculous”  to 
claim  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  the  most  highly  secret  de¬ 
fense  plans.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “I  have  an  almost  un¬ 
speakable  contempt  for  any  man 
in  politics  who  would  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  newspapers  telling  him 
they  would  attack  him  because 
he  was  not  giving  them  intimate 
details  about  defense  planning.” 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  a  past 
president  of  the  American  So- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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artoons  with  Barbs 
Boothing  to  Editors 


PRIZE-WINNING  CARTOON — Calvin  Alley  (foreground),  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  shows  his  cartoon, 
"Fly  Your  Flag  Tomorrow,"  to  promotions  editor  George  Sisler  and 
editorial  writer  Jack  Carley.  The  three  newsmen  were  recently  honored 
for  their  work  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 


Los  Angeles 

A  i)anel  of  editors  piled  praise 
on  editorial  cartoonists  at  a 
;hop  talk  session  at  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
•iation  of  American  Editorial 
Cari'xmists  here  May  11-13. 

The  editors,  who  had  been 
askerl  by  the  cartoonists  to  “say 
just  what  you  think  of  us,”  were 
William  F.  Knowland,  former 
U.  S.  Senator  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  Trih- 
un> ;  Nick  B.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
Warden  Woollard,  editor  of  the 
Angeles  Examiner. 

Said  Mr.  Knowland:  “I  know 
that  you  would  get  more  mail 
jfroni  angry  readers  if  you  left 
out  the  editorial  cartoon  than 
if  you  left  out  any  other  regular 
feature.  It  is  the  most  noticed 
Ithinu  in  the  paper.” 

High  Readership 

Said  Mr.  Williams:  “We  have 
had  many  readership  studies  of 
our  paper  and  all  of  them  have 
^hown  that  the  editorial  cartoon 
I’.ad  extremely  high  readership. 
The  last  study  I  saw  showed  a 
readership  of  37  per  cent.  This 
is  higher  than  any  columnist  or 
anything  else  on  the  editorial 
page.  In  fact,  it  is  higher  than 
anything  but  page  1  and  the 
picture  page.” 

I  Said  Mr.  Woollard:  “Cartoon- 
sts  all  do  what  great  news- 
)apermen  do.  They  think  well 
ind  say  what  they  think  quickly 
ind  clearly.” 

The  editors  answered  the  car- 
nwiiists’  questions  after  the  last 
pf  three  business  sessions  of  the 
convention  which  was  attended 
60  of  the  association’s  110 


FOR  COURAGE  —  Frank  Miller 
(left),  Des  Moines  Register  and 
i  Tribune  cartoonist,  receives  the 
[  courage  in  Journalism  award  from 
Ralph  Darrow,  Firestone  Rubber 
I  Company,  at  local  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  meeting.  The  award  said  Mil¬ 
ler  place*  people,  foibles  and  the 
hmes  in  their  proper  perspective 
by  deflating  stuffed  shirts  and 
debunking  sacred  cows." 


members.  The  business  sessions 
were  for  members  only. 

The  editors  agreed  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  editorial  cartoonist 
to  draw  only  political  cartoons 
that  are  within  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  paper’s  policy.  But 
within  this  broad  pattern  of 
policy  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  the  expression  of  in¬ 
dividual  opinion,  they  agreed. 

“An  editorial  cartoon  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  character 
of  a  paper,”  said  Mr.  Woollard. 
“Any  deviation  by  a  cartoonist 
would  affect  the  character  of  the 
paper. 

“The  reader  would  think  the 
paper  was  insincere,  trying  to 
play  both  sides  of  the  street, 
trying  to  please  everybody. 

“The  result  would  cheapen 
both  the  paper  and  the  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Both  would  lose  character.” 

Opinions  That  Oasli 

“I  happen  to  believe  in  the 
value  of  permitting  columns  of 
conflicting  opinion,  signed  by  the 
writers.  But  I  am  not  of  the 
same  notion  regarding  editorial 
cartoonists  any  more  than  I 
would  permit  using  editorials 
that  conflict  with  the  paper’s 
general  policy,  said  Mr. 
Williams. 

“I  mean  all  this  in  a  general 
way — a  broad  policy  way.  But 
within  the  boundaries  of  broad 
policy  I  think  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  is  entitled  to  express — 
put  it  stronger  than  that — I 
think  he  should  honestly  express 
opinions  that  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  of  the 
editor,  or  even  the  publisher. 

“A  man’s  work  in  a  special 
field  like  editorial  cartooning 
ought  not  to  be  considered  on 
any  day-by-day  or  idea-by-idea 
sort  of  basis.  It  ought  to  be 
judged  on  the  total  period-of- 
time  effect.” 

Kid  in  Rompers 

Mr.  Williams  cited  the  case  of 
Bruce  Russell’s  campaign  car¬ 
toon  in  the  Times  of  John 
Kennedy  dressed  in  rompers  and 
labeled  “Jackie  the  Kid.”  He  let 
the  cartoon  run  with  the  great¬ 
est  trepidation,  Mr.  Williams 
said. 

“And  yet  the  effect  of  those 
rompers  cartoons  was,  by  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  the  sum  and 
total  of  what  we  had  been  say¬ 
ing  in  our  editorials.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  Russell  said  it  in 
one  cartoon,  and  our  editorials 
said  it,  if  effect,  ten  thousand 
words  later.” 


Mr.  Knowland  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  running  cartoons 
that  did  not  agree  with  the 
paper’s  editorial  ijolicy  but  that 
they  should  not  run  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Don’t  Assign  Ideas 

Some  other  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  were: 

1.  Should  editors  assign  topics 
to  cartoonists  so  that  the  day’s 
cartoon  subject  is  discussed  in 
an  editorial? 

Mr.  Knowland:  “We  don’t 
assign  ideas.  The  cartoonist 
creates  the  idea  and  more  than 
95  percent  of  them  go  into  the 
paper  without  any  change  at  all. 
If  there  is  an  editorial  on  the 
same  subject  the  same  day  it’s 
pure  coincidence.” 

Mr.  Woollard:  “With  us  the 
cartoonist’s  idea  comes  first. 
Sometimes  the  cartoonist’s  idea 
suggests  an  editorial  so  we  hold 
the  cartoon  up  for  a  day  to  get 
an  editorial  to  go  with  it.” 

Mr.  Williams:  “I  don’t  mind 
the  public  believing,  if  they  want 
to,  that  I  supply  every  idea  that 
goes  into  Bruce  Russell’s  car¬ 
toons.  But  the  truth  is,  I 
wouldn’t  dare  give  him  an  idea. 
It  might  dislodge  an  idea  of  his 
own  that  might  win  another 
Pulitzer  prize.” 

Local  Topics 

2.  Should  cartoonists  hit  at 
local  matters? 

Mr.  Woollard:  Yes.  Cartoons 
are  like  the  news.  Local  news  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  a 
paper. 

Mr.  Knowland:  There  should 
be  a  balance  as  there  is  in  local 
and  national  and  international 
news  in  the  news  pages. 

Mr.  Williams:  There  should  be 


balance,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
local  subject  cartoons  get  more 
response. 

3.  Should  local  cartoons,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  get  such  local 
response,  be  softened  or  should 
they  swing  as  hard  as  a  cartoon 
lampooning  Russia? 

Mr.  Knowland:  “Swing  just 
as  hard.  An  editor  can’t  be 
guided  by  mail  response  any 
more  than  a  senator  can  cast 
his  votes  on  the  basis  of  the  mail 
he  receives.  To  follow  the  mail 
would  be  an  abdication  of  the 
editor’s  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Woollard:  “Swing  just 
as  hard.” 

Mr.  Williams:  “We  got  a  con¬ 
stant  dribble  of  angry  letters 
over  the  rompers  cartoons.  After 
all  the  cancellations,  our  circu¬ 
lation  was  larger  than  when  the 
campaign  started.  It  should  be 
the  same  with  local  cartoons. 

Social  Satire 

4.  Should  the  cartoonist  try  to 
get  away  from  the  traditional 
political  cartoon  into  more  hu¬ 
man  interest  and  social  satire 
subjects  such  as  many  European 
artists  use? 

Mr.  Woollard:  “I’d  welcome 
them.  But  human  interest  car¬ 
toons  are  just  as  hard  to  get  as 
good  human  interest  stories.  We 
have  lots  of  routine  political 
news  in  our  papers  and  not 
enough  human  interest.  When 
we  can  get  it  we  use  it.” 

Mr.  Knowland:  “Variety  is 
desirable.  We  would  use  it.” 

Mr.  Williams:  “Variety  helps 
a  lot  in  everything.” 

The  cartoonists  voted  to  hold 
their  next  convention  in  Chicago, 
the  date  to  be  set  later. 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Changing  Technology 


Affecting  Personnel 


Bv  Gerrv  Van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 
Meeting  for  their  13th  annual 
conference,  about  70  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  talked  about 
new  processes  in  production  and 
new  approaches  to  personnel 
and  labor  relations. 

Fred  Hopkins,  Detroit  Newn, 
president,  opened  the  three-day 
session  here  last  week  by  re¬ 
minding  his  colleagues  that 
“changing  newspaper  technol¬ 
ogy”  necessitates  changes  in 
personnel  and  labor  relations 
administration. 

“To  resist  it,  to  refuse  to 
adapt  to  it,  is  like  holding  your 
breath ;  you  kill  your.self,”  he 
said. 


hours  and  increased  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  as  factors  contributing  to 
the  newspaper  manpower  situa¬ 
tion. 


(ktnsider  Pre»-edent 


In  the  area  of  labor  relations, 
he  said,  “we  can  no  longer  work 
exclusively  toward  settlement  of 
a  current  problem  lest  we 
blunder  into  a  hasty  judgment 
that  will  have  us  paying  the 
piper  at  some  future  date.” 

“M  a  n  n  i  n  g  tables,  for  in¬ 
stance,”  he  went  on,  “must  be 
negotiated  in  terms  of  both 
present  needs  and  consideration 
of  how  precedents  will  alfect 
us  in  the  future.” 

George  Dale  and  Chester  E. 
Clark,  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
Special  Standing  Committee,  in¬ 
dicted  labor  unions  for  practices 
detrimental  to  progress  within 
the  newspaper  industry.  They 
cited  restrictions  against  trans¬ 
fers,  over  -  manning,  reduced 


Senator  Wayne  Morse  (D- 
Oregon),  said  the  complex  legal 
structure  governing  collective 
bargaining  is  in  danger  of 
“overwhelming  the  processes.” 

Among  the  revisions  he  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  present  laws 
were:  increased  protection  to 
small  employers  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  not  covered  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  law;  and  a  greater  reliance 
upon  arbitration  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  disputes. 

Dan  Ruthenberg,  Cleveland 
PrenH,  newly  elected  president 
of  NPRA,  said  earlier  that  after 
being  immersed  in  a  “jungle  of 
collective  bargaining”  for  eight 
months  he  thought  there  was  a 
need  for  simplifying  present 
complex  laws  with  a  few  basic 
rules. 


LADDER  OF  SUCCESS — Bulletin  board  at  the  Washington  Star  whie 
displays  portraits  of  supervisory  personnel  who  have  risen  through  th 
ranks  is  a  point  of  interest  to  Fred  Hopkins  of  the  Detroit  News  as 
Dan  Ruthenberg  of  the  Cleveland  Press  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association.  Telling  about  it,  at  right,  is  Ed  Duplinskyj 
Washington  Star.  : 


Pr 

Washington  Star.  :  gjo^j 

experiences  in  the  use  of  new  „  ,  _  , 

processes.  The  consensus  was  S.F.  Pension  riUlfl  nui"^ 

that  they  are  good  for  man-  Close  to  $  Million 
agement  from  an  economical  FraN(  isc<  rjl  2 

standpoint  and  are  good  for  payments  totalling!  Squ 

labor  from  the  standpoint  of  007.05  have  been  paid  since  “rf 

being  healthier  and  cleaner.  retirement  income  S, 

In  the  use  of  photocomposi-  fund  of  San  Francisco  Newss  ^11  1 
tion,  Mr.  Eybers  said  the  for-  paper  Publishers  Association! 


experiences  in  the  use  of  new 
processes.  The  consensus  was 
that  they  are  good  for  man¬ 
agement  from  an  economical 
standpoint  and  are  good  for 


tion,  Mr.  Eybers  said  the  for¬ 


mer  hot  metal  machine  opera-  ^^d  the  San  Francisco-Oaklandl 


tors  seem  to  feel  right  at  home.  Newspaper  Guild.  The  year  end! 


“Not  fooling  with  hot  metal  balance  was  $969,709.52  in  cash 
seemed  to  inspire  them  to  set  securities. 


One  Exemption  LuM 


more  type,”  he  remarked.  The  Subsequently,  $37,750.75 


PERSONAL  CHAT — Hobnobbing 
at  personnel  managers'  meeting  in 
Washington:  Left  to  right — Jim 
Mills,  Denver  Post;  Wlllmott  Lewis, 
production  manager,  and  Lauretta 
Hupman,  training  coordinator, 
Washington  Star;  Jay  Wenrich, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers;  and 
John  Waits,  production  manager, 
Washington  Dally  News. 


Newspapers  have  lost  at  least 
one  exemption  under  the  new 
minimum  wage  law,  Clarence  T. 
Lundquist,  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  told 
the  group.  Circulation  workers 
in  branch  stations  formerly  ex¬ 
empt  under  the  local  retailing 
clause  will  now  be  subject  to 
the  new  standard  unless  they 
qualify  as  learners,  apprentices 
or  handicapped  workers. 

Mr.  Lundquist  said  also  that 
no  clarification  had  been  made 
in  the  professional  status  of 
newspapermen.  The  $125  wage 
test  was  not  conclusive,  he  said, 
and  each  individual  case  had  to 
be  considered  by  itself. 

Production  managers  of 
Washington’s  newspapers  — 
Harry  Eybers  of  the  Post,  Will- 
mott  H.  Lewis  Jr.,  of  the  Star 
and  John  V.  Waits  Jr.  of  the 
Daily  News  —  discussed  their 


Post  doesn’t  believe  in  having  contributions  by  the  Tribune 


cold  type  in  the  hot  metal  room.  Publishing  Co.,  publishing  the 


The  Star,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  Oakland  Tribune  have  beeni 
deliberately  kept  the  cold  type  transferred  to  the  fund  and  thei 


in  the  same  room,  separated  first  payments  to  retired  Trib 
by  a  glass  partition,  so  no  one  une  editorial  department  era- 


would  think  it  was  a  s 
operation. 

Other  officers  elected 


secret  ployees  have  been  authorized. 

'The  local  scale  provide* 
1  in-  $154.50  weekly  for  six-year 


eluded:  Vicepresident  Dan  Hall,  veterans,  and  the  publisher  puts 
St.  Petersburg  Times;  Secre-  an  additional  $5  weekly  into  the 


tary-treasurer  Jack  Edmunds,  pension  fund  for  each  employee 
Chicago  Siin-Times.  • 


Returns  to  Harvard 


86-65  Vote  Okays 
Contract  for  1,880 


By  a  vote  of  86  to  65,  members 
Minneapolis  New  Yoik  Printing  Press- 
Humphrey  Doermann,  an  ad-  Union  No.  2  approved  a 


ministratiye  assistant  at  the  two-year  contract  with  th« 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  Publishers  Association  of  New 


will  return  to  Harvard  College  York  City  recently.  It  is  retro- 
July  1  as  director  of  admissions,  active  to  Dec.  8  and  covers  aboulj 


Before  taking  up  newspaper  j^ggQ  pressmen  on  11  dailies. 


work  here  in  1958  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  dean  of  admissions. 


The  agreement  calls  for  the 
same  basic  $7  weekly  package 
of  wage  and  welfare  increases- 
that  was  accepted  by  other  craflf 
unions.  Pressmen  rejected 
same  proposal  when  it  was  firsit 
submitted  to  them. 


c  y' 


Sermon  Series 

Chicagc 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub 
lished  May  15  the  first  of  t| 
series  of  sermons,  chosen  to  bt| 
representative  of  the  best) 
preaching  in  Chicago,  which  th< 
newspaper  plans  to  publish  eacli 
Monday. 
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Offset  Made  Practical 
For  Daily  Newspapers 


Bv  Rolsert  U.  Brown 


Copenhagen 

Improvements  in  the  offset 
printing;  method  developed  here 
by  the  Aller  Press,  Ltd.,  Scan¬ 
dinavian  publishers  and  press 
builders,  indicate  that  this 
method  of  production  is  now 
practical,  economical,  and  fast 
enough  for  any  newspaper  re¬ 
gardless  of  size. 

The  offset  process  has  been 
limited  in  the  U.S.  to  small 
dailies  and  weeklies  because  it 
could  not  compete  in  speed  with 
the  letterpress  method  among 
newspapers  of  large  circulation. 

Press  speed  of  70,000  impres¬ 
sions  an  hour  have  been  per¬ 
fected;  plates  are  etched  in  five 
minutes,  with  additional  plates 
in  20  seconds  each;  plate  lockup 
on  the  press  has  been  simplified 
to  20  seconds;  and  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  of  typewriter  composition, 
perforated  tape  and  photo- 
composing  completely  eliminates 
all  hot  metal. 


Five-Color  Units 
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Six  units  of  the  fast  press, 
including  two  five-color  units, 
are  being  built  by  R.  Hoe  & 
Company  under  its  patent  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Aller  Press  for 
delivery  to  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit  late  this  year. 

Taking  the  Aller  process 
chronologically : 

Aller  has  adapted  IBM  type¬ 
writers  for  its  composition  proc¬ 
ess.  Girl  typists  prepare  a  visual 
copy  of  the  text  which  is  simul¬ 
taneously  punched  on  standard 
TTS  tape.  The  typewriter  auto¬ 
matically  codes  the  copy  and 
tape  for  justification.  If  a  line 
is  too  long  or  too  short  the 
carriage  jams  and  the  typist 
must  reset  the  line  immediately. 


(k>rrection  System 


corrections  will  be  in  the  right 
place.) 

The  corrected  tape  is  fed  into 
the  “Flash-o-Mat”  which  pro¬ 
duces  positive  film  strip  at  a 
little  less  than  a  line  per  second. 
This  machine  can  produce  six 
sizes  of  type  up  to  12-pt.  in 
widths  up  to  24  picas.  It  has  15 
type  faces,  including  italic  and 
bold,  and  can  automatically 
space  the  lines  up  to  the  width 
of  the  type  size.  Type  styles 
cannot  be  mixed. 


Strip  Film 


A  parallel  process  by-passes 
the  tape  perforation.  The  origin¬ 
al  typewritten  copy,  after  proof¬ 
reading,  is  fed  into  a  “Flash- 
o-Liner”  which  automatically 
justifies  and  turns  out  positive 
strip  film  at  10  lines  a  second 
regardless  of  line  length.  The 
copy  paper  has  perforations  on 
each  side  which  go  over  a 
ratchet  on  the  “Flash-o-Liner” 
to  control  the  speed.  Speed  of 
the  camera  unit  can  be  varied 
for  leading.  Corrections  are 
made  manually  on  a  table  with 
similar  ratchet  pins.  The  holes 
insure  that  the  corrected  line  is 
in  alignment. 

At  no  time  is  any  correction 
made  in  the  film  strip. 

Makeup  is  done  with  the  film 
on  a  vacuum  table  which  is 
lighted  from  the  back.  Each 
piece  of  film  no  matter  how  small 
adheres  to  the  table.  When  the 
page  is  complete  a  wax-coated 
transparent  foil  is  laid  over  the 
film  and  picks  up  the  page  in¬ 
tact.  The  page  can  be  remade 
simply  by  peeling  off  all  or  part 
of  the  old  film  and  inserting 
new  items. 


.\utomatic  Etching 
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The  visual  copy  is  proofread 
and  if  further  corrections  are 
needed  the  line  is  noted  by  num¬ 
ber.  The  tape  is  then  run 
through  a  reperforator  which 
operates  at  600  lines  per  minute 
and  is  connected  to  a  typewriter. 
It  is  connected  also  to  a  switch¬ 
board-type  console  with  plugs 
corresponding  to  800  lines  of 
copy.  A  “stop”  is  inserted  for 
the  line  to  be  corrected  and  the 
machine  automatically  stops  so 
that  the  operator  can  re-type  the 
corrected  line  and  simultan¬ 
eously  insert  it  on  the  tape. 
(Later  models  of  the  console 
will  accommodate  more  than  800 
lines  and  will  also  re-type  the 
preceding  line  to  insure  that 


printing  surface  they  are  locked 
in  place  by  a  new  device  that 
does  not  require  any  screws  or 
pins. 

Mr.  Aller  says  paper  wastage 
will  be  less  than  5%  and  he 
personally  feels  it  will  be 
about  3%.  He  also  points  out 
that  although  ink  for  offset  costs 
more,  consumption  is  half  or  less 
than  half  of  what  is  used  in  the 
letterpress  process. 

Aller  Press  publishes  nine 
publications  by  offset  and  roto¬ 
gravure  in  three  plants  located 
in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark.  There  are  no  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Europe  using  the  off¬ 
set  process  but  one  in  Holland 
is  expected  to  do  so  soon. 

Aller  is  building  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Nantes,  France, 
to  produce  this  equipment. 


Parley  to  Weigh 
Offset  Cost  F actors 


An  evaluation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  offset  printing  in 
daily  newspaper  operations  will 
be  provided  by  the  program  at 
the  AN  PA  Research  Institute’s 
first  Offset  (Conference,  June  8, 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

The  session  will  follow  the 
Newspaper  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference.  William  D. 
Rinehart,  director  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  and  Service  Division 
of  the  Research  Institute,  is  in¬ 
viting  all  personnel  of  daily 
newspapers  who  are  interested 
in  the  offset  process  to  attend 
the  conference  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  ANPA. 


‘Watered’  Ink  Cuts 


Misting  and  Ruboff 


San  Francisco 
Water-based  ink  is  now  being 
used  daily  for  full  production  — 
except  color — of  the  San  Rafael 
Independent- Journal. 

Use  of  the  water-type  ink  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  California  Ink 
Ckimpany  follows  18  months  of 
in-plant  testing  and  develop¬ 
ment  there,  according  to  Roy  A. 
Brown,  publisher  of  the  daily 
which  serves  the  county  just 
north  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  experimentation  showed 
four  principal  benefits  and  will 
shortly  include  printing  of  color 
with  water-type  ink. 

Water-based  ink  is  cleaner, 
sharper  and  brighter,  Vincent 
Pampanin  of  the  ink  company 
said. 


Clironicle  Move 


The  page  is  photographed  onto 
a  chromium-plated  copper  shell 
8  one-thousands  of  an  inch  thick. 
Etching  is  done  through  the 
chrome  onto  the  copper  in  a 
newly-developed  automatic  ma¬ 
chine  that  develops,  dries  and 
etches  through  24  stages  in  5 
minutes.  The  machine  will  take 
one  plate  after  another,  each  one 
being  etched  20  seconds  after  the 
other.  It  takes  10  minutes  to 
produce  20  plates. 

According  to  Claes  Aller,  head 
of  Aller  Press,  the  plates  will 
last  for  7  million  impressions. 
They  are  bent  to  the  cylinder 
on  the  press.  Folded  almost 
double  at  each  end  beyond  the 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
is  preparing  to  change  one  of 
its  press  units  to  full  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  the  new  product.  The 
Chronicle  was  among  early  users 
of  the  water-type  ink  in  the 
series  of  experiments  which  the 
ink  company  began  in  1959. 

The  company  is  continuing  its 
research  in  a  pilot  plant  at 
Berkeley.  William  Parel  is  di¬ 
rector.  Presently  only  one  color 
ink  of  the  new  type  has  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

The  four  principal  factors  de¬ 
termined  in  the  18  months  of 
field  testing  in  the  San  Rafael 
newspaper  as  listed  by  Mr. 
Brown  are; 


Benefits  Listed 


“The  solids  are  black,  the  type 
is  sharp  and  clear. 

“The  ink  mist  has  been  re¬ 
duced  at  least  70  percent. 


“Show-through  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated. 

“No  mechanical  attachments 
or  devices  are  necessary  on  the 
press.” 

The  I-J  recognizes  that  the 
water-type  ink  is  not  perfect 
at  the  moment,  and  is  going  to 
require  some  additional  refine¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Brown  said. 

The  great  benefit  for  readers 
is  the  virtual  elimination  of  rub¬ 
off.  The  process  “just  about 
ends”  this  factor,  according  to 
Melvin  Davis,  I-J  pressroom 
foreman. 

The  special  boon  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  lies  in  the  fact  that  no 
additional  press  equipment  is 
required,  Mr.  Brown  said.  The 
pr^uct  is  usable  on  any  news¬ 
paper  press. 

CalInk  scored  an  important 
breakthrough  when  it  developed 
an  ink  which  did  not  attract 
lint.  Success  of  the  product  was 
established  with  presses  using 
newsprint  from  three  sources  — 
Crown  Zellerbach,  MacMillan  & 
Bloedel  and  Powell  River,  and 
West  Tacoma  Newsprint  (io. 

The  “best-of-all”  factor  in  the 
CalInk  product  is  price,  Mr. 
Brown  declared.  He  estimated 
the  ANPA’s  water-based  ink 
under  test  at  Allentown  costs 
twice  as  much  as  the  ink  avail¬ 
able  here. 

“California  Ink  anticipates 
this  new  water-type  ink  will  sell 
within  the  present  general  price 
range  of  oil  base  inks,”  Mr. 
Brown  reported. 

The  first  full  I-J  runs  early 
in  May  were  affected  somewhat 
by  the  fact  that  some  oil-based 
ink  was  still  in  the  pipelines 
there. 
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British  Tycoon  Lords  It  Over  Our  Press 


By  Pat  Munroe 


Washington 

The  U.  S.  press  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  stinging  criti¬ 
cism  in  a  decade. 

The  source  of  the  attack  is 
hardly  admirable  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  U.  S.  newsmen.  It  came 
from  Cecil  Harmsworth  King, 
who  aggressively  admits  to  be¬ 
ing  the  “mostest”  in  the  entire 
world  when  it  comes  to  mer¬ 
chandising  the  printed  word. 

The  scene:  The  National  Press 
Club.  The  date:  May  11. 

Perhaps  being  ushered  into  a 
large  ball  room  with  the  slim¬ 
mest  turnout  (about  100)  in  re¬ 
cent  Press  Club  history  stirred 
this  man’s  cholera. 

But  this  hulking  (6  ft.  plus 
many  inches) ,  broad  -  beamed 
(over  the  250-pound  mark)  man 
of  red  face  and  immense  power 
(he  plays  the  left-wing  game 
in  Great  Britain)  proceeded  to 
display  for  his  slim  audience  an 
enormous  self  -  assurance  that 
left  Americans  gasping  and 
British  newsmen  present  both 
embarrassed  and  appalled. 

Commented  a  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
in  a  dispatch  back  home: 

“If,  as  Mr.  King  suggested, 
Americans  are  living  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  some  of 
the  more  nostalgic  in  his  audi¬ 
ence  may  well  have  seen  him 
as  a  reincarnation  of  their  long- 
deceased  oil  and  railway  ty¬ 
coons.  Others  may  have  looked 
forward  hopefully  to  the  era 
of  Edwardian  diffidence.” 


ferent  from  the  all-American  cubic  miles  of  repetition,  head-  tisements.  You  give  the  story 


Says  What  He  Thinks 


female  of  today.”  lines  incredibly  amateurish  and  about  three  times  over  and  about 

The  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  bad,  lay-out  non-existent,  han-  five  times  the  proper  length  in  ^  ^ 
Northcliffe  (publisher  of  the  dling  of  pictures  ludicrous  —  order  to  give  something  around  ®  ^ 
London  Daily  Mail)  then  con-  surely  it’s  about  time  that  some-  your  advertisements. 
tinned:  body  was  hired  from  some  other  “You  shouldn’t  allow  adver- 

“In  the  last  Century  —  it’s  country  to  show  the  newspapers  tisers  to  dictate  to  you  the  form  B 
hard  to  credit  —  but  the  rest  of  this  country  how  to  conduct  your  newspapers  take.  You 
of  the  newspaper  world  looked  some  of  the  more  important  should  tell  the  advertisers  where 
to  America  and  names  like  techniques  of  the  craft.”  (Ap-  to  get  off.”  , 

Pulitzer  and  James  Gordon  Ben-  plause).  The  ^eatest  defect  of  U.  S. 

nett  were  known  all  over  the  Other  comments  on  the  U.  S.  journalism?  ^  J 


Pulitzer  and  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  were  known  all  over  the 


world  and  the  progress  of  news-  press : 


paper  journalism  in  (that)  Cen-  “The  papers  of  this  country 


The  ^eatest  defect  of  U.  S. 
journalism? 

“Brevity  —  lack  of.” 

King’s  domain  includes  the 


tury  was  an  inspiration  to  news-  have  integrity  and  I’m  assured  largest  output  of  newspapers  in  1, 

_ _ _ _  _ 1 _ _ _  _ ij  / _ i/\  _ _ _ _ llOC.- 


papers  in  other  countries. 


that  under  the  oceans  of  gray  the  world  (over  10  million  copies 


‘But  the  last  contribution  type  there  is  .something  worth  daily  —  including  the  sensa- 


made  by  the  press  of  this  coun¬ 


try  to  the  press  of  the  world  was 
by  Capt.  Joseph  Patterson  (New 


reading.  I’ve  seldom  come  on  it  tional  5-million  copies  per  day  L  ^ 
but  I’m  sure  it  must  be  there.  London  Mirror) ;  a  larger  cir-  I 


“American  TV  is  right  out  in  culation  of  general  magazines 


York  Daily  News)  and  that  was  front  and  American  magazines  than  Time,  Inc.;  a  higher  cir 


40  years  ago. 


are  perhaps  not  quite  as  bright  culation  of  technical  magazines 


‘Since  then,  leadership  in  the  as  the  French  but  certainly  than  McGraw-Hill;  20  million 


newspaper  press  of  the  world  technically  superior. 


books  annually;  outdoor  adver- 


has  passed  to  English  newspa-  “I  wonder  where  all  the  bright  Using;  a  substantial  interest  in 


pers,  Japanese  newspapers  and  Americans  interested  in  this  British  commercial  TV ;  a  news-  j 


French  newspapers 


Little  Parish  Magazines 


branch  of  activity  who  used  to  print  firm  in  this  hemisphere 
go  into  newspapers  —  rather  that  produces  more  than  500,000  jgenc 
now  the  brightest  go  into  tele-  tons  annually;  the  leading  pa-  , 


“Surely  it’s  about  time  they  vision,  the  rejects  into  maga-  pers  in  British  Guiana  and  the  jertoi 


(the  U.  S.  press)  woke  up.  zines  and  only  th( 

“The  structure  of  the  (news-  into  newspapers.  I 
paper)  industry  (in  the  U.  S.)  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
consists  of  a  lot  of  little  parish  rever.se  the  process 

magazines  scattered  over  the  ^  .  4 

..  ,  subservient  to  A 

country  with  no  national  paper 

except  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  “In  the  Americai 


zines  and  only  the  dregs  get  Barbados  and  three  dailies  in 
into  newspapers.  If  so,  I  feel  West  Africa. 


Newsprint  May  Go  Up 


Subservient  to  Advertisers 


“In  the  American  newspaper 


Surely,  it’s  about  time  some-  office  the  (copy  editor)  is  re- 


Some  other  well-aimed  jave-  1  count 
lins:  has  \ 

“Since  I  make  500,000  tons  of  ents 
newsprint  and  sell  most  of  it  in  recen 


thing  fresh  was  done  in  that  garded  as  a  saboteur  because  the  U.  S.  I  assure  you  the  price  York 


direction. 

“And  these  newspapers  con- 


if  he  cut  all  the  copy  to  the  charged  by  newsprint  manufac-  jSon 


sist  of  acres  of  soggy  verbiage,  white  space  around  the  adver- 


right  length  there’d  be  acres  of  turers  is  so  reasonable  it  will  for  t 


The  bluff,  articulate  Britisher 
stood  up  before  his  audience 
with  nary  a  note  and  inveighed 
against  the  U.  S.  press  and  the 
“horse  and  buggy”  stage  of 
U.  S.  politics.  He  later  sub¬ 
jected  himself  to  what  he  cal¬ 
lously  complained  of  as  “a  rag¬ 
bag  of  questions.” 

Let’s  take  him  from  start  to 
finish. 

In  his  opening  remarks  he 
said: 

“I’m  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
and  the  end  of  the  road  and  I 
don’t  see  why  I  should  waste 
my  time  and  yours  on  cliches. 
So  I  propose  to  say  what  I 
think  and  I  hope  no  offense  will 
be  taken.” 

He  then  described  himself  as 
a  Protestant  Irishman  brought 
up  in  Dublin,  a  person  with  an 
Ainerican  grandmother  bom  in 
Rochester  whom  he  described  as 
follows: 


shortly  have  to  be  increased.  .  .  '^erti 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  is  an  the  j 
extremely  competent  job  but  as  ^rni 
for  its  politics  the  less  said  the  tives 
better. 

“The  New  York  Times  is  not  thou 
a  very  competent  job  but  it  is  a  ■ 
paper  of  great  integrity  and 
there  is  in  it  —  I’m  sure  —  all  '  ...j 

you  want  to  know  about  world  i 
affairs.  ' 

“The  Wall  Street  Journal  j 
shows  great  enthusiasm  and 
from  a  production  point  of  view  „ 
it  IS  way  out  in  front. 

“I  was  asked  tj  attend  a  hear- 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons  . 
where  there  were  about  70 
Labor  MPs  who  wanted  to  ask 
me  about  monopolies  and  one 
of  them  asked  me  didn’t  I  think 
it  was  wrong  that  one  man 
should  have  so  much  power  j 
his  hands  and  I  said  ‘No.  I  think 
it  .  .  .  admirable  if  the  hands 


MODEST  ACTOR — Milte  Howard,  reporter  for  the  Memphis  Com-  “In  these  little  places  (under- 
mercial  Appeal,  seems  reluctant  to  take  plaudits  being  offered  by  his  developed  foreign  countries)  it’s 
father.  Jack  Howard,  president  and  general  editorial  manager  for  easier  to  make  some  substantial 


“I  knew  her  very  well  as  a 
very  gracious,  charming,  digni¬ 
fied  old  lady  —  altogether  dif- 


^ripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  E.  B.  Blackburn,  picture  editor  of  money.  In  West  Africa  we  origi-  ibani 


*tage  manager  for  the  Memphis  Press  ^ally  'put  in  about  600,000  sign 

Lflub  s  l^ndiron  show.  Tho  vouna»r  Howard  was  ono  ot  fha  dpass  rluh  c  _  ... 


Club's  Gridiron  show.  The  younger  Howard  was  one  of  the  press  club's  ^  ii  \  4  ^ 

principal  singers  in  the  sh^.  He  played  the  part  of  editor  Frank  R.  million  dollars),  of  ^  opei 


(Continued  on  page  80) 
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$2,000,  Plus  Guts  Opens  New  Ad  Agency 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  total  of  $2,000,  half  in¬ 
vested  in  used  furniture,  plus 
guts  is  what  it  takes  to  open 
an  advertising  agency  in  New 
York  City  these  days. 

How  long  John  S.  Fullerton, 
Inc.;  will  stay  in  business  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  of  course.  John 
Sheron  (“Bud”)  Fullerton  who 
has  the  guts  and  all  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  world,  along  with 
those  joining  with  him  in  the 
new  venture,  suggested  that  we 
look  them  up  this  time  next 
year,  and  find  out  how  they  are 
doing.  It’s  a  date. 

“We  have  every  expectation 
that  you  will  find  us  progressing 
very  well  indeed  as  a  general 
agency  for  consumer  advertising 
and  public  relations,”  Mr.  Ful- 
ilerton  said. 

1  His  experience  in  this  field 
I  dates  back  to  1937  and  a  summer 
job  at  Young  &  Rubicam.  Later 
he  came  back  to  Y&R  as  an  ac- 
I  count  executive.  Altogether  he 
has  worked  20  years  for  ad  cli¬ 
ents  or  as  a  client  himself.  Most 
recently  he  was  with  the  New 
York  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  as  a  service  representative 
for  the  Electric  Companies  Ad¬ 
vertising  Program  (ECAP).  For 
the  past  four  years  he  has  been 
earning  a  good  agency  execu¬ 
tive’s  salary.  He  is  willing  and 
able  to  risk  more  than  a  few 
thousand  in  his  own  business. 

Not  Hasty  Step 

“This  has  not  been  a  step 
i  taken  suddenly  in  haste,”  Mr. 
j  Fullerton  said  regarding  his  res- 
iignation  from  Ayer  to  open  his 
jown  office.  “I  have  been  plan- 
jning  it  actively  for  the  past  14 
months.  For  years  I  have  had 
the  fundamental  business  phi- 
ilosophy  for  my  own  agency.  It 
i  boils  down  to  this:  any  adver¬ 
tiser  with  an  appropriation  of 
I  $1,000,000  or  less  tends  to  get 
I  short  shrift  from  a  big  agency. 
I  In  my  own  small  agency  I  have, 
j  I  believe,  both  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  give  big  agency 
know-how  with  small  agency 
flexibility,  personal,  top  service 
and  sincerity.” 

Joining  with  Mr.  Fullerton 
under  this  recently  unfurled 
bMner  are  Jack  Peix,  who  re- 
j  signed  as  a  member  of  the  key 
operations  staff  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  to  be¬ 


NEW  AGENCY  SESSION — Plans  for  its  first  client  brings  together 
four  staff  members  of  J.  S.  Fullerton,  Inc.,  Left  to  right:  Joseph  Ruffner, 
public  relations  director,  Jack  B.  Peix,  general  manager,  Robert  Hallock, 
consulting  art  director  and  John  S.  (“Bud")  Fullerton,  president  and 
founder  of  the  "small  agency  with  big  agency  staff  and  know-how." 


come  vicepresident  and  general 
manager;  and  Joseph  Ruffner, 
who  heads  the  PR  department 
and  who  worked  previously  with 
Mr.  Fullerton  when  he  was  with 
the  Borden  Co. 

12  Prospective  Clients 

Some  12  prospective  clients 
are  being  actively  wooed.  They 
are  in  fields  Mr.  Fullerton  feels 
he  knows  best,  because  he  has 
worked  in  all  of  them — banking, 
foods,  drugs,  liquor  and  travel. 

“We  aim  to  be  billing  at  least 
$1,000,000  before  this  year 
ends,”  Mr.  Fullerton  said. 

Mr.  Fullerton  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  this  step  by 
his  wife  who,  as  Jean  Macpher- 
son,  was  also  in  advertising  be¬ 
fore  he  met  and  married  her  in 
1957.  For  14  months  “Bud”  has 
worked  most  nights  and  week¬ 
ends  on  plans  for  his  own 
agency.  This  period,  however, 
has  not  been  the  exclusive  span 
of  his  dream.  It  was  fully  two 
years  ago  that  he  plunked  down 
about  $1,000  for  the  used  office 
furniture  that  he  has  now  moved 
into  the  space  the  firm  occupies 
in  the  Mirror  Building,  235  E. 
45th  St.  'These  furnishings  con¬ 
sist  of  10  assorted  tables,  desks 
and  chairs,  five  filing  cabinets, 
and  three  typewriters. 

The  small  office  is  being 
rented  from  people  with  whom 
he  has  done  business  for  many 
years.  It  once  was  the  Ripley 
Believe-it-or-not  office  and  later 
was  storage  space. 

“Bud”  believes  that  a  period 


of  recession  is  a  good  time  to 
start  an  advertising  agency.  He 
pointed  out  that  these  days  a 
number  of  top  grade  people  are 
available  to  do  outstanding  crea¬ 
tive  work  on  a  free-lance  basis. 
For  what  he  has  done  since  the 
office  opened  in  March  he  has 
been  able  to  get  excellent  work 
at  reasonable  cost,  he  said. 

To  give  up  the  security  of  a 
big  agency  and  dive  into  the  sea 
of  free  enterprise  is  something 
that  should  be  undertaken  when 
one  has  reached  the  “age  of 
conservatism”,  in  Mr.  Fuller¬ 
ton’s  opinion.  He  thinks  that  he 
is  at  that  stage  now.  He  is  now 
44.  Life  really  began  for  him, 
he  commented,  at  40  when  he 
got  married.  Mrs.  Fullerton  is 
in  compete  sympathy  with  his 
plans.  She,  however,  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  coming  back  into 
agency  work,  since  she  feels  it 
is  more  important  to  take  care 
of  the  two  Fullerton  sons  in 
their  Locust  Valley  home. 

Before  marriage,  “Bud”  grew 
up  in  New  York  City,  West¬ 
chester  and  Long  Island.  It  was 
while  he  was  at  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  that  he  got  the  summer  job 
with  Y&R.  When  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1938,  he  started  as  a 
salesman  for  the  Com  Products 
Co.  Then  he  moved  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Mac- 
fadden  Publications.  In  1941  he 
took  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to 
assist  in  orgpanizing  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  the  USO. 

Came  Pearl  Harbor  and  four 
and  a  half  years  in  the  U.  S. 


Navy.  He  participated  in  the 
Normandy  and  Borneo  inva¬ 
sions.  After  the  war  he  became 
advertising  manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Foods.  From  there  he 
became  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Harrington,  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Hurst,  a  San  Francisco 
advertising  agency.  From  this 
position  he  became  assistant  to 
Stuart  Peabody,  then  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Borden  Co. 
It  was  then  that  he  and  Mr. 
Rulfner  worked  together  on  the 
“Elsie,  the  Cow”  promotion 
among  other  projects. 

‘Elsie’  Was  Fun 

“We  had  fun  getting  Elsie 
actually  to  visit  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute,”  Mr.  Fuller¬ 
ton  laughed. 

Even  in  the  days  when  they 
were  together  at  the  Borden 
Co.,  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Mr.  Ruff¬ 
ner  talked  of  someday  opening 
their  own  advertising  agency. 
But  “Bud”  went  to  Y&R,  where 
he  was  from  1951  to  1958,  and 
Joe  rounded  out  his  PR  experi¬ 
ence  with  Lever  Brothers,  Sel- 
vege  &  Lee,  the  Carrier  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Arthur  Schmidt  Associ¬ 
ates  and  lastly  with  Carl  Ruff 
Associates. 

With  Y&R  during  the  eight 
years,  Mr.  Fullerton  handled 
such  accounts  as  Four  Roses, 
Drake  Bakeries,  Lane  Cedar 
Chest,  Moore  -  McCormick 
Steamship  lines,  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Trust  Co.,  and  Bristol- 
Myers.  In  1958  he  accepted  a 
handsome  offer  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  with  Johnson  &  Lewis, 
where  he  was  account  for  the 
Bank  of  America  and  American 
President  Steamship  Lines. 
'Then  in  1959  Ayer  called  him 
back  to  New  York  and  in  spare 
time  “Bud”  began  to  work  on 
his  own  agency. 

“This  is  it,  I  hope,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 


2  Join  O  &  O 

Chicago 

Thomas  L.  Fortune  and  Tom 
Clifford  have  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  Mr.  For¬ 
tune  was  most  recently  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine’s  Chicago  sales  staff.  Mr. 
Clifford  joined  0  &  0  from 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 
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AD-lines 

By  Roliert  B.  McIntyre 


Think  Big  in  Color, 
Pepsi  Bottlers  Told 


'IFuMiV  MiP  uHMi  •! 


Key  to  a  sound  newspaper  ad 
rate  structure  rests  in  a  co¬ 
relationship  of  every  rate  in  the 
paper — local,  national  and  classi¬ 
fied,  according  to  Donald  P. 
Miller,  publisher  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Miller’s  dailies  have  been 
using  their  own  Lehigh  Valley 
Plan  of  discounts  since  the  early 
40’s.  In  effect,  it’s  a  volume  struc¬ 
ture  with  frequency  built  in. 

The  plan  offers  discounts  rang¬ 
ing  from  2%  to  20%.  from  a 
minimum  of  294  lines  a  week  to 
a  maximum  of  12  pages  weekly. 
All  local  advertisers  are  billed 
weekly  and  earn  discounts  if  the 
bill  is  paid  within  seven  days. 

To  enable  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  to  qualify  for  the  top  dis¬ 
counts,  the  Call-Chronicle  set  the 
ad  discount  up  to  a  page  a  week 
on  the  local  curve;  found  the 
volume  discount  to  be  16%  at 
144.000  lines  a  vear. 

*  *  * 

.After  this  curve  was  de\’eloped. 
based  on  60  full  pages.  4%  added 
for  frequency,  and  all  points  had 
been  found  on  the  curve  chart  by 
interpolation,  the  Call-Chronicle 
set  up  a  .simple  scale  of  discounts 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  figure  called  for  by  the 
interpolation. 

“The  result,”  Mr.  Miller  said, 
“was  a  simple  discount  structure 
that  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
a  standard  volume  bulk  discount. 
In  reality  it’s  an  annual  volume 
structure  with  freqiiencv  built  in. 

‘This  is  possible  because  there 


“Think  big!  Think  young! 
Think  in  color!” 

That’s  the  advice  being  given 
to  Pepsi-Cola  bottlers  these  days 
by  Philip  B.  Hinerfeld,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  Pepsi’s  New  York  home 
office. 

And  it  looks  like  the  advice  is 
being  taken  by  the  530  independ¬ 
ent  presidents  of  local  bottling 
works  as  well  as  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  in  charge  of  Pepsi’s  20 
company-owned  plants.  While  it 


is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  how 
many  newspapers  will  be  on  the 
.schedule  so  early  in  the  year,  an 
educated  guess  puts  the  total  at 
about  1100. 

Local  new'spapers  play  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  for  the  independent 
Iwttler  in  his  push  for  Pepsi¬ 
Cola,  and  is  one  reason  why 
Pepsi  has  been  awarded  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  Citation. 
Against  the  national  umbrella 
of  network  TV  and  radio  and 
full-run  use  of  magazines,  the 


basic  medium.  In  the  summer 
months  ahead,  newspapers  will 
carry  a  major  share  of  his 
message. 

Mat  Order>  Heavv 


really  is  nothing  like  ‘bulk’  in  the  turns  to  newspapers  as 

newspaper  business  because  of 
our  full-page  units.  .After  one 
full-page  is  sold  we  can’t  sell 
anything  but  another  full  page. 

Therefore,  frequency  is  automati¬ 
cally  compensated  for.” 

Mr.  Miller  made  the  point  that 
while  it’s  possible  to  buy  a  truck- 
load.  carload,  or  shipload  of.  say, 
cement,  there  are  no  shiploads 
of  newspaper  space,  only  “car¬ 
loads”  called  full  pages. 

“For  this  reason,”  he  said,  a 
properly  drawn  discount  curve 
also  provides  for  frequency.” 

Mr.  Miller  added,  “Since  we 
don’t  net  20%  before  taxes  we 
see  no  reason  to  exceed  this  real¬ 
istic,  generous  discount.” 


One  thing  is  certain  after  talk¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Miller.  The  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  are  not 
going  to  rush  into  anything  until 
they  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
the  whole  answer  to  the  rate  dis¬ 
count  question. 
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.At  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  which  started 
handling  the  account  this  year, 
John  “Bud”  Doble,  vicepresident 
and  account  group  head,  this 
week  told  E&P  that  orders  for 
mats  from  the  catalog  indicate 
heavy  usage  of  the  newspaper 
medium.  So  far,  9,000  black  and 
white  mats,  and  2,900  four-  and 
two-color  mats  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  Mr.  Doble  said. 

ROP  color  ads  in  newspapers 
should  range  from  a  minimum  of 
six  full  pages  to  as  high  as  30, 
he  estimated.  Orders  have  been 
placed,  for  example,  for  18  four- 
color  pages  in  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State-Record. 

Pepsi  and  BBDO  make  regu¬ 
lar  surveys  of  advertising  pene¬ 


tration.  These  surv'eys  consist 
of  telephone  calls  to  1500  people 
in  18  cities.  According  to  the 
latest  surv’ey,  the  advertising 
penetration  is  the  highest  for 
a  new  campaign  at  this  stage. 

More  people  connected  the 
“Think  Young”  theme  of  Pepsi’s 
current  advertising  with  Pepsi 
than  they  did  the  theme  of  any 
of  the  other  soft  drinks  about 
which  they  were  questioned. 
Pepsi  had  only  been  pounding 
its  new  theme  in  all  media  for 
one  and  a  half  months  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  made. 

The  first  Pepsi  magazine  ad 
prepared  by  BBDO  that  ran  in 
February’  drew  a  higher  reader- 
-ship  among  women  than  any  ad 
for  Pepsi  run  by  Life  magazine 
since  January’,  1954,  according 
to  a  sun’ev  bv  Daniel  Starch 
&  Staff. 

2nd  in  (kilor 

The  Pepsi  bottlers  have  long 
been  thinking  in  terms  of  news- 
liaper  color.  E&P’s  ROP  color 
issue  of  March  25  showed  that 
Pepsi  moved  from  fourth  place 
in  1959  to  second  place  in  total 
ROP  color  linage  in  1960.  Wins¬ 
ton  cigarets  held  first  place  with 
2,700,000  lines  to  Pepsi’s  2,092,- 
000  lines. 

Black  and  white  and  two- 
color  pages,  plus  smaller  units, 
complete  Pepsi’s  newspaper  line¬ 
up.  In  creating  the  basic  ROP 
newspaper  page,  BBDO  de¬ 
veloped  a  format  that  remains 
the  same  in  all  space  units  in¬ 
cluding  full-page  black  and 
white  and  two-color  ads.  The 
Pepsi  carton  and  fountain  dis¬ 
penser  are  displayed  directly 
above  large,  easy-to-read  copy 
(see  cut).  Below  the  copy  is  a 
situation  photograph  occupying 
roughly’  three-fourths  of  the  ad 
space. 

Pepsi’s  adherence  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  newspaper  format  in  all  ad 
sizes  is  based  on  its  concept  of 
building  a  strong  family  re- 
semblence  for  Pepsi  ads  that 
can  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
most  casual  newspaper  reader. 
The  new  Pepsi  campaign  in 
magazines  and  on  outdoor 
posters  delivers  the  same  visual 
impact  as  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram. 


“Pepsi’s  most  successful  ad 
v’ertising  programs  have  alwayi 
been  those  which  struck  a  timel]j 
note,”  the  catalog  says.  “Tliui 
we  offered  the  customer  more  fo; 
his  money  in  depression  timed 
And  in  the  Fifties,  we  apiif-aled 
to  a  style-conscious  market  witij 
the  ‘light  refreshment’  theme 
“Your  new  Pepsi  program  i; 
even  more  timely,  more  loiti 
petitive  .  .  .  Look  around.  Th* 
most  dramatic,  most  univcrsa. 
characteristic  in  America  toda: 
is  our  amazing  young-mindedj 
ness.” 

The  catalog  continues:  “Fir?' 
of  all,  more  of  us  are  young. 
And  the  youth  market  will  con 
tinue  to  mushroom  in  the  decadf 
ahead.  Today  in  every  walk  o: 
life — in  industry,  in  politics,  ii 
science  and  education,  in  everr 
conceivable  leisure-time  activit 
— everywhere  we  look  we  sei 
people  who  are  young,  livf 
young,  stay  young,  play  youne 
marry  young,  buy  young,  drini 
young,  think  young.” 

Photography  Featured 

This  year’s  Pepsi  campaign  i 
a  photographic  presentation  a.) 
opposed  to  the  art  illustrationa 
of  recent  years.  This  change 
illustrative  technique  was  based 
on  two  factors: 

1)  Photography  adds  a  real 
ism  and  immediacy  to  Peps 
advertising  that  drawings  coulc 
not  deliver.  Photography,  it  wa.' 
pointed  out,  is  employed  in  mos; 
non-fictional  editorial  mattei 
while  drawings  are  used  mor 
frequently  to  illustrate  fiction. 

2)  Photography  permit? 
greater  involvement  with  thf 
advertising  among  newspaper 
and  magfazine  readers.  Accord-, 
ing  to  John  Bergpn,  BBDO  cops 
supervisor,  “Pepsi  ads  this  yeaj 
are  designed  to  hit  customer^ 
where  they  live  .  .  .  not  wheii 
they  hope  to  live  or  dream  t4 
live.  We  want  people  to  see  oui 
ads  and  say,  ‘Look,  that’s  us.) 
.  .  .  and  that’s  where  photo? 
graphs  can  beat  drawings.” 
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Theme  Explained 

In  a  catolog  of  Pepsi  adver¬ 
tising  tools  available  to  bottlers, 
the  company  explains  the  think¬ 
ing  behind  the  new  theme,  “Now 
It’s  Pepsi  for  Those  Who  Think 
Young.” 


SALES  FORCE  BN  ACTION 


DISCOUNTS* 

for  BULK  or  FREQUENCY 
SAVINGS  UP  TO 


by  consumers,  retailers  m 
bottlers. 

As  a  result,  every  major 
drinks  producer  is  now  mar  met¬ 
ing  his  product  in  cans  in  mnjcr 
metropolitan  areas.  Though  inoit 
of  the  brands  covered  in  UJ.| 
Steel’s  newspaper 
service,  such  as 


Reps,  U.S.  Steel  Meet 
On  Soft  Drink  Drive 


cover 

South 

Carolina 

effectively 

economically 


adverti."  ing 
Coca-Coli, 
Pepsi-Cola  and  Hires  Root  Beer 
are  nationally  distributed,  othen 
are  distributed  regionally.  Tim 
photographic  illustrations  of  Mr.  Norton  said,  has  set  a  main 
paper  industry’s  many-faceted  brand  named  soft  drinks  in  cans,  theme  for  U.S.  Steel’s  1961 
National  Sales  Force  in  action  accompanied  by  a  series  of  per- 


Bv  Robert  B.  Mclntvre 


campaign,  Nc 

came  to  light  last  week  in  the  tinent  attention  compellers,  will  brand  in  cans.' 
conference  room  of  the  Bureau  be  sent  free  on  request  to  news- 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  The  NSF  papers.  An  order  form  is  fum- 
is  a  team-work  program,  de-  ished  with  the  proof, 
veloped,  planned  and  carried  out  The  new  service  is  geared  to 
by  the  American  Association  of  help  newspapers  prepare  adver- 
Newspaper  Representatives  and  tising  for  bottlers  as  well  as  for 
the  Bureau  working  as  a  unit,  retail  stores.  Mats  make  it  pos- 

Norman  Greer,  Bureau  ac-  sible  to  include  illustrations  of  jjjjg 
count  executive.  Eastern  sales  the  brands  in  ads  as  featured 
division,  arrangfed  a  meeting  of  items,  or  to  illustrate  item 
top  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  marketing  listings, 
executives  with  18  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  32  dailies  scheduled 
to  carry  U.S.  Steel’s  25-local- 
market  saturation  soft-drinks- 
in-cans  campaign.  The  promo¬ 
tion,  set  to  run  through  June, 

July  and  August,  calls  for  ten, 

1000-line  ads — h^f  of  them  in  _  _  _ 

ROP  color  (E&P,  April  page  ation  Snowflake.” 

28) 

'  V  X'  i.  j  ^  During  the  three  years  of  U.S. 

The  mating  amounted  to  a  promotion  of  soft  drinks 

last-minute  briefing  of  the  Norton  said,  thers 

newspaper  representatives  on  ^ 

I  how  their  r^p^tive  newspapers  acceptance  of  canned  soft  drinks 
can  best  build  the  campaig^n  into 
I  extra  linage. 

Among  the  18  representatives 
were  Fred  W. 
newly-elected  national 
the  AANR  and 
and  national  sales  director 
Jann  &  Kelley,  and  W. 

Fiske  Lockridge,  president  of 
AANR’s  New  York  Chapter  and 
general  manager  the  news- 
paper  The  Katz 

Agency, 

Both  men  pledged  their  sup- 
port  in  alerting  the  membership 
of  their  respective  organizations 

to  the  linage  potential  of  the  ^ 

U.S.  Steel  campaign.  HR  k 

New  Mat  Service  A 

Highlight  the  two-hour 
meeting  was  the  introduction 
a  Brand  Names  Soft-Drinks-In- 
.  Cans  Advertising  Service  fea- 
turing  newspaper  mats,  in  three 
practical  sizes  each,  of  more  than 
brand  named  soft 
The  service,  presented  at 
week’s  meeting  by  Warren  Me- 

Candless  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur-  'STEELING'  THEMSELVES  FO 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  U.S.  Steel’s  present  at  special  meeting  o 

agency,  is  the  newest  of  a  long  Steel  Corp.'s  soft  drink  in  cans 

series  of  newspaper  ad  services  Pif*er,  newly  elects 

to  be  offered,  and  is  being  Association  of  Newspaper  F 

proofed  to  Metro  Newspaper  iTu 

O'  u  'u  V  r  dent  of  AANRs  New  York  Ch 

Service  subscribers  ^tween 

cover  and  index  pages  of  Metro  s  Raymond.  Eastern  sales  manat 

Master  Proof  books  for  June.  Norton,  manager  of  general  i 

Mats  of  any  or  all  of  the  auistant  manager  ( 


Personalized  Ads 

Local  saturation  campaign: 
25  top  soft  drinks  market* 
will  show  the  consumer  the  car 
with  the  label  which  represent! 
to  him  his  favorite  refreshment 
personalized  advert  isinj 
will  be  seen  in  25  saturatioi 
markets  in  32  newspapers,  oi 
outdoor  posters,  and  on  T\ 

More  Ad  t$  screens. 

William  Artz  of  U.S.  Steel’i 
Tom  Norton,  manager  of  gen-  market  development  division 
eral  advertising  for  U.S.  Steel,  who  has  been  assigned  to  carr 


'EffKtiv.  April  I  in  GreenvilU  and 
Columbia;  Juno  I  in  Chorl.slon 


Get  big  savings  now 
when  you  use  “The  Big 
3  in  S.  C.”  to  dominate 
this  state’s  marketing 
potential.  Contact  the 
individual  newspapers 
or  their  representatives 
for  rates,  discount 
schedules  and  complete 
information. 


News  and  Piedmont 

Repr.  Ward-GrifTilh  Co. 


State  and  Record 

Ropr.  The  Branham  Co, 


News  A  Courier  and  Post 
Repr.  The  John  Budd  Co. 
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covering  a  capital  market 


SPRINGFIELD  is  the  capital  of  Illinois  and  the  sales  capital  for  an  eleven-county  area  in  the  heart 
of  the  state.  The  city  and  the  entire  market  are  covered  and  sold  best  by  two  historic  newspapers: 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register.  They  offer  you  100%  coverage  in  Sangamon 
County  (Springfield)  and  60%  in  the  total  trading  area.  Both  newspapers  are  ideal  vehicles  for 
test  campaigns  in  a  market  that’s  made  to  order  for  testing  —  prosperous,  diversified,  stable. 


3Uittoi0  State  Journal  I  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


I  UK  MING  Ol-  rut’  I  II  • 


^  Co|2^  Neu)spa|2£ns 


15  llomelown  Daily  Ni*\^.spa|H‘rH  nAering  Springfudd,  Illinois~Nurthrrn  Illinm.*i-San  Dm'Ko. 
California  —  and  (iroator  L*>s  .\ng»‘h*s.  Sf*r\f<l  !»y  'Dm*  (’opioy  Washington  Hiiroau  and  'Ilir 
Coploy  Nows  Service.  HKPKKSKNTKI)  NATION.AId.Y  HY  W  KST  MDl.LIDAY  (X)  .  IN< 
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Study  sheds 
new  light  on 
advertising  values  ^ 
in  the  media 
field 

t 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Company,  the  nation’s  leading  authority  on  the  ^  supplement  field.  The  Nielsen  Media  Service  is  a  continuing  sur- 
measurement  of  brand  and  product  movement  in  the  grocery  and  vey  of  major  consumer  magazines  and  supplements  and  television  1 
drug  fields  and  recognized  authority  in  radio  and  TV  audience  program  audiences  conducted  in  the  same  national  panel  of  homes, 
measurement  is  now  reporting  on  magazine  and  Sunday  supple-  The  study  provides  a  comprehensive  report  on  print  audiences 
ment  audiences.  together  with  the  facility  for  examining  how  print  and  television  ( 

The  study,  just  released,  reveals  startling  facts  about  the  Sunday  work  together  in  reaching  the  advertiser’s  audience.  | 


i 


Here  is 

what  the  study 
shows  about  advertising 
values  in  the  Sunday 
Supplement 


field: 


1.  Adult  Homes  per  100  copies’' 


4.  Coverage  of  women,  age  18-34 


The  American  Weekly  is  read  in  more  adult  homes  per  copy 
than  any  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  checked.  The  American 
Weekly’s  reach  is  21.6%  greater  than  its  circulation. 

American  Weekly . 122 

Supplement  B . 106 

Supplement  C . 107 


2.  Adult  Women  Readers  per  dollar* 

The  American  Weekly  is  read  by  more  adult  women  per  dollar 
than  any  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  checked.  The  American 
Weekly  has  15.8%  more  adult  women  readers  per  dollar  than 
Supplement  B,  10%  more  than  Supplement  C. 

American  Weekly . 26^ 

Supplement  B . 228 

Supplement  C . 2^0 


3.  Adult  Men  Readers  per  dollar* 

The  American  Weekly  is  read  by  more  adult  men  per  dollar 
than  any  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  checked.  The  American 
Weekly  has  3.5%  more  adult  men  readers  per  dollar  than 
Supplement  B,  5.1%  more  than  Supplement  C. 

American  Weekly . 208 

Supplement  B . 201 

Supplement  C . 198 


With  its  greatest  penetration  among  women  readers  aged  18-34 
The  American  Weekly  reached  a  greater  total  of  women  in  this 
age  group  than  any  Sunday  magazine  checked. 

American  Weekly . 20.2% 

Supplement  B . 18.8% 

Supplement  C . 15.8% 


5.  Coverage  of  homes  in  Nielsen "A”markets 

The  American  Weekly's  greatest  strength  is  in  the  important 
Nielsen  “A”  markets. 

American  Weekly . 35.9% 

Supplement  B . 3^.7% 

Supplement  C . 20.7% 


In  the  findings  from  this  new  Nielsen  report  — which  rated 
American  Weekly’s  audience  reach  and  influence  far  ahead  of, 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  two  other  Sunday  Magazines 
studied— the  reading  public,  once  again  expresses  its  great  con 
hdence  in  our  superior  editorial  product. 

Public  recognition  of  American  Weekly  is  further  expressed  in 
its  longer  and  more  active  life.  Analysis  of  one  million  reader 
responses,  received  during  this  past  15  months,  reveals  that 
35%  to  50%  of  these  returns  came  in  weeks  and  months  after 
date  of  issue. 

The  Nielsen  Study  indicates  a  creative  power  and  public 
prestige  important  to  every  newspaper  distributing  The 
American  Weekly. 


'American  Wfeekly 
BEST  READ  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

...and  the  most  resultful 


'Bated  on  1^40  rates  and  ABC  circulationt  in  efTect  at  time  study  was  made.  Source:  N'ieUen  Media  Swviee— July-E>eeember,  1960. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


carry  ads  ranging  in  size  fr  h 
42  to  300  lines. 


American  Oil  Takes 
‘Big  Step’  in  Ads 


•  More  than  150  newspapen] 
are  set  to  carry  ads  on  Borden’s 
Cream  Cheese  Bars  during  the 
weeks  of  May  29  and  June  12 
The  same  papers  will  carry  adi 
on  Borden’s  process  cheese  slices 
during  the  week  of  June  5. 


Chicago  pacity.  An  institutional  program 
The  American  Oil  Company  prepared  by  McManus,  John  and 
is  launching  an  all-media  adver-  Adams  will  appear  in  Look. 
tising  campaign  (via  D’Arcy  Approximately  6,400  outdoor 
Advertising  Co.)  May  23  to  posters  will  herald  the  “Big 
establish  itself  as  a  national  Step.” 

marketer  of  petroleum  products.  American  Oil  petroleum  prod- 
The  campaign,  which  will  in-  ucts  will  be  handled  by  a  net- 
clude  800  daily  and  1,200  weekly  work  of  29,000  service  stations, 
newspapers,  is  designed  to  tell  coast  to  coast.  The  campaign  will 
motorists  about  American  Oil’s  fdl  about  the  switch  to  “Ameri- 
“Big  Step”  that  unites  three  can”  brands  of  gasoline  at  corn- 
regional  petroleum  marketers —  pany  locations.  American  Super 
American,  Standard  Oil  Com-  Premium  and  American  Regu- 
pany  (Indiana)  and  Utah  Oil  lar  will  replace  Standard’s  Gold 
Refining  Company — into  a  single  Crown  and  Red  Crown  brands 
nationwide  operation.  ia  the  Midwest;  and  Utah  Oil’s 

Ultra-Power  brands  in  the 
Using  ROP  Color  Northwest.  In  the  East  and 

D’Arcy  agency  has  created  a  ^outh  the  company  will  continue 
uniformed  American  Oil  dealer,  ^  rket  its  premium  gas  under 
clad  in  seven-league  boots  and  brand  name  of  Amoco  Super 
taking  a  giant  stride  across  the  Pacnnum,  as  well  as  American 
map  of  U.S.,  to  symbolize  the 

“Big  Step.”  This  smiling  giant  Although  the  new  campaip  is 

will  appear  in  newspapers  and  scope,  some  regional 

on  billboards  across  the  nation,  complications  remain  as  hold- 
ROP  color  will  be  used  in  news-  from  the  three-company 

papers  wherever  possible.  operations  that  existed  before 

j  ,  the  consolidation.  Artwork  and 
The  newspaper  schedule,  „„„„  _ 

breaking  May  23,  wiU  include  ^egfon 

newspaper  full  pages  in  four  Midwest,  the  company 

colo^,  plus  1,8.50  and  1,600  line  ^as  for  competitive  reasons  re¬ 
insertions  in  two  colors,  and  “Standard”  in 

various  re-sized  in  black  and  identifica- 

tion  while  retaining  a  common 
The  TV  list  includes  154  sta-  sign  desigpi  and  color  scheme, 
tions  and  330  radio  stations  will  This  has  made  a  split  run  neces- 
carry  spot  commercials,  fea-  sary  in  national  magazines, 
turing  the  new  musical  theme.  Special  advertising  for  the 
,  .  m*  •  Spring  interim  period  was  pre- 

pared  by  D  Arcy. 

National  magazine  adver-  *  ♦  * 

tising  will  include  Saturday 


•  American  Express  Co.’s 
“Travel  Family,”  a  group  of 
four  half-life-size  dolls  sculp¬ 
tured  specially  for  the  company’s 
1961  ad  campaign  (via  Bentoa 
&  Bowles,  Inc.)  is  currently 
appearing  before  75,000,00(1 
readers  of  six  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  37  major  Sunday 
newspapers  on  behalf  of 
travelers  checques. 


•  Ads  running  a  minimum  of 
1500  lines  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  newspapers  in  every 
major  market  beginning  in  June 
to  help  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  back  Father’s  Day  mer¬ 
chandising  by  retailers  of  Old 
Grand-Dad. 


JN  PENNA7 


•  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 1 
pany  of  New  York,  Inc.,  took! 
on  a  new  look  May  15  with  in¬ 
troduction  of  its  new  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  (via  BBDO). 
The  drive  is  running  in  all 
metropolitan  area  dailies  and 
select^  neighborhood  dailies  and! 
weeklies  throughout  New  York 
City  and  Westchester  County 
where  ads  are  running  about  540 
lines  in  size.  Campaign  features 
cartoons  reprinted  with  original 
captions  from  national  publica¬ 
tions. 


DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 

bu  SINGLE  warehousing; 


T0TM.0F  lACKMMNNA  anP  LUZERNE  COUMIES  IN 
SROS  (»NSUMERMARKETS-FEB.  6,1961 


The  drive  will  run  from  May 
20  to  June  17  and  will  include 
two  half-page  insertions  in 
comic  sections  of  247  Sunday 
newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  40,000,000.  TV, 
radio  and  trade  journals  are  also 
scheduled. 


news  features 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IM  LACKAWAMMACOWnY! 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  o'^ner  aeucious 

tures;  4%  favored  newsp 
•  A  greatly  expanded  news-  because  they  “Make  good 
paper  campaign  for  the  summer  when  crumpled  into  a  ball, 
months  is  being  released  for  Newspapers  in  Florida, 
Taaka  Vodka  by  Sazerac  Co.  necticut,  and  New  Jerse: 


SAWYER-reHeUSON  WALKER  COMPANY,  INC 
Nttiontl 

MW  TOM  CHtCAOO  NHIUSOUNMU  MTtOir 
ATUMITA  lOS  AN9CUS  SAN  MANOSCO 
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BEGINNING 

TO  LOOK  LIKE 

A  PYRAMID 


The  average  net  paid  weekday 
circulation  of  the  Herald  Tribune  for 
the  month  of  April  was  up  in  excess  of 
40,000  copies,  a  gain  of  more  than  12%  com¬ 
pared  with  April,  1960.  And  this  gain  comes  right  on 
top  of  three  consecutive  six- month -period*  gains,  each 
bigger  than  the  last.  Has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  trend,  hasn't  it? 


TOTAL  WEEKDAY  ADVERTISINQ  UNAQE 

Source:  M^dia  Racorda 

(Fmt  4  Months.  1961) 

Gain  or  Loam 

Herald  Tribune . 

.+  28,696 

Paper  A . 

10,982 

Paper  B . 

63,003 

Paper C . 

87,118 

Paper  D . 

99,454 

Paper  E . 

...  - 104,809 

Paper  F . 

...-295,748 

Total  Field . 

...-632,418 

auio  CITIES  L4»C£ST  COMBINED  DAILY  ClBCUlATlON 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


RtPSeseNTEO  BY  ALLEN  KLAPP  CO. 


AD  AGENCIES 


837  Dailies  Refuse  MMN  Report 

‘Res  Fermentarias’  Ads  ^ 

A  total  of  837  newspapers  On  Readership  Set 

published  in  the  U.S.  do  not 

accept  beer,  wine  or  liquor  Million  Market  Newspap«T», 
advertising,  according  to  a  Inc.,  has  published  the  first 
compilation  by  the  research  MMN-Starch  readership  repoit 
department  of  the  Bureau  of  of  national  advertising  appea^ 
ANPA.  ing  in  the  five  MMN  new.sp*. 

7  total,  181  do  not  pers,  Boston  (Mass.)  Gloht; 


‘Ajax’  Melts  McCann 
Down  the  Drain,  Too 


“Ajax,”  Palmolive  -  Colgate,  lost  it  in  as  many  minutes,  with 
Inc.’s  “foEiming  cleanser”  that  no  explanations  given. 

“melts  dirt  right  down  the  *  *  * 

drain,”  has  given  McCann-  •  Jack  Cantwell,  Douglas 
Erickson,  Inc.,  a  fast  flush,  too,  Coyle,  Herbert  Vitriol  and  Bar- 
accountwise.  rett  Welch,  all  with  major  ac- 

The  $4,000,000  account  has  count  responsibilities  at  Sulli- 
been  switched  by  C-P  to  Nor-  van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
man,  Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc.,  Inc.,  have  been  appointed  senior 
which  also  handles  Veto  and  vicepresidents.  .  .  .  Richard  D. 

Cashmere  Bouquet  for  C-P,  as  Wylly,  creative  director  of  wine, 

well  as  tw'o  test  market  prod-  SSC&B,  was  elected  a  senior 
ucts.  Poise  deodorant  and  Dy-  veep,  and  George  Frey  has  re¬ 
name  heavy  duty  detergent.  signed  as  veep  in  charge  of  net- 

The  split  with  McCann  re-  work  relations,  but  will  continue 

portedly  came  about  because  its  with  SSC&B  as  a  consultant, 
sister  agency,  McCann  -  Mar-  *  *  * 

schalk,  had  t^en  on  Pillsbury’s  •  Herman  Werman  has  been 
Tidy  House  account,  which  in-  named  associate  media  director 
eludes  cleansers.  Both  McCanns  of  the  Zlowe  Company,  Inc. 
are  part  and  parcel  of  Inter-  *  *  * 

public,  Inc.  •  Virginia  Dare  Extract  Co., 

*  *  *  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  named 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP  Martin  K.  Speckter  Associates, 

-  rpu  onn  non  j  •  1"^.,  to  handle  its  advertising  will  soo 

•  ^^200,000  advertising  promotion.  Speckter  is  the  Chicago, 

^ount  of  Coty  Inc  h^  been  agency  for  the  Wo«  Street  Jour-  business 
^t^edfromBBDO  toD^cer-  ^ 


do  not  accept  liquor  advertising.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  and 
Stated  another  way,  this  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
means  that  out  of  a  total  circu-  The  report  covering  the  March 
lation  of  58,192,303,  dailies  “study”  of  vreeks  of  the  sixth 
representing  a  total  of  19,779,-  and  20th,  gives  “Noted,”  “Seen- 
407  circulation  do  not  accept  Associated”  and  “Read  Most" 
or  liquor  copy.  The  scores  for  51  national  ads  which 
February,  1961  issue  of  News-  appeared  in  four  or  more  of 
liaper  Standard  Rate  &  Data  the  MMN  newspapers  during 
was  used  to  compile  the  data  this  period.  For  example,  a 
appearing  in  the  report.  Florida  Citrus  Commission  1013- 

•  line,  two-color  ad  received: 

n  _  Men:  Noted,  27%;  Seen-asso- 

Farm  Paper  Group  21%;  Read  most,  9%. 

Opens  Ad  Bureau  Women:  Noted,  53%;  Seen-as- 

Chicago  sociated,  46% ;  Read  most,  23%. 
A  State  Farm  Paper  Adver-  ^  1079-line  black  and  white 
tising  Bureau  representing  26  received:  Men: 

.nnH  \nnn\  f.nrm  nnhlirn-  Noted,  54%;  becn-associated, 


•  Anthony  C.  DePierro,  vice-  Theodore  W.  P^scott,  its  first  through  members  of  the 

president  in  charge  of  media  director,  comes  to  the  Bureau  Subsequent  niontl^ 

for  Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  from  the  Charles  E.  Hires  Com-  wifi  be  available  through 

Ballard,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  pany.  He  has  been  vicepresident  Starch  and  Stair  at 

a  director  of  the  agency.  for  marketing  and  a  member  of  <*ost. 

*  *  •  the  executive  committee.  For  six  , 

•  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.  years,  he  was  with  N.  W.  Ayer 

has  resigned  the  New  England  advertising  agency  and  served  BoA  Catalog  Offers 
Confectionery  Co.  account,  ef-  for  three  years  as  supervisor  of  Ad-Scllitig  Items 

fective.  Sept.  1.  the  Armour  account.  '  ' 

*  *  *  Prior  to  that,  he  w’as  for  19  A  newly-revised  catalog, 

•  Scripto  Inc.,  has  appointed  years  with  the  Scott  Paper  Com-  which  lists  some  500  different 
McCann-Marschalk  Co.  for  its  pany  of  Chester,  Pa.  For  seven  items  on  the  subject  of  news- 
full  line  of  writing  instruments,  years  he  w'as  advertising  man-  paper  advertising,  has  been  is- 

*  ♦  *  ager  of  this  firm.  sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 

•  Mrs.  Florence  W.  Goldin,  The  State  Farm  Paper  Ad-  tising,  ANPA,  according  to  Ed- 
vicepresident  and  director.  Grey  vertising  Bureau  will  offer  a.  ward  A.  Falasca,  creative  vice- 
Advertising,  Inc.,  has  been  vertisers  a  national  “package”'  president. 

elected  president  of  the  Adver-  of  locally  edited  farm  publica-  Among  materials  included 
tising  Women  of  New  York,  Inc.  tions  with  a  combined  circula-  are:  motion  pictures;  filmstrip 
for  a  two  year  term.  tion  of  nearly  4  million.  presentations;  easel  and  booklet 


In  th«  Quad-  ClDCT  1 
Cities  GLP  is  f  InjI  I 
ahaad  of  GNP. 

SBbZ,  ".K'i 

tha  i96i  haalth  of 
Gross  N  ationa  I 
Product.  Of  imme¬ 
diate  satisfaction  to 
Quad  •  City  people 
ttiamselves  is  the  very 
haaittiy  condition  of  - 
their  own  Gross  Local 
Product.  It  is  moving 
away— and  ep.  To  mar¬ 
keters  who  want  to  in¬ 
crease  their  stake  in  this 
270,000  population  area, 
the  active  local  Quad-City 
economir  is  an  attractive  tar¬ 
get.  Aim  with  these  news¬ 
papers  to  reach  the  5i%  of 
Quad-Citians  who  live  on  the 
Illinois  side. 


^oUimore  fe„ 


Correction 

In  E&P’s  April  22  listing  of 
dailies  offering  discounts  (Pag« 
122),  the  Rockford- Loves  Park 
(Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  was  incorrectly  listed  as  the 


.  Rockford-Loves  Park  Star  and 

nClQy  Register-Tribune. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Boating  Industry  Has 
Need  for  ‘Image’  Ads 


*Ram5ey.  Dakota  and  WashinkMim  Counties 


PIIPATCH 
PIONEER  PREft 


Represenfofives 

RIDOERJOHNS,  INC. 

New  York  •  Chicogo  •  Oefroif 
Son  Francisco  •  los  Angeles 
St.  Paul  ■  Minneapolis 


Chicago 

A  first-of-its-kind  study  in 
marine  retailing,  showing  ma¬ 
rine  retailers  how  to  better 
merchandise  boats  and  outboard 
motors,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing,  stressing  need  for 
“image”  ads. 

Two  sections  of  the  report 
are  devoted  to  advertising,  with 
special  reference  as  to  how  re¬ 
tailers  can  do  a  better  job 
locally,  and  also  how  to  make 
better  use  of  marine  manufac¬ 
turers’  newspaper  advertising. 
The  study  was  sponsored  by 
Outboard  Boating  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Chicago. 

‘Boating  Is  Fan’ 

In  its  general  conclusions,  the 
NYU  study  points  out  while 
the  “boating  message”  is  pri¬ 
marily  one  of  stressing  the  fun 
of  boating,  it  is  not  reaching 
the  consumer  very  effectively. 

‘We  found  that  most  retailers, 
instead  of  selling  fun,  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment,  have  been 
promoting  price,  best  boat,  best 
service,  etc.,”  said  the  report. 
‘They  were  not  very  concerned 
about  this  limitation  of  attitude. 
We  found  that  manufacturers 
were  interested,  but  for  the  most 
part,  they  had  not  tried  to 
stimulate  the  retailer  toward 
projecting  this  viewpoint  to  the 
consumer,  nor  had  they  them¬ 
selves  made  any  strong  moves 
toward  this  objective.” 

In  the  section  devoted  to  boat 
promotion,  the  report  suggests 
that  marine  retailers  advertise 
in  newspapers,  on  the  radio  or 
television  with  a  three-fold  ob¬ 
jective  in  mind:  (1)  Keep  the 
interest  of  potential  customer 
in  between  his  purchases  and 
visits  to  the  retailer;  (2)  create 
a  desire  for  merchandise  and 
services;  (3)  improve  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  image  and  increase  good 
will. 

Must  Be  Consistent 

“For  your  advertising  to  be 
effective,  it  has  to  have  a  con¬ 
sistency,”  says  the  report.  “By 
this  we  mean  you  cannot  expect 
to  run  a  newspaper  ad  two  or 
three  times  a  season  and  get 
results.  In  order  to  be  effective, 
your  advertising  should  be  part 
of  a  complete  planned  progpi’am 
of  sales  promotion  and  adver- 


will  question  the  value  of  an 
advertised  item  if  a  sales  per¬ 
son  is  not  aware  of  its  avail¬ 
ability.” 

The  survey  indicated  that 
most  marine  retailers  were  aver¬ 
aging  about  2%  of  net  sales  for 
advertising,  with  high  volume 
retailers,  with  sales  exceeding 
$200,000  per  year,  spending 
between  3  and  4%  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Retailers  were  advised 
to  relate  their  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  to  their  planned  sales. 
“That  is,  if  plann^  sales  for  a 
year  are  $100,000  and  a  retailer 
wants  to  spend  3%  of  sales  on 
advertising — you  should  plan  to 
spend  about  $3,000,”  says  the 
report.  “This  3%  should  be 
based  on  your  planned  sales  for 
the  coming  year,  not  last  year’s 
sales.” 

A  marine  retailer  with  a  g^xxl 
highway  location  may  not  have 
to  advertise  as  much  as  the 
dealer  with  a  less  desirable  loca¬ 
tion,  it  is  pointed  out.  “The  best 
figure  to  spend  for  advertising 
can  only  be  determined  through 
individual  experience,  analysis 
and  experimentation.” 

Industry  Ads  Important 

The  New  York  University 
study  clearly  indicates  that  the 
newspaper  display  ads  run  by 
the  industry,  whether  they  be 
cooperative  ads  or  advertising 
paid  for  by  the  manufacturer, 
are  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  boating  industry. 

Retailers  spend  most  of  their 
own  advertising  money  for  ads 
in  the  classified  sections  of  news- 


section  of  a  newspaper  stating 
‘Boat  for  Sale,’  has  obviously 
been  toying  with  the  idea  of 
buying  marine  equipment.  Tliua, 
he  can  be  consider^  a  definiti 
prospect. 

“In  a  display  ad,  the  approaek 
is  more  that  of  selling  boating. 
Judging  from  the  ads  studiad 
during  the  survey,  the  display 
has  three  purposes: 

“1.  It  strives  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  boating. 


“2.  It  stimulates  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  marine  equipment. 

“3.  It  establishes  the  brand 
name  of  the  manufacturer  U 
the  mind  of  the  consumer. 

Recommendations  Offered 

“This  t3^  of  ad  does  not 
often  result  in  immediate  re¬ 
action.  It  may  well  build  a  de¬ 
sire  for  boating  to  be  realized 
in  the  next  boating  season. 
Studies  of  consumers  have  showa 
that  a  decision  to  buy  a  boat, 
durable  goods  or  any  substantial 
family  expenditure  usually  taka ' 
a  few  months  of  shopping  and 
discussion  time. 

“1.  When  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  scheduled,  the  retailen 
should  be  fully  informed. 

“2.  If  display  ads  carry  for¬ 
ward  one  theme  throughout  the 
year,  the  retailers  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  repeat  this  themr 
in  their  classified  advertising. 
Otherwise,  some  obvious  oppor 
tunities  for  advertising  consist¬ 
ency  and  repetition  are  being 
overlooked. 

“3.  Retailers  should  likewia 
be  encouraged  to  tie  in  their 
window  and  internal  display 
with  the  planned  advertising  od 
the  manufacturer. 

“If  these  three  suggestions  ar* 
consistently  followed,  the  re 
tailor’s  understanding  of  manu¬ 
facturer  advertising  should  be 
increased.  Thus,  his  appreciation 


papers.  “These  ads,  though  ef-  the  contribution  it  mak^  to  ( 


fective  in  selling  merchandise, 
do  little  to  arouse  and  maintain 
interest  in  boating,”  says  the 
report,  which  continues: 

“Manufacturers  have  done  a 
below  average  job,  in  our 
opinion,  of  transmitting  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  advertising  cam- 
paigrns.  Dealers  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  in  the 
results  of  display  advertising. 
This  disappointment  stems 
partly  from  their  failure  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  goals  and 
overall  purpose  of  display  as 
compared  with  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

“When  investing  his  money  in 
classified  advertising,  a  retailer 


him  will  be  expanded,  and  hej 
will  probably  step  up  his  cooper- 1 
ative  action.” 


Branham  Relinquishes 
Broadcast  Division 

A  new  radio-TV  repreaciita 
tive  firm  has  been  organized  b\ 
the  broadcast  personnel  of  Thf 
Branham  Company.  Thomas  B- 
Campbell  has  been  named  presi 
dent  of  the  new  organizatios’-i 
name  of  which  will  be  an-' 
nounced  at  a  future  date. 

Branham  has  agreed  to  re 
linquish  the  broadcast  division 
in  order  that  the  broadcast 
principals  could  form  the  newl 
corporation.  The  purchase  has 


expects  to  get  an  immediate  re- 
tising.  .  .  .  Make  sure  that  your  sponse  to  his  ad.  And  we  might  been  in  negotiation  for  several 
sales  force  is  aware  of  your  add,  rightfully  so.  A  person  months  and  will  culminate  at 
advertisements.  The  customer  reading  an  ad  in  the  classified  the  end  of  June. 
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the  SKDjLionaire 
has  a  golf  course 
in  his  back  yard 

No  matter  where  a  SKILLionaire 
lives  in  or  around  Rochester,  New 
York,  he’s  no  more  than  a  short 
drive  away  from  one  of  his  19 
golf  courses. 

He  planned  it  this  way.  He  has 
built  more  golf  courses— and 
country  clubs— per  capita  than 
any  other  city  of  comparable  size 
in  the  U.  S. 

This  is  the  active  way  the 
SKILLionaire  does  things. 


He  invests  in  a  myriad  of  recre¬ 
ational  activities— of  which  golf¬ 
ing  is  only  one. 

He  owns  his  home— 7  of  10 
homes  in  Rochester  are  owner- 
occupied. 

He  buys  a  new  car— in  1960, 
one  new  car  was  sold  here  for 
every  17.7  persons.  (The  national 
average  for  this  was  one  for  every 
28.6  persons.) 

He  searches  constantly  for  the 
most  effective  ways  to  spend  his 
family’s  $8,014  average  annual 
spendable  income. 

The  SKILLionaire,  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  Rochester’s  pre¬ 
cision  industries,  earns  a  pay 
check  considerably  larger  than 
the  national  average.  And  he 
keeps  earning  it,  in  the  city  with 
the  nation’s  lowest  turnover  of 


industrial  labor. 

We  know  the  SKILLionaire 
well.  Almost  every  family  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  Rochester  (plus  thou¬ 
sands  more  in  other  counties) 
buys  and  reads  one  or  both  of  our 
newspapers  daily.  For  your  copy 
of  ‘‘The  Case  for  the  SKILLion¬ 
aire,”  write  to  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  j 
and  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRON¬ 
ICLE  .  .  .  Members:  Gannett  | 
Group  of  Newspapers.  Repre-  S 
sented  by  Gannett  Advertising  ; 
Sales,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  I 
Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Detroit,  | 
Syracuse  and  San  Francisco. 


sales  in  1961  will  include  adver-  Herald;  Milwatikee  (Wis.)  Jour-  vertising  space  costs,  it  does  so 

tisin^  in  trade  magazines,  direct  ual;  Altmtewpolis  (^linn*)  Star  &  only  with  the  framework  of  the 

mail,  a  merchandising  news-  Tribune;  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-  plan  first  worked  out  between 

paper  (separate  from  the  Metro  Dispatch  &  Star;  Oakland  the  parent  company  and  the 

Newspaper  Service)  and  per-  (Calif.)  Tribune;  Orlando  franchised  bottler, 

sonal  presentations  in  the  25  (Fla.)  Sentinel;  Philadelphia  “That  doesn’t  mean  that  every 

cans — no  deposit,  no  return,  and  saturation  markets.  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  San  Diego  newspaper  representative  should 

also  revealed  that  the  25th  The  meeting  of  newspaper  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune;  San  rush  to  the  local  bottler  and  urge 

saturation  market — New  York —  representatives  and  top  U.S.  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  him  to  run  newspaper  ads  ‘be- 

will  receive  a  special  local  Steel  marketing  people  was  Francisco  Examiner,  and  cause  American  Can  will  pay 

program.  opened  by  Frank  Kilcheski,  San  Francicso  News-Call  half  the  cost’,’’  Mr.  King  said. 

Network  TV  will  sell  con-  general  sales  manager  of  the  Bulletin;  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  “if  newspapers  aren’t  called  for 

sumers  nationally  on  soft  drinks  Bureau,  who  explained  that  the  Dispatch;  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  in  the  plan  developed  between 

in  cans.  Eleven  consecutive  “U.S.  meeting  had  been  called  in  an  Pioneer  Press;  Seattle  (Wash.)  parent  company  and  franchised 

Steel  Hour”  programs  will  show  effort  to  build  the  promotion  into  TiTnes;  and  the  Taconia  (Wash.)  bottler,  there’s  nothing  Ameri- 

a  total  of  20  canned  soft  drink  extra  linage  for  newspapers  News.  can  Can  can  do  about  that.” 

commercials  in  134  cities  from  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Representatives  of  the  above  Hg  added  that  every  soft 
May  17  through  Aug.  3.  With  Bureau  and  the  AANR.  dailies  attending  the  meeting  drink  bottler  selling  cans  is  a 

an  average  of  23  million  viewers  were:  prospect  to  tie-in  his  own  local 

per  program,  the  presentation  markets  and  I'apers  g  Schloemer,  The  Branham  advertising  with  the  U.S.  Steel 

noted,  460  million  impressions  The  32  dailies  scheduled  to  Company;  Charles  (^ole,  John  promotion.  He  urged  the  news- 

will  be  delivered.  carrv  the  25-market  soft  drinks  Budd  Company;  William  Mart-  paper  representatives  to  keep 


Sales  Force 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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ican  Can  pays  50%  of  the  ad- 
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Hoe  Colormatic*  press  units  are  at  once  nimble,  restless,  and  resolute.  At  40,000  to  50,000  PPH  the  restless  Colormatic  is 
just  cruising— but  jogging,  slow  speed,  cruising,  or  all  out  at  70,000  PPH  backlash  is  never  a  problem.  Always  nimble,  at 
all  speeds,  Colormatic  printing  couples  start  together  and  hold  POP  Color  registration  and  web  tension  constant.  This 
derives  from  the  resolute  nature  of  the  Colormatic  unit-type  drive,  which  reduces  possible  points  of  backlash  between  the 
plate  cylinders  to  the  absolute  minimum.  These  two  points  are  represented  symbolically  by  the  two  gears  above,  and  even 
here,  Hoe  engineers  have  devised  new  machining  and  fitting  procedures  to  insure  perfect  align-  h  h 
ment.  Colormatic  exemplifies  Hoe's  policy  that  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today's  equip- 
ment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.Y.  I  I 


From  left  to  right:  Milton  Cross,  the  “Voice  of  Opera"  Senior  Vice  President  of  Texaco  Inc.,  at  the  luncheon 
—  and  announcer  for  Texaco’s  Metropolitan  Opera  meeting  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Executives  Sod- 
Broadcasts;  Chet  Huntley,  famous  newscaster  of  the  ety  of  New  York,  April  18, 1961— when  presentations 
TexacoHuntley-BrinkleyReport;MarionJ.Epley,Jr.,  were  made  of  the  highly  coveted  Peabody  Awards. 

Texaco  News  and  Opera  programs  win  Peabody  Awards! 


BOTH  the  Texaco  Huntley-Brinkley  Report  (TV)  Award  for  the  Texaco-Metropolitan  Opera  Radio 

and  Texaco’s  Metropolitan  Opera  Broadcasts  Network  —  for  outstanding  public  service  —  1960. 

(radio)  receive  the  coveted  George  Foster  Peabody  Administered  by  the  University  of  Georgia,  the 

Awards !  This  is  the  first  time  that  two  regularly-  Peabody  Awards  are  widely  considered  the  most 

scheduled  programs,  sponsored  by  the  same  organi-  significant  of  all  citations  for  excellence  in  the 

zation,  have  been  winners  in  the  same  year.  broadcasting  industry. 

Chet  Huntley,  shown  above,  accepts  the  Peabody  We  are  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  two  award-win- 

Award  for  the  best  television  news  program  of  ning  programs— and  we  are  grateful  to  all  who  made 

1960.  Mr.  Epley  of  Texaco  accepts  the  Peabody  these  achievements  possible.  TEXACO  INC. 


CIASSIFIED  CUNIC 


attend  the  convention.  Parents  mind.  I’m  speaking  not  so  much 
can  leave  their  children  for  the  of  the  odd  or  unusual  adver- 
entire  week  at  a  dude  ranch.  tisement  which  pricks  the  inter- 
Send  reserv'ations  to  the  West-  ‘’st  of  the  editorial  department 
ward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ari-  to  the  point  where  they  run  a 
zona.  The  only  mining  tools  feature  story  on  it,  but  rather 
needed,  according  to  Frank  of  the  day-in  and  day-out  copy 
Lester,  are  an  open  mind,  plenty  which  appears  in  the  classified 
of  questions,  a  well  filled  foun-  section. 

tain  pen  and  a  ream  of  note  “Copy  which  is  new  and  fresh 
paper.  and  which  is  kept  in  tune  with 

•  •  *  current  market  conditions  is 

NFWS  PFf'  essential  to  a  successful  opera¬ 

tion.  Readers  of  the  classified 
“Give  Classified  advertising  a  section  expect  it  to  be  news  of 
news  peg’’  urged  CAM  Lester  what’s  available  as  of  right  now 
P.  Jenkins,  Seattle  Times,  speak-  — specific  items,  specific  mer- 
ing  before  the  North  Western  chandise — specific  services  that 
CAMs  convention.  they  can  utilize.  The  most  potent 

“Advertising  as  carried  in  the  factor  in  newspaper  advertising 
er  effectiveness  is  the  news  element, 
is  the  todayness  of  it,  in  visual 


ANCAM  WiU  Offer 
Gold  Mine  of  Ideas 


Ry  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

(’.AM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Gold” — pure  and  simple — is 
the  theme  of  this  year’s  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  to  be  held  June  18-21, 
appropriately,  in  the  West,  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Frank  Lester,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  as  program  chairman, 

has  rounded  up  an  array  of  only  for  the  CAMs  and  their  also  has  news  value  and  this 
talent  which  will  assure  CAMs  wives  but  for  the  youngsters  who  a  factor  which  must  be  kept  in  form, 
a  rich  haul. 

Topping  the  program  at  the 
kickoff  luncheon  is  the  golden 
orator  of  classified,  Charles  W. 

Horn,  formerly  ANCAM  Presi¬ 
dent  and  now  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

“Golden  Reward  of  Good  Man¬ 
agement”  is  the  topic  of  Robert 
F.  Smith,  a  former  executive  of 
the  Convair  Division,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  and  currently 
executive  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau.  “The  Golden  Opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Classified  Real  Estate 
Advertising”  will  be  probed  by 
a  former  California  Real  Estate 
Association  president,  Clive 
Graham. 

Edward  A.  Falasca,  creative 
\-icepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  will  show  the  new 
Classified  Presentation  and 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  vicepresident, 
sales,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
will  speak  on  “Motivating  Sales 
People.” 

“Mining  Classified  Gold  via 
Direct  Mail”  will  be  the  subject 
of  Bob  Hemmings,  vicepresident 
of  Burroughs  Direct  Mail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company. 

From  the  ranks  of  classified,  a 
group  of  successful  gold  miners 
will  head  up  a  series  of  panels: 

Max  Taylor,  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  will  have  as  his  topic 
“Golden  Results  of  Creative 
Selling”  featuring  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  classified.  Lester  P. 

Jenkins,  Seattle  Times,  heads 
the  panel  on  “Money  Saving 
Ideas.”  The  “Golden  Voice  of 
,  Selling”  —  telephone  solicita- 
I  tions  as  they  should  be  made — 
will  be  handled  by  Mildred 
Renstrom,  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  Mary  Baumanm, 

Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette. 

Warren  Perry,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  holds 
forth  on  “Protecting  the  Golden 
Agate — or  Public  Relations  in 
Classified.”  Bill  Pickett,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  in  charge 


here  is  why  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 


IN  DIRECT  MAIL 
PROMOTION 


Giant  color  post  cards,  each  picturing  an  important  factor,  in  the  Duluth-Superior  area's  economy  were 
sent  to  3,000  influential  businessmen  and  corporation  presidents  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  every 
other  week  fur  SO  weeks.  An  explanatory  message  from  the  Publisher  appeared  ?n  the  reverse  side.  The 
purpose  of  this  mailing  was  to  attract  these  men  and  their  industries  to  the  Duluth-Superior  market. 


When  you  are  thinking  of  promoting,  you’ll  find  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  are  first  again  in 
the  Duluth-Superior  market,  second  largest  market  in  Minnesota  and  in  Wisconsin,  too.  Whether  you’re 
introducing  a  new  product  or  considering  a  continuing  campaign  on  one  already  established,  you’il  find 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune's  53%  coverage  of  this  12-county  area  cannot  be  matched  by  any 
newspaper  or  other  medium. 


For  further  iufermatiou  reqardinq  Ad«ertisin9  promotiea  in  this  market  contact  W.  J.  Bues9en,  Notional 
Advertising  Monomer. 


DULUTH  HERALD  —  DULUTH  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

Represented  nationally  by  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

New  York.  C/ifca^o.  Detroit,  Minneapolis.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 


Duluth-Superior  is  the  Westernmost  port  on  America's  fourth  seacoast, 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seacoast 


San  Juan  Star  Enters 
New  Plant  with  Prize 


San  Juan,  P.  R. 

The  San  Juan  Star,  only 
English-language  daily  in  Puerto 
Rico,  moved  into  a  $200,000 
suburban  plant  on  May  1. 

A  day  after  moving  in,  the 
18-month-old  tabloid’s  editor  and 
publisher,  William  J.  Dorvillier, 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  editorial  writing.  It  made 
the  Star  the  youngest  paper  ever 
to  get  the  award  as  well  as  the 
first  one  outside  the  continental 
U.S.  to  win  the  editorial  prize. 

The  two-story  air  conditioned 
plant  houses  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  offices  up¬ 
stairs,  while  composing  room 
(six  Linotypes),  presses  (Du¬ 
plex  Tubular,  20  standard  pages 
rotary)  and  circulation  are  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  Star,  which  employs  a 
total  of  127  persons  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  is  published  by  Star 
Publishing  Corp.,  of  which  Mr. 
Dorvillier  is  president.  Gardner 
Cowles  {Look  magazine)  is 
chairman  of  the  board.  John 
A.  Zerbe  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  William  J.  Kennedy  is 
managing  editor. 


As  of  May  5,  the  Star’s  net 
paid  circulation  was  12,400,  up 
nearly  100  percent  from  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  It  started 
from  scratch  Nov.  2,  1959. 

“Consolidation  of  all  of  the 
newspaper’s  departments  under 
one  roof  for  the  first  time  as¬ 
sures  a  controlled  production,” 
Mr.  Dorvillier  said.  Up  to 
moving  time,  the  presses  had 
been  in  one  location,  while  edi¬ 
torial  and  other  offices  were  in 
another. 

The  Star’s  move  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  is  expected  to  be  followed 
within  a  year  or  two  by  El 
Mundo,  influencial  Spanish-lan- 
guage  newspaper. 

El  Imparcial,  also  Spanish- 
language,  will  remain  in  Old 
San  Juan.  It  recently  installed 
new  presses  purchased  in  West 
Germany. 

• 

‘’Operation  Step-Up’ 

The  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  recently  published  an  18- 
page  section  “Operation  Step- 
Up,”  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
the  Miami  County  area. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiyuiiii  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  iiuimiiuuuuiiiiiiuuyuuuuuiuiii 

1  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Not  So  Unkind  a  Cut 

I  In  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  come  across  some  bitter 
5  protests  against  the  expression  cut  in  half  (and  its 
m  analogues,  saw,  break,  etc.,  in  half.)  The  objectors  argue 
J  that  cut  in  half  is  illogical;  make  it  cut  in  halves,  they 
S  say,  or  state  it  otherwise,  as  cut  in  two. 

1  Logic,  unfortunately,  often  will  not  unsnarl  language 
J  tangles,  especially  where  idiom  is  concerned.  (Idiom,  in 
1  a  nutshell,  is  established,  natural  expression  that  defies 
logical  or  grammatical  analysis.)  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  cut  in  half  was  open  to  criticism  until  my  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  it;  consequently,  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  it  entirely  acceptable. 

Half  lends  itself  to  a  number  of  other  established 
forms  where  any  other  fraction  will  not  do:  half  an 
apple  (but  never  quarter  an  apple).  He  who  can  swallow 
half  an  apple  but  chokes  on  cut  in  half  is  inconsistent; 
both  are  idioms.  Cut  in  half  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  writer  is  free  to  avoid  the  expression  if  it  offends 
him,  but  IS  on  uncertain  ground  in  criticizing  its  use 
by  others. 


cleaner! 


You’ll  always  get  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction 
when  you  have  SPHEREKOTE  Brand  Drawsheets 
and  Blankets  on  your  presses.  That’s  because  of 
the  unique  glass  surface  that  resists  ink  transfer, 
reduces  problems  of  first  impression  offset.  And, 
this  tough,  long-lasting  glass  surface  can  take  the 
high  speed  beating  and  chewing  of  type  and 
sharp  leaders.  Underneath  is  a  resilient,  quick¬ 
recovering  base  that  gives  you  a  perfect,  uniform 
impression  surface  run  after  run. 

Want  more  information?  .  .  .  samples?  ...  a 
demonstration?  Write,  wire,  or  call  3M  Printing 
Products  Division,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturingCompany,900BushAve., St.  Pauls,  Minn. 

SPHEREKOTE  PRODUCTS 

BRAND 

PRINTING  M"**"* 

PRODUCTS  M*""'**’**'"* 

H  DIVISION  ......CM  ..  ,M.  ...  ..  „ 

®  ST.  PAUL  6,  MINNESOTA 


Wayward  Words 


Adjust  means  bring  into  position,  or  into  a  proper 
relation.  The  necessary  shift  may  be  in  any  direction. 
Readjustment  is  in  great  favor  as  a  euphemism  for 
pay  raise.  Pay  rates  can  indeed  be  adjusted,  to  bring 
them  in  line  with  those  for  comparable  work  elsewhere, 
for  example,  but  only  if  the  change  may  be  in  either 
direction.  If  only  increases  (or  cuts)  are  under  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  more  explicit  and  thus  better  to  say  so. 
In  another  connection,  the  writer  who  told  of  a  read¬ 
justment  of  milk-inspection  areas  might  better  have  said 
realignment  or  rearrangement. 

*  «  * 

Some  critics  say  there  is  no  such  word  as  balding, 
but  if  not,  how  does  it  find  its  way  into  print,  and  in 
reputable  surroundings?  These  critics  reason  that  bald 
is  an  adjective,  and  that  to  make  a  verb  form  such  as 
balding  from  it  is  illegitimate.  There  is  a  verb  balden, 
however,  meaning  to  grow  bald,  although  it  is  little 
used.  Presumably  baldening  is  a  legal  form  of  balden, 
and  so  balding  may  be  merely  a  contraction  of  baldening. 
At  any  rate,  balding  (Bald  and  balding  politicians  keep 
their  hats  on  when  their  pictures  are  taken)  fills  a  need. 
*  *  * 

Years  ago  it  was  imheard  of  to  apply  campus  to  any¬ 
thing  but  a  college  or  institution  of  similar  rank  having 
more  than  one  building.  More  recently,  however,  high 
schools,  especially  in  the  West,  where  one-story  con¬ 
struction  is  common,  have  developed  similar  layouts, 
and  the  word  campus  has  inevitably  been  applied  to 
them.  To  resist  this  on  the  ground  that  they  are  only 
secondary  schools  is  surely  a  form  of  snobbery,  even  if 
it  does  set  the  college  graduate’s  teeth  on  edge  and  the 
old  school  tie  aflutter.  And  just  as  campus  is  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  high  schools,  so  coed  is  applied  to  high-school 
girls. 

«  «  * 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  or  reporting  attendance, 
counting  noses  has  its  limitations,  for  it  does  not  allow 
for  the  two-headed.  Anyway,  for  a  change  it  might  be 
more  interesting  to  count  ears  and  divide  by  two. 

«  «  « 

Although  contiguous  is  sometimes  admitted  in  a  looser 
sense,  it  might  be  restricted  to  what  touches:  “California 
and  Nevada  are  contiguous.”  Adjcu:ent  and  adjoining  are 
suitable  in  the  senses  near  to  one  another  or  side  by  side. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


as  the  medium  best  able  to  sell 
their  goods  and  services  in  the 
big  Buffalo  market! 


Media  buyers  that  probably  place  less  than  50  lines  of 
advertising  a  year!  These  are  individuals  selling  personal 
items  and  services  in  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  Want  Ads, 
everything  from  baby's  outgrown  crib  to  ranch  homes.  And, 
when  they  select  their  medium,  they  turn  to  the  newspaper 
that  they  themselves  read,  the  newspaper  that  influences  their 
buying  decisions.  During  1960  the  BUFFALO  EVENING 
NEWS  was  their  overwhelming  choice  with  71%  of  the  total 
volume  of  classified  advertising  in  Buffalo's  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  over  65%  of  the  total  classified  volume  in  Buffalo, 
daily  and  Sunday: 


This  •xprestion  of  reader-confidence  helps  moke  the  BUFFALO 
EVENING  NEWS  Western  New  York's  most  dynamic  selling 
force  —  NEWSpowerl 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY -SMITH  CO.  —  National  Representatives 


Opportunity  for  Youth 
In  Journalism:  Poynter 


Nelson  Poynter  told  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  he  is  convinced  that 
readers  today  are  ahead  of  most 
of  their  papers. 

“This  spells  opportunity  to 
young  men  and  women  with  the 
gift  of  communication  and  the 
curiosity  and  compulsion  to  tell 
the  many-sided  story  of  the 
complicated  world  in  which  we 
live,”  said  the  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

His  talk  was  part  of  the  52nd 
Journalism  Week  activities.  He 
accepted  a  Missouri  Honor 
Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Journalism  on  behalf  of 
his  newspaper  at  a  ceremony 
here  May  5. 

Mr.  Poynter,  who  is  the  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  Publications,  Wash¬ 
ington,  urged  young  people  of 
talent  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  printed  word  of  journalism. 

“Radio,  TV  and  other  media 
are  here  to  stay,”  he  said,  “but 
a  good  weekly  or  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  a  noble  and  very  spe¬ 
cial  place  in  our  total  spectrum 
of  communications. 

In  his  opinion  a  $500  billion 
economy  of  200  million  people 
can  support  more  and  better 
newspapers  than  the  $50  billion 
economy  of  100  million  people, 
which  was  the  situation  when 
he  was  a  “budding”  newspaper¬ 
man. 

He  said  he  saw  press  empires 
rise  with  imagination,  energy, 
resourcefulness  and  courage 
playing  a  more  important  role 
than  money. 

He  praised  Hodding  Carter, 
publisher  of  the  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  ■  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  for 
his  fearlessness  and  imagination. 

“Less  than  30  years  ago,” 
Mr.  Poynter  said,  “Hodding 
Carter  was  bucking  for  his  first 


job  as  a  reporter  on  the  New 
Orleans  Item.  Louisiana  was 
poor,  corrupt  and  dangerous 
under  the  political  tjTanny  of 
Huey  Long.  But  Carter  was  un¬ 
afraid.  He  and  his  wife  pooled 
their  meager  savings  for  a  small 
weekly  newspaper  away  from 
the  glamour  of  New  Orleans. 
Here  they  succeeded  in  making  a 
decent  living  while  fighting  the 
Long  political  machine. 

.4  New  Career 

“This  attracted  men  who 
wanted  a  better  newspaper  in 
Greenville,  and  the  Carters  went 
there  boldly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
depression. .  .  .  The  Carters  hav’e 
refused  to  compromise  their  own 
conviction — that  Mississippi  can 
enjoy  durable  growth,  and  that 
our  country  must  prove  that 
through  the  instrument  of  self- 
gov’emment,  we  can  blast  those 
barriers  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
the  shining  goals  and  dreams 
that  are  the  dynamics  of  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

“Recently  the  struggles  really 
paid  off  when  25-year-old  Hod¬ 
ding  Carter  III  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  prize  for  editorial 
writing — the  beginning  of  a  new 
newspaper  career.” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Poynter  said, 
“Many  newspapers  have  died 
because  their  publishers  and 
editors  were  unable  to  adapt  to 
the  changing  tastes  and  needs  of 
their  readers.  In  cases  where 
they  sensed  new  trends,  and  still 
failed,  we  find  that  they  were 
not  reinforced  by  vigorous  man¬ 
agement,  editorial  courage  and 
brilliant  salesmanship  and  pro¬ 
motion.” 

He  said  he  was  not  worried 
about  the  concentration  of  the 
large  daily  newspapers  into  a 
few  hands  if  there  are  better 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Courier  Post 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7.  LOcust  3-9882 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Paterson  Evening  News 


suburban  newspapers  on  the 
periphery.  “The  smaller  news¬ 
papers  can  lead  the  way  in  in¬ 
itiative  and  excellence,”  he  said. 

Corbin  Stresses  Elliies 

The  present  era  of  diminish¬ 
ing  newspaper  competition  is 
not  necessarily  an  unhealthy 
situation  if  newspapermen  are 
mindful  of  the  public  trust,  said 
Carl  M.  Corbin,  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-Item.  He 
also  was  given  a  Missouri  Honor 
Award  for  Distinguished  Ser\'- 
ice  in  Journalism. 

According  to  Mr.  Corbin,  “the 
personnel  who  make  up  the  pro¬ 
fession,  by  and  large,  are  still 
those  who  by  past  experience  and 
training  are  accustomed  to  being 
mindful  of  the  public  trust,  and 
tend  to  become  more  self-con¬ 
scious  in  that  direction  when 
they  find  themselves  free  from 
former  competition. 

“Then  the  hope  for  coping 
with  the  problem  of  shrinking 
newspaper  competition  in  future 
years,”  he  said,  “lies  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  proper  jour¬ 
nalism  philosophy  among  the 
people  who  will  be  engaged  in 
newspaper  work.” 

He  emphasized  that  schools  of 
journalism  can  help  keep  the 
situation  at  a  minimum  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  teach  and  stress  the 
moral  side  of  course  work,  such 
as  in  the  areas  of  principles  and 
ethics. 

• 

Education  News 
Course  Established 

A  one-year  experimental 
course  of  study  in  education 
news  writing  and  editing  will 
open  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  September. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  said 
the  program  was  established  by 
a  $79,000  grant  from  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships,  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  need,  will  be  available. 

The  student  will  pursue  in 
three  school  terms — Fall  1961 
and  Spring  and  Summer  1962 — 
both  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  a  special  curriculum 
in  educational  communication. 

• 

Honor  Teacher 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Prof.  Joe  C.  Sutton,  member 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 
journalism  faculty  since  1949, 
has  been  honored  by  students 
for  outstanding  contributions  as 
a  teacher,  counselor,  and  friend. 
He  is  leaving  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  faculty  in  June  to  become 
editor  of  the  Illinois  Alumni 
News. 


Thayer  Plans 
To  Revise  Book 
In  Retirement 

Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  Frank  Thayer  is  retir¬ 
ing  in  June  after  26  years  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism. 

Prof.  Thayer,  70,  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  law  of  the  press  and 
newspaper  business  manage¬ 
ment;  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining  teacher;  national  and 
local  leader  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  other  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions;  and  longtime  adviser  to 
University  students  and  their 
publications. 

Major  Work  in  1944 

His  major  work,  “Legal  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Press,”  first  appeared 
in  1944.  The  textbook  on  libel 
law  and  court  reporting  is  used 
by  journalism  students  across 
the  nation.  Preparation  of  a 
fourth  edition  of  the  volume  is 
one  of  the  first  chores  he’ll 
tackle  in  retirement. 

A  contributor  to  legal  jour¬ 
nals  and  other  publications,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar 
and  is  counsel  with  the  Chicago  ' 
firm  of  Kaiser,  Dodge,  Dom- 
baugh,  and  Sullivan. 

Early  in  his  career  he  had 
newspaper  experience  on  the 
Conneaut  (Ohio)  News-Herald, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  and  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News.  From  1928- 
32  he  was  president  of  the 
Creston  (Iowa)  News-Adver¬ 
tiser,  which  he  organized 
through  merger  of  two  papers. 

• 

Rice  Scholarship 
For  California  Boy 

NAS^^^LLE,  Tenn. 

Tom  Quinn,  17-year-old  high 
school  senior  of  Brawley,  Calif., 
was  named  winner  of  the  Grant- 
land  Rice  Memorial  Scholarship,  ! 
awarded  annually  by  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion  to  a  promising  young  | 
sportswriter. 

The  scholarship,  worth  almost 
$10,000  over  the  four  years  of 
college,  pays  all  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  toward  a  B.A.  degree  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Rice’s 
alma  mater,  and  also  provides 
summer  jobs. 

Bob  Weaver  of  the  Brawley 
News  nominated  young  Quinn, 
who  for  two  years  has  written 
for  the  News  as  a  high  school 
sportswriter  and  columnist. 
Quinn  is  also  correspondent  for 
the  Los  Angels  Examiner,  re¬ 
porting  high  school  sports  in  the 
Imperial  Valley. 
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One  of  the  highest  ranking 
performances  in  color  reproduction, 

William  Esty  Company 


Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Full  Color  Ads  for 
Camel,  Winston  and  Salem 
Ranked  at  the  Top 


When  the  18  four-color  ROP  advertisements  published  in 
1960  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  were  rated 
for  reproduction  qualities  by  the  William  Esty  Company, 
the  agency  ranked  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  among  the  best. 
Sixteen  were  rated  VERY  GOOD  (highest  rating)  and  two 
were  rated  GOOD  (second  highest  rating). 


This  was  one  of  the  superior  performances  among  the  more 
than  100  major  newspapers  that  carried  the  campaigns  for 
CAMEL,  WINSTON  and  SALEM  cigarettes. 


Only  the  year  before,  the  Sentinel’s  fine  color  reproduction 
was  awarded  Editor  &  Publisher’s  highest  citation  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  ROP  color  quality. 


Such  continued  high-placed  recognition  emphasizes  what 
the  Sentinel  has  been  demonstrating  to  its  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  years.  TTiis  newspaper  is  second  to  none  in 
the  field  of  ROP  color  reproduction. 


P.  S.  In  1961,  the  first  four  Winston  full  color  ads 
were  rated  VERY  GOOD.  High  quality  of  color 
reproduction  is  not  an  accident  at  the  Sentinel. 
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A  saving  of  4,000  lives 
each  year  is  promised  by 
the  design  of  Interstate  Sys¬ 
tem  highways,  including  mul¬ 
tiple  lanes,  controlled  entries 
and  exits,  no  cross  traffic.  Re¬ 
duced  accidents  also  save  dol¬ 
lars —  in  9  years,  an  estimated 
W/v  of  the  System’s  cost! 


NATIONAL 
HI6HWAY  WEEK 

May  21-27 

A  salute 
to  the  builders 
of  the  world’s  greatest 
highway  network 


^INTERSTATE) 


Millions  of  travelers  this  year  will  follow  the  red-white-and-blue  signs 
for  the  greatest  driving  comfort,  smoothness  and  safety  ever  known! 


es  !  From  farm-to-market  roads  to  magnificent  freeways,  Ameri- 
by  cans  today  drive  over  some  813,643  miles  of  Federal-aid 

ys-  highways  .  .  .  the  world’s  largest  and  finest  road  network! 

lul-  So  comprehensive  are  these  highway  systems  that  some- 

ries  times  we  take  them  for  granted.  Actually,  they  are  the 

fie-  |)roduct  of  an  infinite  amount  of  planning  by  federal,  .state 

jol-  and  city  highway  officials,  and  an  equal  amount  of  con- 

ted  !  struction  skill  by  engineers  and  contractors. 

'  Backbone  of  our  national  highway  network  is  the 
41,000-mile  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
I  Highways.  Never  before  in  history  has  a  road  system  been 
I  built  of  its  scope  and  importance.  Though  comprising  only  a 

little  more  than  one  |jer  cent  of  our  total  road  and  street 
I  network,  eventually  it  will  carry  20  to  25  |)er  cent  of  the 
1  total  highway  traffic  of  the  nation. 

!  Tremendous  progress  has  already  been  made.  To¬ 
day,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
•  is  in  use.  From  Maine  to  California,  more  than  10,000  sepa¬ 
rate  Interstate  projects  are  underway.  And  these  are  not 


ordinary  roads  as  we  have  known  them.  By  actual  legisla¬ 
tion,  they  are  keyed  to  a  new  concept  of  American  highway 
needs— the  traffic  of  1975. 

So  vital  is  this  network  to  our  nation  that  90%  of  the 

cost  is  being  underwritten  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Highway  engineers  are  determined  to  bring  you  the  best 
and  safest  highways  ever  known.  Behind  the  Interstate  Sys¬ 
tem  are  the  best  engineering  brains,  the  greatest  }X)ol  of 
scientific  knowledge,  the  most  modern  equipment  ever 
brought  to  bear  on  a  highway  project. 

On-time  completion  will  save  billions!  Of  such  magni¬ 
tude  are  the  .savings  these  highways  will  bring — in  reduced 
o|)erating  costs  ...  in  accident  reduction  ...  in  time  sav¬ 
ings — that  even  a  slight  stretch-out  can  cost  millions.  The 
target  date  is  1972.  On-time  completion,  an  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  study  shows,  will— from  1961 
to  1980— save  motorists  98H  billion  dollars! 

To  bring  these  facts  to  the  public  is  a  major  purpose  of 
National  Highway  Week. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Notional  Headquarters:  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III.  A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 


Trohan  Warns  Against 
Joining  Palace  Guard 


Evanston,  Ill. 

Some  Washington  newsmen 
have  given  up  their  “watch  dog” 
role  to  enlist  in  the  palace  guard 
— “they  have  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  First  Estate — the 
rulers,”  Walter  Trohan,  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  charged  here 
last  week. 

Speaking  at  the  honors  day 
convocation  at  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Mr.  Trohan  dis¬ 
cussed  politicians  and  the  press. 
He  asserted  that  too  many  news¬ 
papermen  forget  the  rich  are 
like  the  poor  except  they  have 
more  money  and  more  power. 

.411ied  with  Politicians 

“A  good  many  newspapermen 
have  made  a  pretty  good  thing 
of  bleeding  for  the  poor  in  print 
and  vying  with  the  rich  in 
living,”  he  declared. 

“Many  newspapermen  have 
allied  themselves  with  politicians 
and  parties,”  said  Mr.  Trohan. 
“Some  have  deserted  their  news¬ 
papers  to  accept  employment  at 
the  hands  of  men  they  helped 


put  into  office.  The  race  of  the 
newspaper  cynic  is  dying,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  a  healthy 
sign.  The  race  of  the  blind  en¬ 
thusiast  is  growing. 

“Newspapermen  are  identify¬ 
ing  themselves  with  party.  For 
a  newspaperman  it  should  not  be 
a  case  of  the  Republican  Party 
or  the  Democratic  Party,  but 
the  case  of  the  people  against 
lx)th  parties.” 

“In  the  case  of  the  press,”  he 
-said,  “the  simple  truth  is  that 
reporters  have  given  up  fact 
hunting  for  the  less  arduous  and 
frequently  more  profitable  role 
of  interpreting  what  has  gone 
before  and  predicting  what  is  to 
come,  usually  in  conformity  with 
the  administration’s  pattern  of 
history  and  prophecy.” 

Curry  Favor 

Most  men  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  work  regarding 
capital  figures  something  like 
“the  courthouse  gang”  back 
home,  he  explained.  “Naturally, 
the  new  reporter  finds  Washing¬ 
ton  bewildering,”  he  continued. 


“He  is  grateful  to  colleagues  who 
rush  him  aid,  but  actually  steer 
his  thinking.  The  new  reporter 
wants  to  know  great  men.  He 
finds  that  if  he  writes  a  favor¬ 
able  piece,  a  government  press 
agent  takes  him  in  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  great  man.  He 
finds  himself  consulted  and  then 
finds  himself  giving  advice. 
There  is  no  surer  way  for  a 
politician  to  bind  a  newspaper¬ 
man  to  his  chariot  than  by 
adopting  the  newspaperman’s 
favorite  ideas. 

“Some  newspapermen  find  this 
currying  of  administration  favor 
pays  off.  He  is  invited  to  off-the- 
record  briefings  at  which  great 
men  leak  what  they  want  in  the 
prints  without  attribution,  al¬ 
though  now  and  then  the  leak 
is  so  hot  the  giver  finds  himself 
identified  to  his  embarrassment. 

“The  new  newspaperman  is 
able  to  write  home  to  his  editor 
that  this  or  that  great  man  told 
him  such  and  such.  He  can  get 
his  editor  into  the  great  man 
when  the  editor  visits  town.  In 
time  the  new  reporter  joins  one 
of  those  cliques  whose  members 
interview  one  another  and  pass 
off  their  own  ideas  as  coming 
from  informed  sources.  It  doesn’t 
take  long  for  reporters  to  learn 
it  is  easier  to  run  with  the  pack 
than  grub  for  news. 

Get  Potomac  Fever 

“Potomac  fever  is  as  virulent 
among  newspapermen  as  among 
politicians.  All  too  easily  re¬ 
porters  learn  to  sing  for  their 
suppers  and  their  cocktails.  Re¬ 
porters  are  encouraged  to  sell 
out  because  their  own  colleagues 
refer  to  them  as  able  and  in¬ 
formed,  when  they  conform. 
They  are  also  encouraged  to 
sell  out  because  they  see  the 
highest  aw’ards  and  prizes  in 
journalism  go  to  those  who  con¬ 
form.  .  .  .  Many  newspaper 
awards  have  gone  to  men  who 
have  defended,  often  wrongly, 
those  whose  loyalty  came  under 
challenge.” 

• 

Hung  Jury  in  Case 
Involving  Lensman 

Akron,  O. 

A  municipal  court  jury  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls  failed  to  reach 
a  verdict  in  charges  against 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  photogra¬ 
pher  William  Hunter  and  was 
discharged  by  Judge  Edward  J. 
Mahoney  after  two  and  one  half 
hours’  deliberation. 

Mr.  Hunter,  30,  had  been 
charged  with  resisting,  abusing 
and  obstructing  a  policeman 
while  taking  pictures  during  a 
basketball  tournament  in  a 
school  gymnasium. 

Final  jury  poll  was  nine  for 
acquittal  and  three  for  convic¬ 
tion. 


Space  Flight 
In  2  A.M.  Papers 

Two  morning  newspapers  on 
the  U.  S.  mainland  carried  the 
story  of  the  flight  into  space 
May  5  by  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Alan  Shepard. 

These  were  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  No  other  Pacific  Coast 
metropolitan  morning  papers 
printed  the  takeoff  and  subse¬ 
quent  successful  landing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Examiner  check. 

Sales  were  good  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  complete  story 
by  the  time  Pacific  Coast  resi¬ 
dents  were  on  their  way  to  work 
built  newspaper  prestige,  re¬ 
ports  showed. 

The  Examiner  pushed  its 
makeover  final  edition  through¬ 
out  the  area  to  cover  a  50-mile 
radius.  The  action  was  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  value  and  provided 
the  best  sale  this  year,  advised 
H.  W.  Hailey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Public  Response 

Public  appreciation  was  high 
throughout  the  entire  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area,  reported  Andrew 
Talbot,  promotion  manager.  The 
Examiner  dramatized  its  action 
by  displaying  a  three-column 
photo  showing  street  racks 
carrying  the  extra  edition. 

The  Oregonian  covered  the 
entire  Portland  perimeter  with 
the  story  of  the  space  feat  and 
sold  some  10,000  extra  copies, 
L.  J.  Cascadden,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  said. 

The  Friday  timing  enabled 
the  Oregonian  to  publish  the 
extra  without  a  bit  of  trouble, 
Mr.  Cascadden  said.  The  final 
run  was  off  the  press  and  a 
new  press  crew  had  arrived  to 
print  the  society  and  home  and 
garden  sections  of  the  Sunday 
edition  when  the  news  broke. 

Plates  were  changed  on  the 
presses  and  distribution  was 
rushed  to  points  as  distant  as 
15  miles  from  the  city’s  center. 

•  I 

‘Wake’  Fillers  j 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is 
making  use  of  leftover  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “Wake  of  the  News” 
column  conducted  by  David  Con¬ 
don,  sports  writer,  as  filler  items 
throughout  the  paper.  Previ¬ 
ously  the  Wake  overset  items 
were  discarded. 

• 

Cartoon  Credit 

Credit  is  due  to  Courtney 
Dunkel,  editorial  cartoonist  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  for 
the  cartoon  on  the  Spaceman 
talking  to  himself  (E&P,  May 
13,  page  14). 
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The  Detroit  News  circulation  is 
UP  53%  Weekdays  —  UP  44%  Sundays 


NOW. 


733,583 


\ 


d 


252,910 

MORE 


TOTAL 

PAID 


WEEKDAYS 


* 


THAN  A 
YEAR  AGO 


NOW. 


920,607 


TOTAL 

PAID 


SUNDAY 


* 


THAN  A 
YEAR  AGO 


In  Detroit’s  3-county  metropolitan  market,  where 
1,080,000  families  spend  $5-billion  annually,  The 
Detroit  News  has  64%  home  coverage  weekdays,  71% 
Sunday,**  Of  all  families  in  this  big  marketplace  who 
get  a  Detroit  newspaper,  U  out  of  5  get  The  News! 

No  other  newspaper  in  the  nation’s  top  five  markets 
gives  its  advertisers  such  saturation  coverage  of  mass 
market  buying  power . . .  nor  such  low  milline  rates— 
only  $1.91  weekdays,  $1.68  Sunday. 

To  sell  Detroit  effectively  and  economically,  just 
use  The  News! 

**Sixlh  Quinquannial  Survay  of  tho 
Detroit  Market,  1961. 


^average  paid  circulation  11/7/60- 
3/31/61  reported  in  Publisher’s 
Statement  to  A.B.C,  subject  to  au¬ 
dit,  for  6  months  ending  3131/61, 
compared  to  The  News  A.B.C. 
figures  for  period  ending  3/31/60. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  PAPER  GROW? 


By  Riok  Friedman 

Four  years  ago  Charles  .1. 
Bellman  sat  in  a  college  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  class.  He 
learned  that  the  production  of 
certain  crops  native  to  particu¬ 
lar  areas  could  be  estimated  by 
studying  various  factors  that 
affected  production  —  rainfall, 
temperature,  fertilizer  and  the 
length  of  the  growing  season. 

All  of  these  factors  could  be 
combined  to  predict  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  crop  to  witl.'n  a  bushel 
or  two. 

Mr.  Bellman,  now  a  journal¬ 
ism  instructor  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  recently  took 
this  bit  of  farm  learning  into 
another  world  and  asked  him¬ 
self:  “Why  couldn’t  the  same 
principles  be  applied  to  circula¬ 
tion  of  weekly  newspapers?” 

Mr.  Bellman  reasoned  that 
newspaper  circulation,  economi¬ 
cally  speaking,  was  a  yield  that 
an  editor  reaped  after  he  put  so 
many  ingredients  into  his  prod¬ 
uct. 

This  North  Dakota  University 
instructor  had  a  hunch  that  cer¬ 
tain  factors  had  measurable 
effects  on  circulation  as  rainfall 
and  temperature  did  on  crop 
jdelds.  He  set  out  to  prove  it. 

Key  Elements 


to  study  population  of  the  towns 
in  which  newspapers  were  pub¬ 
lished.  If  soil  was  a  basic  factor 
in  crop  production  than  avail¬ 
able  people  was  a  primary  fac¬ 
tor  in  newspaner  circulation. 

He  found  that  South  Dakota 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  news¬ 
papers  published  in  smaller 
towTis  than  did  North  Dakota 
or  Minnesota.  Also,  that  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  other  two  .states. 
North  Dakota  had  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  towns  in  the  1,000- 
1..500  area,  more  newspapers,  by 
percentage,  were  published  in 
towns  of  2,000  and  more  in 
^linnesota  than  in  either  of  the 
other  two  states. 

Town-size  distribution  w  a  s 
different  in  the  three-state  area, 
and  because  of  this.  Mr.  Bell¬ 
man  had  reason  to  believe  other 
factors  which  affected  circula¬ 
tion  could  be  different.  From 
this  point  on,  he  studied  the 
three  states  separately. 

To  discover  the  relationship 
between  population  and  circula¬ 
tion,  if  any,  he  conducted  what 
statisticians  called  a  simple  re¬ 
gression  analysis.  If  there  was 
a  relationship  between  popula¬ 
tion  and  circulation,  these  fac¬ 
tors  would  increase  or  decrease 
in  a  similar  manner.  As  the 


statistics  alone.  Correlation  fig¬ 
ures  of  .64  and  .87  bore  this 
out.  “If  population  could  ac¬ 
count  for  all  of  circulation,”  he 
points  out,  “correlation  would 
be  1.0.  In  North  Dakota  this 
leaves  .36  to  be  explained  by 
other  factors  mentioned  before 
— quality,  content,  coverage  and 
income.” 

Mr.  Bellman  does  not  have 
specific  figures  for  these  factors 
at  this  time.  He  estimates  an¬ 
other  two  or  three  months  work 
ahead  to  arrive  at  the  final  tabu¬ 
lations  just  on  population,  con¬ 
tent  and  coverage. 

But  to  illustrate  how  impor¬ 
tant  factors  other  than  popula¬ 
tion  were,  he  selected  certain 
North  Dakota  newspapers  and 
had  two  judges  grade  them. 

The  judges  were  housewives 
who  had  lived  in  small  towns  a 
large  part  of  their  lives.  “Judges 
of  this  nature  were  used  because 
they  represented  persons  who 
buy  the  paper  and  this  is  what 
I’m  interested  in,”  Mr.  Bellman 
relates.  “I’m  not  interested  in 
the  quality  of  coverage  as 
judged  by  so-called  experts  in 
the  field  who  say  they  know 
what  the  reader  wants.” 

Two  Questions 

The  judges  ranked  the  news¬ 
papers  on  the  basis  of  two  ques¬ 
tions: 

“Do  you  think  this  newspaper 
gives  adequate  coverage  to  a 
town  of  this  size  and  its  trade 
area?” 


Mr.  Bellman  says  it  will  take 
a  year  to  get  accurate,  precise 
estimates  of  circulation  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress.  “All 
of  these  factors  take  study  and 
time  so  that  mistakes  can  be 
ironed  out  and  the  proper  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  employed.  ’ 

The  study  is  important  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons,  according  to  Mr. 
Bellman: 

(1)  Intere.sted  persons  may 
.seek  out  weaknesses  in  their 
operations.  If  a  newspaper  has 
maximum  effectiveness  in  ap¬ 
pearance  but  not  in  content,  it 
will  show  up  in  the  analysis. 

(2)  By  the  precliction  of  a 
maximum  or  “saturation”  cir¬ 
culation,  a  publisher  can  pre¬ 
dict  a  “saturation”  point  for 
circulation  in  any  given  area. 

(3)  When  buying  a  newspa¬ 
per,  study  of  the  factors  affect¬ 
ing  circulation  will  aid  in  the 
evaluation  by  acting  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  formulas  now  in  use. 
More  accurate  and  precise  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  possible. 

(4)  This  method  will  give  edi¬ 
tors  a  means  of  comparison  with 
other  newspapers  using  various 
journalism  techniques  in  simi¬ 
lar-sized  towns. 

THURSDATA 

MW.  * 

BIRTHS  —  Jay  Butler,  for- 


Mr.  Bellman  set  down  these 
factors  as  most  important  to 
circulation :  Population  of  the 
trade  area;  content  and  cover¬ 
age  of  the  newspaper;  quality 
of  the  newspaper;  and  income 
or  investment  in  the  trade  area. 
He  knew  that  all  would  submit 
quantitative  measurements. 

Mr.  Bellman  conceded  that 
there  were  other  factors  just  as 
important — such  as  how  well  an 
editor  and  his  employees  got 
along  in  the  community  —  but 
these  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  were  not  easily  trans¬ 
formed  into  empirical  data.  But, 
he  reasoned,  they  would  be  re¬ 
flected  in  quality,  content  and 
coverage,  all  of  which  were  more 
precisely  measurable  than  hu¬ 
man  relationships  and  personal¬ 
ity. 

He  embarked  on  a  tri-state 
study  of  newspapers  in  North 
Dakota  (93),  South  Dakota 
(128),  and  Minnesota  (296).  Of 
the  517  newspapers,  490  were 
non-competitive  (based  on  a  re¬ 
cent  article  in  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly  which  had  indicated  that 
95  percent  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  were  non-com¬ 
petitive  —  no  other  newspaper 
published  in  the  same  town). 

Mr.  Bellman’s  initial  step  was 
44 


town  or  trade  area  got  larger, 
the  circulation  of  the  newspaper 
was  expected  to  get  larger. 

This  correlation  turned  out 
to  be  true.  On  an  0  to  1.0  basis, 
correlation  between  circulation 
of  newspapers  and  population 
of  towns  in  North  Dakota  was 
.64;  correlation  in  South  Dakota 
was  .87  (he  hasn’t  finished  com¬ 
puting  correlation  in  Minne¬ 
sota). 

Circulation-population  figures 
in  North  Dakota  were  examined. 
From  these  figures  a  formula 
was  computed  that  would  most 
closely  represent  all  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  in  relation  to  all  the 
population  figures.  Population 
of  a  town  was  the  X  factor.  By 
inserting  the  population  figure 
of  the  town  in  the  formula,  it 
was  possible  to  calculate  what 
the  circulation  of  a  newspaper 
in  a  town  of  that  size  should 
have  been. 

If  the  circulation  was  actual¬ 
ly  higher  than  the  circulation 
arrived  at  by  the  formula,  the 
newspaper  had  a  higher  than 
average  circulation;  if  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  below  the  cal¬ 
culated  average,  it  was  below 
average  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Bellman  was  aware  that 
not  all  of  the  circulation  could 
be  accounted  for  by  population 


“Which  papers  have  the  best 
general  appearance  for  a  w'eek- 
ly  newspaper  in  a  town  of  this 
size?” 

Using  these  questions  as  cri¬ 
teria,  138  times  in  144  chances 
the  judges  placed  newspapers  in 
the  right  group — excellent  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  high  in  circula¬ 
tion;  poor  in  appearance  and 
poor  in  circulation. 

These  rankings,  Mr.  Bellman 
maintains,  indicated  that  by 
general  appearance  and  cover¬ 
age  additional  circulation  vari¬ 
ations  could  be  explained.  Al¬ 
though  the  newspapers  were  not 
placed  in  exact  order  by  the 
judges,  they  were  in  the  proper 
group — either  in  the  top  25  per¬ 
cent  or  bottom  25  percent.  This, 
claims  Mr.  Bellman,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing. 

He  estimated  that  here  too  it 
would  take  two  or  three  months 
of  additional  study  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  additional  .36 
can  be  explained  by  coverage 
and  general  appearance  factors. 

“When  these  two  factors  are 
added  to  the  population  factor 
and  a  more  complex  analysis  is 
conducted  —  a  multiple  regres¬ 
sion  analysis  —  then  about  .90 
to  .95  of  the  circulation  can  be 
solved.” 


mer  Deming  (N.  M.)  publisher, 
is  editor  of  the  Douglas  (Ariz.) 
Graphic,  a  new  offset  tabloid. 

.  .  .  The  Stonewall  (Okla.) 
Leader,  a  new  weekly,  has  be¬ 
gun  publication  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Guy  as  owners 
and  publishers.  Mrs.  Billy  Gay 
Oakley  was  named  news  editor. 
...  A  new  weekly,  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  (N.  M.)  Otero  County 
Star  has  started  with  Emily  K. 
Lovell  as  editor  and  Ed  Holy- 
field  as  advertising  manager.  .  . 
The  Scappoose  (Ore.)  Spotlight 
has  started  publication  as  a 
weekly  with  paid  circulation  of 
700.  Publishers  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Erickson.  The  new 
newspaper  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  shopping  news  previously  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ericksons. 

*  *  « 

.MERGER  —  The  Hood-Land 
News,  a  mimeographed  publica¬ 
tion  started  in  1956  by  five 
women  in  suburban  Portland, 
and  incorported  two  years  ago 
“to  protect  ourselves  from  our 
mistakes,”  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  Sandy  (Ore.)  Post.  The 
five  women  are  continuing  to 
gather  news  as  correspondents 
for  the  Sandy  Post. 
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This  is  not  a  puzzle. 

It’s  a  way  of  keeping  electric  rates  low  and  making 
electric  service  ever  more  dependable. 

You  are  at  B  in  this  symbolic  drawing.  The  A’s  are  the 
power  plants  of  a  number  of  investor-owned  electric  light 
and  power  companies.  The  lines  show  how  their  power  lines 
connect  you  with  many  different  plants. 

That  way,  your  electricity  may  be  coming  from  plants 
run  by  several  companies— some  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  customers  of  each  company  can  share  in  the  savings  of 
the  newest,  most  efficient  plants.  If  an  emergency  shuts 
down  one  plant,  others  can  switch  power  to  its  customers. 

The  companies  call  this  “Interconnecting  and  Pooling 
of  Power.”  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  investor-owned 
companies  can  take  on  the  responsibility  for  supplying  the 
additional  electricity  Americans  will  want  in  the  future. 


Studies  of  the  nation’s  future  power  needs— through  the 
1970’s  and  ’80’s— are  the  subject  of  a  new  booklet  that 
projects  an  America  with  far  more  power  than  most  people 
would  guess.  This  coupon  will  bring  you  a  free  copy. 


POWER  COMPANIES 
Room  1137-R 

1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
the  material  checked  below; 

□  “Power  for  Your  Future” 

□  Names  of  companies  that  sponsor 
this  message 


POWER 

rat 

YOUR  FUTURE 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.Zone. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 
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Alt  stories  in  th»  adverHsement  ore  repro¬ 
ductions  of  news  it««»  vdweb  oppiMred 
in  reputor  issties  of  THE  DENVER  POST. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


METALWORKING  NEWS  report¬ 
ers  will  be  on  the  scene  at  the  Tool 
Engineering  Conference  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  New  York’s  Coliseum  and 
the  Design  Engineering  Show  run-  ■ 
ning  concurrently  May  22-26  in  I 
Coho  Hall,  Detroit.  Teaming  up  for 
coverage  of  the  Tool  Show  will  he 
Jerome  P.  Frank,  editor;  C.  W'. 
Gunter,  news  editor;  staff  men 
Walter  Porcher,  Martin  Isacoff. 
Lynn  Hudson  and  Fred  Poole,  and 
Morris  Maline,  who  covers  (x»nnec- 
ticut  for  METALWORKING  NEWS 
from  his  Bridgeport  base.  Coverage 
of  the  Design  Engineering  event 
will  be  directed  by  Stuart  T. 
Hanger,  Detroit  bureau  chief,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Marc  Raizman  of  the  De¬ 
troit  staff  and  Dan  Friedlander,  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  reporter. 


James  Lydon,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Materials  section  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  has  taken  over  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Components  sec¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Jerome  P.  Frank  i 
who  has  been  promoted  to  the  post 
of  editor  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS. 


Fairchild’s  Spring-Summer  19  61 
“Fabrics,  Trimmings,  Services  & 
Supplies”  Directory  is  the  largest 
fabrics  directory  that  Fairchild  has 
ever  published.  It  is  the  biggest  in 
number  of  advertisers  (185)  and  in 
advertising  dollars. 


As  part  of  a  long-range  study  of 
apparel  marketing  for  WOMEN’S  ! 
WEAR  DAILY,  columnist  Samuel  ' 
Feinberg  has  planned  a  series  of  I 
trips  involving  leading  regional  mar-  | 
ket  centers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Feinberg  will  start  his 
rounds  of  the  markets  in  Dallas, 
where  he  will  spend  the  week  of 
May  21  surveying  the  ready-to-wear 
industry  there. 


Harriet  Mackintosh  has  announced 
a  series  of  new  appointments  to  the 
Fairchild  News  Service  staff  in  vari¬ 
ous  United  States  cities.  They  are: 
Robert  Leeright  and  Bernard  Kim 
Forman  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Lew 
Little  covering  the  Imperial  Valley 
from  El  Centro,  Cal.;  Jane  Marxer 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Qif  Clay  in 
Macon,  Ga.;  Bea  Gaines  in  Palo 
AJto,  Cal.;  George  Jaksa  in  Flint. 
Mich.;  H.  E.  Philby  in  Boise,  Ida.; 
Robert  Horton  in  Richmond,  Ind. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St„  N«w  York.  N.  Y. 
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Ward  Welsh,  formerly  on  the 
Anbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press — to 
Sunday  staff,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 


Edward  Markel,  city  wlitor, 
iVcta  York  Mirror — to  assistant 
managing  editor,  with  additional 
duties  of  news  editor.  Seymour 
Stern,  night  city  editor — to  city 
editor. 


Orville  Lomoe,  executive  e<li- 
tor,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune  —  new  chairman 
of  the  News  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 


Glenn  McCasland,  former 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
sports  writer — returned  to  rim 
from  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News 
and  Tribune. 


John  L.  (Larry)  Collins,  a 
former  UPI  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent — now  chief  of  Newsweek’s 
Paris  Bureau,  replacing  the  late 
Lionel  Dlrand. 


Win  Sorority  Honors 


Houston 

Ann  Holmes,  a  Housto7i 
Chronicle  staffer  for  19  years, 
has  received  the  Headliner 
Award  in  Journalism  from  the 
alumni  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi.  Mary  Laswell,  Chronicle 
columnist  and  author  of  “I’ll 
Take  Texas,”  received  the  “Tex¬ 
as  Newspaper  Woman  of  the 
Year”  award  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston  chapter  of  the 
sorority. 


Prize  in  Chemistry 


personal 


Fielfl  Appoints 
New  Executives 


LECTURER  —  Vicepresidenf  John 
E.  Grinnell,  left,  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  confers  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  lecture  award  on 
Martin  Gagie,  executive  editor  of 
the  Danville  (III.)  Commercial- 
News. 


Chic.vgo 

Election  of  George  B.  Young 
as  executive  vicepresident  and 
John  F,  Cross  Jr.  as  treasurer 
of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  wa* 
announced  here  by  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  president. 

Mr.  Young  succeeds  Carl  J. 
Weitzel,  who  is  retiring  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation.  .Mr. 
Young  has  been  a  director  of 
Field  Enterprises  since  1953  and 
a  vicepresident  and  secretary 
since  1954.  Mr.  Cross  became 
comptroller  of  Field  Enterprises 
in  1954. 


n 


Charlotte  Leigh-Taylor, 
former  women’s  page  editor, 
IFcst  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  and  Westwood  Hills 
(Calif.)  Press — to  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  United  Western  Newspaper, 
which  includes  the  above  news¬ 
papers  plus  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  and 
Roberts  (Calif.)  News. 


Clair  C.  Stebbins,  Colianbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aviation/Space 
Writers  Association. 


-Along  Family  Line 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Michael  J.  Brennan,  whose 
father  and  great  grandfather 
were  Indianapolis  newspaper¬ 
men,  has  been  awarded  the 
$1,000  Poynter  Scholarship  in 
journalism  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  grandfather,  William 
Blodgett,  was  known  as  an  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  the 
hidianapolis  News.  His  father, 
the  late  E.  Blodgett  Brennan, 
had  worked  for  the  Indianapolit 
Star  and  later  was  a  partner  in 
a  public  relations  firm. 


Cleveland 
David  Dietz,  science  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  of  the 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers, 
has  been  awarded  the  James  T. 
Grady  Medal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  for  reporting, 
“which  materially  increases  the 
public’s  understanding  of  chem¬ 
istry.” 


Joanne  D.  Maxwell,  editor, 
Naperville  Clarion — named  Illin¬ 
ois  Press  Association’s  editor-of- 
the-year,  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  award.  Her  husband,  Donald 
P.  Maxwell,  Clarion  publisher, 
is  the  son  of  Phil  Maxwell,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune  editorial 
promotional  director,  and  neph¬ 
ew  of  W.  D.  Maxwell,  Tribune 
editor. 


Heads  Turf  Writers 


Louisville,  Ky 
Maurice  Shevlin,  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Turf  Writers 
Association  at  a  meeting  here 
prior  to  the  running  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby.  Others  elected  wert 
Bob  Hebert,  Los  Anpefes  (Calif.) 
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Mirror,  vicepresident;  and! 


Ken  Unger,  city  editor.  In¬ 
ternational  Falls  Journal  — 
elected  president  of  Minnesota 
Associated  Press. 


Raleigh  Burroughs  of  Turf  and 
Sports  Digest,  Baltimore,  Md., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Award  from  Bar 
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Stimulate  summer  circulation  by  letting  your  readers  sail 
along  with  America's  favorite  weekend  boating  feature. 


POWER  AND  SAIL 


.  .  .  will  do  the  job  just  right  for  your 
paper.  Author  Bill  Robinson  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  interesting 
writers  in  the  business. 


Cleveland  I 
Marc  D.  Gleisser,  civil  courts 
reporter  of  the  Cleveland  Plaini 
Dealer,  has  won  first  prize  of 
$300  from  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association  for  interpretive 
legal  reporting.  Mr.  Gleisser 
passed  the  bar  examination  in 
I  1958. 


Supplied  with  exclusive  photos  and  mats  for  weekend  release. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  samples. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 


250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Only  Half  Right 

Lee  Mclnemey  who  won  a 
major  prize  in  Pittsburgh  com¬ 
petition  is  on  the  Post-GazetU 
staff,  as  the  story  said  (E&P, 

_  _  May  6,  page  32).  She  is  not  with 

Yukon  6-7625  the  Press,  as  the  caption  under)  ^ 
her  picture  stated. 
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TURNABOUT — Lynn  Pierce,  Chicago's  American  reporter,  learns  what 
It  means  to  be  Interviewed  by  three  Soviet  journalists:  Boris  C.  Burkov, 
Alekandr  A.  Vichnevsky,  and  Victor  A.  Cheprakov,  who  are  in  a  dele¬ 
gation  visiting  the  U.S.  on  the  Invitation  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Mike  Gkaham,  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times — to  general  as¬ 
signment,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Eve- 
yiing  News. 


THE  QUEEN  of  the  New  York  press  photographers'  ball.  May  13,  is 
18-year-old  Janet  Marie  Boring,  Long  Island  girl,  who  Is  being  fitted 
by  Mildred  Rnger  to  a  Paris  creation  In  aqua  silk  taffeta. 

rren  Times-Mirror  Ramsey,  the  Associateti 

^  17  J..  Press,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  to 

nes  Fox  Editor  Frankfort  (Ky.)  bureau. 


Will  DiiMin  Retires; 

.4P’8  Family  Editor 

William  W.  (Will)  Duson, 
editor  of  AP  World,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  employee  maga-  Robekt  Hays,  editor,  El  Dor- 
zine,  has  retired  after  30  years  News-Times — elected  presi- 
with  the  news  service.  He  was  dent  of  the  Arkansas  Associated 
bom  in  Crowley,  La.,  April  9,  Press  Association. 

1896,  was  graduated  from  *  *  * 

Georgia  Tech  and  started  work  Jerry  C.  Davis,  formerly  a 
Jan.  1,  1920  on  his  family-owned  reporter  with  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Crowley  Signal  as  hvisiness  man-  Tribune  and  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
ager.  Two  years  later  he  became  News,  and  sport  editor,  Clarks- 
editor  and  publisher.  (W.  Va.)  Exponent,  Fair- 

Mr.  Duson  came  to  New  York  rnont  ^  (W.  Va.)  Times,  and 
after  the  Signal  was  sold  in  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News — to 
1930  and  joined  AP  to  work  on  head  of  publications.  Society  of 
its  feature  pages.  He  held  Residential  Appraisers,  Wash- 


u allies  u.  A' UA.  JiiaiiaKiiiK  ^  ^ 

tor  of  the  Jamestown  {N.  Y.)  Gordon  Crassley  Vancouver 
Sun,  has  been  named  editor  of  pr^ident 

the  Warren  Times-Mirror.  He  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  News- 
.succeeds  Pete  Stevenson.  Advertising  Executives 

Association. 

Mr.  Fox  had  been  with  the 
Sun  for  10  years  as  a  reporter,  *  •  • 

telegraph  editor,  news  editor  and  William  A.  Stavffer — from 
managing  editor.  Under  his  di-  general  manager,  York  (Nebr.) 
rection  the  Sun  this  year  won  News-Times  to  general  manager, 
the  annual  Ayer  award  for  ex-  Grand  Island  (Nebr.)  Independ- 
cellence  in  makeup,  typography  ent.  He  is  the  son  of  Marion 
and  printing  for  tabloid-size  Stauffer,  publisher  of  the  Mary- 
newspapers.  ville  Daily  Forum. 
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Your  Fantastic  Future 

BY  VICTOR  COHN 


Larry  Holmes  Harris,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  sports  staff 
— married  Harriet  Houston,  city 
desk  receptionist,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 


Tkis  lO-lnstaliiMat,  illustratud  naw  sariat  hot  baaa  writfaa  aielatWaly 
for  nawspopar  pabllcofiea,  aad  It  falls  fha  "dewa-fo-aarfb"  davalap- 
maafs  la  selaaca  wbicb  will  ceoia  to  pots  la  oar  ovaryday  llvat  wHbla 
fha  aaif  faa  yaors.  Now  raody  for  pablleofioa,  oad  wo  woald  bo  plaotad 
to  saad  yoa  coaiplafa  raadiag  copy  upoa  raqaatf. 
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PRESIDENT  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
is  J.  R.  H.  Sutherland,  publisher 
of  the  New  Glasgow  News.  He 
was  elected  at  the  association's 
42nd  annual  meeting  recently  at 
Toronto. 


IN  NEW  ROLE— Ian  H.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  general  manager  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  20  years,  is  join¬ 
ing  Thomson  Newspapers  Limited 
as  a  director  and  deputy  chair¬ 
man. 

New  President 

James  Antone,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  was  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Report¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York 
City,  succeeding  Edward  Kirk- 
man,  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  Policemen’s  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation  gave  Mr.  Kirkman  an 
award  for  “consistent  excellence 
in  the  reporting  of  police  inci¬ 
dents  and  events.’’ 

• 

Becomes  Consultant 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Owen  Lewis  has  resigned 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  {Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel)  to  enter  the 
management  consulting  field.  He 
has  been  director  of  special 
projects  for  the  newspapers.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Purchasing  Executives. 


Slover  Awards  Given 
To  Norfolk  Staffers 

Norfolk.  Va. 

The  sum  of  $2,000  has  been 
distributed  to  eight  reporters 
and  photographers  of  the  Fir- 
yinian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  as 
Slover  Awards  for  “excellence” 
in  their  work.  These  are  the 
first  of  the  annual  awards  in 
memory  of  the  late  Col.  Samuel 
L.  Slover,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Top  prizes  of  $500  each  went 
to  Luther  J.  Carter,  reporter 
for  the  Virginian-Pilot,  cur¬ 
rently  on  leave  with  a  political 
science  fellowship  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  Jack  Kestner,  reporter  for 
the  Ledger-Star;  and  Orby  G. 
Kelley  Jr.,  photographer. 

Honorable  mention  awards  of 
$100  each  went  to  Margaret 
Wilkins  and  Glenn  Scott,  of  the 
Pilot  staff ;  Lloyd  H.  Lewis  Jr., 
and  Wayne  Woodlief,  of  the 
Ledger  staff ;  and  Neal  Clark, 
photographer. 

William  F.  Thomas  Jr. — 
from  assistant  city  editor  to  city 
(Hlitor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror,  succeeding  H.  Dl'RANT 
Osborne,  now  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Ernest  W.  H(Mtu — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Casper  Wyoming 
State  Tribune.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Hood  was  managing  wlitor  of 
the  Boise  Idaho  Evening  .Sfates- 


Dave  Holland  —  to  drama 
editor.  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times  Today,  succeeding 
Gerry  Pa.m,  resigned.  Peggy  Mc¬ 
Call,  Times  Today  P.T.A.  editor 
— to  women’s  editor.  Woodland 
Hills  (Calif.)  Reporter. 

*  «  * 

Norman  Cardoza,  Sunday 
tabloid  editor  and  school  re¬ 
porter,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 

Herald  and  News — to  news  staff 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Di  dnick — from  Cul¬ 
ver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News  to 
general  assignment.  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News.  Emmett  Chap¬ 
man,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Star 
— also  to  News. 

*  *  * 

Willard  D.  Eberhart  —  to 
Oregon  news  manager,  UPI. 
Howard  V.  Applegate — to  UPI 
Portland  (Ore.)  bureau  man¬ 
ager.  Arthur  McGinn — from 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  to  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  UPI  bureau. 
Steve  Smilanich — to  UPI  in¬ 
termountain  sports  editor. 

«  «  * 

George  W.  Whitesell — from 
assistant  to  the  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times. 


Obituary 


O.  H.  Booten,  84,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mingo  (W.  Va.) 
Republican,  and  reporter  for  the 
Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News;  May  5.  He  was  mayor 
of  Williamson  for  one  year 
(1915-1916). 

*  *  * 

Hugh  McDevitt,  55,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  lIV.st  Chester  (Pa.) 
Daily  Local  News  since  1955; 
May  11.  He  was  a  court  house 
reporter  in  West  Chester  for 
30  years. 

*  *  « 

Francis  Peck  Grover,  75, 
who  carried  the  byline  Mae 
Tinee  as  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 
movie  critic  in  the  early  years 
of  full-time  motion  pictures; 
May  8.  She  retired  in  1945. 

♦  •  * 

Lawrence  J.  Wisely,  43,  for¬ 
merly  a  newspaperman  with  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Neivs 
and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post;  May  7. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  L.  Zack,  50,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News  photographer; 
May  10.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
Donald  J.,  retail  ad  salesman 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
a  brother.  Lad,  a  copyreader 

for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 

Service. 

*  ♦ 

Donald  Walton,  62,  adver¬ 
tising  representative.  Long  Is¬ 
land  (N.  Y.)  Press  for  20  years; 
May  1. 

*  «  « 

Edward  J.  Meehan,  68,  for¬ 
mer  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
general  advertising  manager; 
April  25.  He  headed  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  31  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1960. 

*  «  * 

Anetis  Fanos,  69,  rewrite 
man  and  columnist,  Atlantis, 
Greek-language  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  York;  April  29. 

*  *  * 

Harriette  E.  Niese,  for  24 
years  society  reporter  for  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal  un¬ 
til  her  retirement  this  year; 
April  .30. 

Rupert  Sparks  Dies 

Arlington,  Va. 
Rupert  D.  Sparks,  66,  died 
May  9  in  his  sleep.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Ogden  News¬ 
paper  group  in  West  Virginia 
for  many  years  before  he  came 
here  as  general  manag^er  of  the 
Daily  Sun.  After  it  became  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun  four 
years  ago,  he  left  the  newspaper 
business  and  established  an 
addressing  firm. 


M.  E.  Nichols, 

CP’s  Historian, 
Dies  at  88 

Vancoi’ver,  B.  (’. 
Mark  Edgar  Nichols,  88,  a 
commanding  figure  in  Canadian 
journalism,  died  May  1  after  a 
long  illnes.s. 

He  was  former  managing 
director  and  publisher  of  the 
Province  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  co-opera¬ 
tive  news-gathering  agency. 

Mr.  Nichols — he  was  known 
across  ('anada  by  the  initials 
“M.E.N.” — retired  in  1945.  In 
his  long  career  he  had  been  a 
proofreader,  reporter,  t>ditor, 
managing  director  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Soon  after  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  pressed  to  write 
the  history  of  The  Canadian 
Press.  After  brief  indecision,  he 
.started,  and  finished  the  job  in 
two  years. 

His  final  draft  of  “(CP) -The 
Story  of  The  Canadian  Press” 
was  written  in  longhand  — 
110,000  words. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  survived  by 
three  sons:  Thomas  Edgar,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamilton  Specta¬ 
tor;  Graham,  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway;  and  Charles 
Trueman,  news  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 

• 

William  >1.  Tugmuii, 
Former  Orejron  Etlitor 

North  Bend,  Ore. 
William  M.  Tugman,  67,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  died  at  North 
Bend  May  10  of  a  heart  attack. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Register-Guard  in  1927,  he 
worked  on  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer  and  on  newspapers 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  New 
Bedford,  Conn. 

He  resigned  from  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  in  1954  and  purchased 
the  Reedsport  (Ore.)  Port 
Umpqua  Courier,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  until  last  year.  He  lately 
had  been  serving  as  field  rep¬ 
resentative  for  U.  S.  Represen¬ 
tative  Edwin  Dumo. 

• 

All£n  R.  Eckman,  78,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  North  American, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  later  in  public 
relations,  more  recently  on  the 
staff  of  George  E.  Brunner 
when  he  was  mayor  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  city  of  Camden;  May 
7. 
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DOES  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  LOOK 
THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  IT  TO? 


You  ARE,  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  responsibil- 
it>',  your  newspaper’s 
severest  critic.  How 
high  would  you  rate  it? 

Does  it  present  a  ^ood  image  in  the  reader's 
home? 

Is  it  printed  clean? 

Does  it  present  the  advertiser  as  he  vcants 
to  be  presented? 

Does  it  carry  the  latest  neves  possible? 

Is  it  produced  as  economically  as  possible? 


If  you  use  Super  Flongs,  you  can  answer  an 
emphatic  “Yes!”  to  every'  question.  These  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mats  save  stereotyping  time 
(th,us  allowing  better  utilization  of  man  hours) 
and  provide  level  printing  plates  which,  in 
turn,  produce  a  better-looking  newspaper.  Re¬ 
plating  for  late  news  is  speeded  up. 

Most  important.  Super  Flongs’  advantages 
assure  substantial  economies  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  the  paper.  Ask  around  .  .  . 
among  the  world’s  most  successful  newspapers. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


WASHINGTON  FAMILY  ALBUM 


NPPA  Vote  Due 
On  Membership 


arner 


The  convention  of  the  Na-  were  restricted  to  associate 
tional  Press  Photographers  As-  membership.  2).  It  would  result 
sociation,  June  19-25  at  Wichita,  in  a  second  reclassification  of 
Kan.,  will  see  the  organization’s  some  highly  irritated  “photo¬ 
council  voting  on  a  controversial  journalists”  who,  although  they 
issue.  The  outcome  will  deter-  spent  a  good  portion  of  their 
mine  the  scope  and  nature  of  professional  lives  as  working 
NPPA  interests  and  activities  press  photographers,  had  their 
for  years  to  come  and  undoubt-  NPPA  status  changed  from  ac- 
edly  will  have  some  influence  tive  to  associate  when  they 
on  the  entire  field  of  photo-  moved  on  to  positions  which  no 
journalism.  longer  met  the  definition  of  a 

At  issue  is  the  membership  working  press  photographer.  3) 
clause  (Article  Three)  of  the  The  increased  membership  would 
NPPA’s  constitution.  This  clause  fatten  the  association’s  bank- 
states  that  active  membership  roll  and  swell  its  ranks,  thus 
in  the  association  “should  con-  supposedly  enabling  it  to  both 
sist  of  working  press  photogra-  broaden  its  activities  and  per- 
phers  who  have  been  regularly  form  its  current  ones  better.  4) 
employed  as  such  for  a  minimum  The  association  might  ultimate- 
of  two  years  as  salaried  staff  ly  be  able  to  afford  a  regular, 
employees  of  any  organization  paid  staff  instead  of  relying  on 
having  to  do  with  the  dissemina-  volunteer  workers  whose  time 
tion  of  news  to  the  general  pub-  is  often  donated  at  extreme 
lie.”  sacrifice. 

The  clause  defines^  a^  press  Opponents  of  this  move  are 
photographer  “as  an  individual  satisfied  with  the  present  mem- 
who  reports  the  news  through  bership  clause  and  foresee  many 
the  medium  of  photography  for  dangers  in  diluting  the  associa- 
any  newspaper,  magazine,  photo  with  members  whose  inter- 
syndicate,^  newsreel  or  television  ests,  they  believe,  are  very  much 
organizations  engaged  in  the  different  from  those  of  working 
dissemination  of  news  to  the  press  photographers, 
general  public.  second  faction  also  argues 

Two  Factions  that  some  photojournalists  (pub- 

lie  relations  and  advertising  pho- 
For  some  years  now,  the  as-  tographers)  are  using  photog- 
sociation  has  been  split  over  the  raphy  to  sell  the  public  some- 
issue  of  whether  to  make  some  thing  whereas  press  photogra- 
substontial  changes  in  the  mem-  pbers  use  the  medium  to  inform. 
bership  clause.  The  debate  is  This  faction  is  not  impressed 
complex  and  there  are  many  the  safety  factor  in  the 

shades  of  opinion,  but  essential-  proposed  new  move;  the  fact 
ly  ^ey  break  down  into  two  ^^at  only  press  photographers 
fartions.  .  ,  would  be  permitted  to  hold  elec- 

One  faction  wants  to  liberalize  ^bey  believe, 

memberahip  requirements.  This  ^be  interests  of  the  dues-paying 
would  be  done  by  changing  ac-  j„embers  who  are  not  working 
tive  membership  status  from  to  vie  for  at- 

“working  press  photographers” 

to  “photojournalists”  and  break-  ^  ’  j.  • 

ing  down  the  latter  term  into  Opponents  of  liberalization 
its  various  occupational  compo-  ^hat  the  NPPA  is  and 

nents  such  as  press,  industrial,  should  remain  an  association  for 
commercial,  public  relations,  ad-  P^^s  photographers  as  onginal- 
vertising,  etc.  All  the  divisions  ]!^  defined  in  its  constitution, 
would  qualify  for  active  mem-  would  prefer  that  the  or- 

bership  under  the  general  term  ganization  curtail  some  of  its 
“photojournalist,”  with  one  ma-  activities  if  necessary,  rather 
jor  restriction:  only  working  seek  new  revenues  from 

press  photographers,  as  presents  influx  of  membership  which 
ly  defined  in  the  constitution,  '"ay  not  always  agree  on  what 
could  hold  elective  office  in  the  ^tivities  the  associa- 

association  should  engage  in.  Among 

This  liberalizing  move  would  those  who  argue  this  way  are 
have  the  following  consequences:  long-time  members  who  have 
1).  It  would  bring  into  active  worked  hard  for  the  association 
membership  photographers  who  as  unpaid  volunteers  and  who 
under  the  old  rules  either  could  are  apparently  willing  to  con- 
not  join  the  organization  or  who  tinue  donating  time  and  energy. 


"The  Patriot,"  by  James  K.  W.  .Atherton,  UPl,  swept  the  Grand  Award 
ol  the  White  House  Press  Photographers  News  Photo  Contest  and  First 
Place  in  the  Presidential  Class. 


"Political  Thoughts,"  by  Warren  J. 
Leffler,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
won  Second  prize  in  Personalities. 


'Mr.  Sam,"  one  of  a  group  of  prize- 
rinning  Portfolio  class  firsts  by 
George  Tames,  New  York  Times. 


'Bitter  Tears  of  Defeat,"  by  Frank  Cancellare,  UPl,  won  first  prize  in 
Personalities  Class. 
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with  last-instant  exposure  control 


with  full-area  ground  glass  and  split-imeige  rangefinder 


Kodak  Retina  Reflex  III  Camera 


coupling  with  automatic  controls  on  the  camera. 

Ultra  close-ups  are  easy  with  sets  of  close-up  lenses. 
With  the  //2.8  model,  take  pictures  as  close  as  5% 
inches.  For  copying — including  24  x  36mm  trans¬ 
parencies — there’s  the  Kodak  Retina  1:1  Copying 
Kit;  for  photomicrographs,  the  Retina  Microscope 
Adapter  Kit.  Many  other  useful  photo  aids,  such  as 
screw-in  filters,  lens  hoods,  right-angle  and  sports 
finders,  and  carrying  cases. 

The  new  Kodak  Retina  Reflex  III  Camera  and  its 
photo  aids  can  answer  all  your  equipment  require¬ 
ments.  Or  it  can  serve  you  as  a  quality  35mm  camera 
to  complement  your  present  camera  equipment. 

See  it  at  your  Kodak  dealer’s. 


This  precision  camera  complements  your  photographic 
.skill,  whether  used  by  itself  or  with  the  many  photo 
aids  making  up  the  Kodak  Retina  System. 

The  new  Kodak  Retina  Reflex  III  Camera  lets  you 
set  exposures  manually,  or  it  does  it  for  you  with  an 
automatic  exposure  control,  even  while  you  look 
through  the  finder.  Great  for  last-instant  exposure 
checks.  It  also  features  through-the-lens,  parallax- 
free  viewing  and  focusing  with  full-area  ground  glass 
or  rangefinder,  and  efficient  flash  synchronization, 
electronic  flash  at  shutter  speeds  up  to  1/500  second. 

Your  picture-taking  scoi)e  is  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  Retina  System  of  photo  aids.  There  is  a  choice  of 
wide-angle  and  telephoto  lenses.  28nun  to  135nrun — all 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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E&P  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


National  Advertising  Presen¬ 
tations,  Newspapers  Over-1 00,- 
000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Los  Angeles  Times, 
for  a  printed  presentation,  “1960 
— The  Market,  its  Newspajjers,” 
a  graphic  presentation  using 
illustrative  charts  on  the  Los 
Angeles  market  and  showing 
the  Times’  competitive  position 
on  the  national  scene. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Netvs,  for  “What 
makes  big  ‘D’  big?’’  —  a  photo¬ 
graphic  and  statistical  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  market’s  growth,  and 
to  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  for 
a  flip-chart  presentation,  “Why 
don’t  more  go  to  Minnesota?” 
*  «  « 


BEST  TRADE  PAPER  ADS  were  submiHed  by  ihe  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  (bottom)  in  over- 1 00,000  class. 
Certificates  of  merit  went  to  the  Houston  Chronicle 
(left)  and  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News. 


SMALL  SPACE  CAMPAIGN  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Timas 
took  top  honors  for  trade  paper  advertising  in  tha 
under- 1 00,000  class.  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Illinois 
State  Journal  &  Register  (top  left)  and  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram. 


National  Advertising  Presen¬ 
tations,  Newspapers  Under-100,- 
000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal,  for  a  spiral- 
bound  printed  presentation,  “An 
Island  Market  ...  in  a  sea  of 
millions,”  showing  how  New 
Jersey  suburbanites  differ  from 
people  the  New  York  market. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Ever¬ 
ett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald,  for 
an  attractive  two-color  presen¬ 
tation,  “On  Puget  Sound  today, 
two  won’t  do  it!”  featuring  Ir¬ 
win  Kaplan  cartoons,  and  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  for  a  strip-film  presenta¬ 
tion  furnishing  extensive  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  newspaper’s  mar¬ 
ket  and  its  characteristics. 

*  *  * 

Retail  Advertising  Promotion, 
Newspapers  Over-100,000  Circu¬ 
lation: 

FIRST  —  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger,  for  a 
series  of  full-page  promotion 
ads  showing  how  the  newspaper 
is  used  in  shopping  retail  ads. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

Proudly 

ACKNOWLEDGES 

the  outstanding 
creative  work  of 

#  JAMES  W.  O’BRYAN, 

Art  Director,  and 

•  DORVAN  MANUS 
Copywriter, 

which  has  earned  for  us 
%  FIRST  PRIZE 

for  Retail  Presentations 
in  the  1960  Editor  & 
Publisher  Newspaper 
Promotion  Awards 
Competition 


MADISON  AVENUE  MEDIA-MEN  shown  checking  the  trade  paper  ads. 
Samuel  L.  Frey,  of  Ogilvie,  Benson  &  Mather,  William  E.  (Pete) 
Mathews,  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  and  Walter  Weir,  of  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc.,  examine  an  entry.  The  same  panel  also  picked  the  winners  in  the 
national  direct  mail  classification. 


and  for  ads  promoting  special 
sale  events,  and  rop  color. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
for  a  series  of  full-page  adver¬ 
tisements  on  downtown  shop¬ 
ping,  and  featuring  unique  illus¬ 
tration  techniques  and  hand¬ 
some  typography,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  for  a  direct  mail 
campaign  on  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  directed  to  retail  advertis¬ 
ers. 

«  «  * 

Retail  Advertising  Promotion, 
Newspapers  Under-100,000  Cir¬ 
culation: 

FIRST — Salem  (Ore.)  States- 
man-Joumal,  for  the  “Greater 
Salem  Days”  Promotion,  con¬ 
sisting  of  window  banners,  in¬ 
store  displays,  prize  tickets,  ads, 
teaser  mailings,  and  card  and 
slide  presentations,  and  result¬ 


ing  in  over  325,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  *  ♦ 

Retail  Advertising  Presenta¬ 
tions,  Newspapers  Over-100,000 
Circulation: 

FIRST  —  New  York  Mirror, 
for  a  men’s  clothing  presenta¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  a  three-di¬ 
mensional,  louvred-door  closet, 
with  each  presentation  page 
dummied  on  a  cutout,  suit¬ 
shaped  page,  and  hung  from 
miniature  hangers.  The  presen¬ 
tation  is  titled  “Clothes  Make 
the  Man.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News, 
for  a  flip-chart  “Red  Appliance 
Promotion”  presentation,  and 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune,  for  “Centennial  Year 
Sellabration  Plan,”  a  presenta¬ 
tion  for  Frankel’s  Department 


store,  using  Civil  War  theme. 

*  «  * 

Retail  Advertising  Presenta¬ 
tions,  Newspapers  Under-100,- 
000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette,  for  a  color-slide  presen¬ 
tation  to  downtown  merchants. 

Certificate  of  Merit  to:  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
for  a  color-airbrushed  presenta¬ 
tion,  using  a  keyhole  cutout 
cover. 

tfi  1/t 

Classified  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion,  Newspapers  Over-100,000 
Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  for  a  complete  classified 
program,  with  emphasis  on  real 
estate  advertising  in  a  “Wel¬ 
come  Mat  Open  House”  cam¬ 
paign. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Cin-\ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  for  a  I 
unique  house  ad  campaign  of ! 
whimsical  type,  and  featuring ' 
old-fashioned  Denis  Diderot 
woodcuts,  and  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  a  complete  classified 
promotion  program,  including 
interesting  house  ads  and  a  cam¬ 
paign  directed  at  building  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Help  Wanted.” 

«  «  * 

Classified  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion,  Newspapers  Under-100,000 
Circulation: 

FIRST  —  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times,  for  a  campaign  consist¬ 
ing  of  in-paper  ads,  direct  mail, 
public  contests,  rack  cards,  and 
an  incentive  program  for  classi- , 
fled  salesmen.  '■ 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Kahor 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  for  an 
in-paper  ad  series  and  contest 
to  obtain  classified  testimonials, , 
(Continued  on  page  56)  j 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  1  1  0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1  7,  MUrray  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQoillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Williom  Shortliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


l?S"Ss-ST!  We’ve  won  another 


We’re  running  short  of  wall  space  for  hanging 
awards  and  citations,  but  we’re  not  running 
short  of  the  enthusiasm  and  determination 
for  winning  what  they  stand  for — our  profes¬ 
sion’s  respect,  the  public’s  acceptance,  and 
our  reader’s  confidence  and  loyalty. 

The  Gazette  is  proud  of  the  competence 
and  dedication  of  its  staff  which,  while  not 
preoccupied  with  winning  awards,  wins 


honors  by  better  serving  the  reading  and  ad¬ 
vertising  public,  by  constant  striving  to 
improve  our  product. 

It  is  this  effort  which  earns  for  The 
Gazette  its  place  in  the  family  circle  and  in 
the  life  of  the  commimity. 

And  if  we  win  a  few  more  awards  in  the 
course  of  trying  to  live  up  to  that  place — 
well,  they’re  the  frosting  on  our  cake. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


E&P  Awards 
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and  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal  and  Sentinel,  for  an  ad 
campaign  on  classified  ad-writ- 
ers. 

♦  * 

Circulation  Promotion,  News¬ 
papers  Over-100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Vancouver  Sun,  for 
a  complete  circulation  prop^ram, 
directed  to  readers  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  circulation  organization, 
and  featuring  house  ads  with 
the  slogan,  “See  it  in  the  Sun.” 
Exciting  outdoor  advertising 
was  also  cited  by  the  judges  in 
this  campaign. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  promoting  a  new  pocket- 
size  TV  magazine  and  expanded 
football  coverage,  and  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman, 
for  promotion  on  its  “Dynamic 
Oklahoma”  Editions,  including 
newspaper  ads,  posters  and  di¬ 
rect  mail. 

*  «  * 

Circulation  Promotion,  News¬ 
papers  Under-100,000  Circula¬ 
tion: 

FIRST  —  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  for  a 
complete  program  including 
carrier  contests  and  in-paper 
advertisements. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times, 
for  a  successful  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  “Target  Ten  Thousand,” 
including  in-paper  ads,  a  car¬ 
rier  competition,  a  series  of 
reader  contests  and  intensive 


SLIDE  PRESENTATION  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette  (right)  took  first 
place  for  retail  presentations.  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  to  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  in  under- 
100,000  class. 


RETAIL  EXPERTS  Harold  Merahn,  Gertz's  Department  Store;  Maxwell 
Dane,  Doyle,  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.;  and  Larry  Goodman,  Stern's,  select 
the  outstanding  retail  promotions  and  presentations. 


promotion  to  the  community, 
with  billboards,  radio,  etc.,  re¬ 
sulting  in  successfully  achieving 
the  10,000  circulation  goal,  and 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent 
Star-News,  for  a  complete  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  ads,  posters  :ind 
contests. 

*  «  » 

Public  Relations  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Service,  Newspapers  Over- 
100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Vancouver  Sun,  for  ■ 
a  Water  Safety  Program,  con-  1 
sisting  of  news  articles,  editori¬ 
als,  house  ads,  mailers,  booklets. 

Certificate  of  Merit  to:  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
for  a  program  of  teaching  aids, 
“History  is  Human,”  including 
the  publication  of  quizzes  on 
news  and  feature  material  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  paper,  and  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  for  sponsoring  free  polio 
clinics. 

*  «  * 

Public  Relations,  Community 
Service,  Newspapers  Under-100,- 
000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  for  a 
child  safety  program,  “Beware 
of  Strangers,”  and  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  civic  organi- . 
zations  and  schools.  > 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  for  its 
“United  Nations  Forum”  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  for  a  program  i 
of  Conununity  Leadership  Work- ; 
shops.  ! 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Research,  Newspapers  with ' 
Over-100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  for  a  thorough,  complete  i 
interpretation  of  basic  market¬ 
ing  data  on  Detroit.  The  judges 
cit^  the  entry  for  the  excellent 
visual  presentation  of  the  ma-  ^ 
{Continued  on  page  58) 


RETAIL  PROMOTION  winners  from  over-100,000 
papers:  First,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilof  and  Ledger 
(bottom);  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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MEN'S  CLOSET  is  top  retail  presentation  for  the 
New  York  Mirror  in  the  over-100,000  class.  Merit 
Certificates  to  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  News,  and 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 


ONLY  WINNER  in  the  under-100,000  circulation 
group  for  retail  presentation  is  the  entry  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal,  "Greater  Salem 
Days." 
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. . .  members  and  guests 

CONSOLIDATED  ran  its  first  book  promotion 
in  its  first  newspaper  in  1937! 

Since  then  we  hove  been  privileged  to  work 
with  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  their  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  in  successful  campaigns  to  build 
circulation  and  advertising. 

That  experience,  and  the  counsel  of  our  able 
field  representatives,  is  available  to  you  now... 
at  the  N  N  PA  Convention,  or  at  your  newspaper. 

CONSOLIDATED  offers  a  wide  range  of 
tested-and-proved  promotions  based  on  fine 
books  of  wide  appeal:  cookbooks,  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  atlases,  bibles  . . .  single  books  and 
beautifully  bound  sets. 

You’ll  find  it  interesting,  inspiring  and— we 
hope— constructively  helpful  to  talk  to: 


W.  N.  (Bud)  Dreyfus 
Vince  Neilan 
Don  Seiwell 


Jim  Hoftyzer 
Angie  Pasquini 
Ed  Labudde 


CONSOLIDATED  BOOK  PUBLISHERS 
Leonard  S.  Davidow  Walter  C.  Dreyfus 

153  N.  Miohigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 


E&P  Awards 

{Continued  from  page  56) 


Harry  A.  Bruno,  of  Harry  A.  Bruno  &  Associates,  Admiral  Harold  B. 
Miller,  public  relations  director  of  Pan-American  World  Airways,  and 
Commander  James  Farrell,  special  assistant  to  Mayor  Robert  Wagner, 
are  shown  judging  the  public  relations  classification  entries. 


RESEARCHING  THE  RESEARCH  CLASSIFICATION  are  judges  Lee 
Bogart,  vicepresident,  marketing  and  research  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Carlson,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 


terial,  making  it  of  the  greatest 
practical  value  to  the  agency 
or  advertiser. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News-Leader,  for  a  prospect  ex¬ 
posure  study;  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  for  a  Consumer  Analy¬ 
sis;  and  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
for  a  “profile  of  charge  account 
customers  in  the  Houston  mar- 


Research,  Newspapers  with 
Under-100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  —  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun,  for  its  study,  “A 
Newspaper  and  Its  Public.” 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AWARDS  for  under-IOO.OOO  SEE  IT  IN  THE  SUN  campaign  is  judged  best  VANCOUVER  SUN’S  Water  Safety  campaign 
papers  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  (bot-  circulation  promotion  by  newspapers  over  100,000,  named  I960's  top  public  relations  program  in 
tom)  for  their  "Beware  of  Strangers"  program,  submitted  by  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun.  Certifi-  over-100,000  circulation  group,  with  certificates 
over-100,000  circulation  group,  with  Certificates  cates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  Detroit  News  of  Merit  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
News  and  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise.  and  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman.  (left),  and  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin. 


BEST  CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION  for  newspapers  under  100,-  PLAQUE  for  national  direct  mail  (under-IOO.OOO) 
000  was  that  of  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  (  right).  Certificates  to  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  (bottom)  witk 
of  Merit  to  the  Kalamaxoo  Gazette  and  Winston-Salem  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  &  Leader  Press  and 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News  taking  certificates. 


I  ZJraczxT.'^- 


(additional  promotion  winners  on  page  60) 


and  Ernest  Walker,  research  director,  Hicks  &  Greist  advertising  agency. 
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K>R  GENERAL  INFORMATION  ON  BOWLING.  INCLUDING  PHOTOGRAPHS.  FEATURES.  INSTRUCTION 
SERIES.  CARTOONS.  ETC..  CONTACT  JERRY  DONOVAN.  DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 


SMASHING  SUCCESS! 


tu  MX 

IMdUt  •  Fim 


"MAGIC 


Newspaper  Co-sponsorship  of  AMF  Free  Bowling  Clinics! 


BOWL  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THE 


AMF  PINSPOTTERS  INC. 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
AMF  BUILDING  •  261  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 
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ation  of  newspaper  promotion  men  from  coast  to 
coast,  AMF  looks  forward  to  the  continued  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  program.  We  welcome  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  our  old  co-sponsors  again  this  year 
. . .  and  of  meeting  many  new  ones,  too.  For  details 
on  how  you  can  get  in  on  this  program,  please 
contact  Steve  Davis,  Barkas  &  Shalit,  Inc.,  355 
Public  Relations,  Lexington  Ave,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 


The  AMF  Free  Bowling  Clinics  program  has  really 
caught  on— 59  different  newspapers  have  co-spon¬ 
sored  78  clinic  promotions  with  AMF  in  less  than  4 
years !  By  the  end  of  1961,  over  100  of  these  goodwill¬ 
building,  circulation-boosting  public  service  promo¬ 
tions  will  have  made  bowling  history!  And  each 
year,  newspaper  and  public  demand  has  doubled 
the  number  of  clinics  held  over  the  previous  year ! 

Thanks  to  the  ever-growing  interest  and  cooper- 


Sincere  thanks  from  AMF  to  these  great  newspapers: 


Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 


Schedulad  May-Auf.st  1H1 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Oxnard  Press-Courier 
Paso  Robies  Press 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Santa  Maria  Times 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Taft  Midway  Driiler 
Troy  Record 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Bergen  (N.  J.)  Record 
Boston  Globe 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Chicago  American 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Davenport  TImes-Oemocrat 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 
Detroit  News 
Evansville  Courier 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Hartford  Times 


Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  News 
Kansas  City  Kansan 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call 
Levittown-Bristol  (Pa.) 

Times-Courier 
Long  Beach  Independent  & 

Press-Telegram 
Long  Island  Newsday 
Los  Angeles  Mirror 
Louisville  Times 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 


Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Moline  Dispatch 
Oakland  Tribune 
Parkersburg  (Va.)  News 
Pasadena  Independent  & 
Star-News 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Republic 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 
World-News 
Rock  Island  Argus 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Petersburg  Independent 
Sacramento  Union 


San  Diego  Tribune 
San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Stockton  Record 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Tampa  Times 
Toledo  Blade 
Toronto  Star 
Washington  Post 
Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun 
Westchester  &  Rockland  Co. 
Npps. 

Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 


V-'- 


>  ■ 


Awards 

{from  page  58) 


TWO  AGENCY  HEADS,  Alvin  Preiss,  president  of  Preiss  &  Bro* 
(left)  and  Louis  Reinhold,  president  of  Richmond  Advertisin9  Agee 
(right),  flank  New  York  Herald  Tribune  classified  manager  Dan  LioM 
selecting  the  prize  winners  from  among  clauified  promotion  entrk 


1  RESEARCH  F 

•LAQUES 

CIRCULATION-BUILDERS  get  the  attention  of  panel  consisting  i 
New  York  Mirror  circulation  manager  John  Potts,  Parade  distributn 
manager  Richard  Wynn  and  BBD&O  vicepresident  and  copy  chi 

1  went  to  Detrc 
1  _ 1  _ 

)it  News, 

f  III  1 

Ralph  Rewcastle. 

ill  Doudna  Buys 
Siinnyslope  Journal 

SunnysijOPE,  Ariz. 

Sale  of  the  Siinnyslope  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Arizona  Reporter  has 
been  announced  by  Val  G.  Kill, 
editor  and  publisher.  Purchaser 
was  William  L.  Doudna. 

Mr.  Doudna  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  34  years  and 
was  art  and  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  when  he  resigned  to  become 
owner  of  the  two  Arizona  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Dean  D.  Sellers,  Arizona 
Newspaper  Properties,  Mesa. 


&  BroM 

Ag#J 

n  Lioul 
I  entriJ 


Joseph  P.  Purtell 
Buys  Town  Crier 

Westport,  Conn. 

Joseph  P.  Purtell,  a  Time 
magazine  staffer  for  19  years, 
has  purchased  the  weekly  West- 
port  Town  Crier  from  Arthur 
W.  Pearce  and  Luis  J.  Villalon. 
The  transaction  was  handled  by 
George  J.  Romano,  New  York 
broker. 


sisfing 
isfribu 
opy  chJ 


Rood  Sells  Weekly 

Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

Wallace  B.  Eberhard  of  De¬ 
troit  has  purchased  the  70-year- 
old  Galien  River  Gazette,  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  business.  The  sale 
included  the  real  estate. 

Dave  Rood,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Gazette  for 
seven  years,  has  moved  to  Man- 
istique,  where  he  will  be  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Pioneer- 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Eberhard  was  formerly 
with  the  Niles  Daily  Star,  Sagi¬ 
naw  News  and  Detroit  Times, 
and  more  recently  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Florists  Telegraph 
Delivery  News. 

The  sale  was  arranged  by  the 
Dial  Agency,  Kalamazoo. 


La  Prensa  Sold 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
Dudley  Daugherty,  Texas  oil 
man,  has  sold  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  La  Prensa  to  Robert 
Brinsmade,  American  resident 
of  Mexico.  Mr.  Brinsmade 
formerly  owned  a  newspaper  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 


Clarksville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Clark,  of  La¬ 
mar,  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Poultry  News  since  January, 
1961,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Johnson  County  Graphic  from 
the  Graphic  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Mrs.  Clarke  has  been 
working  for  newspapers  and 
business  publications  during  the 
last  30  years. 


Dick  Mayo,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Graphic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale.  He  was  the 
major  stockholder  for  the  firm, 
which  included  his  father 
Wheeler  Mayo  of  Sallisaw,  Okla., 
and  E.  K.  Livermore  of  Clarks¬ 
ville.  They  owned  the  Graphic 
since  1949. 

«  «  * 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

The  Chronicle,  a  13,000  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  weekly  here, 
has  been  purchased  by  Frederick 
F.  Stannard,  former  bureau 
manager  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Thousand  Oaks  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  Conejo  Valley 
about  40  miles  northwest  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  The 
Chronicle  serves  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  Thousand  Oaks,  Newbury 
Park,  Hidden  Valley,  Lake  Sher¬ 


wood,  Camarillo,  Las  Posas, 
Capehart,  Somis,  Moorpark, 
Simi  Santa  Susana,  Agoura, 
Cornell  Comers,  Malibu  Lake, 
Calabasas  and  Hidden  Hills. 

The  Chronicle  will  shortly 
move  into  new  quarters. 

«  «  * 

Goodland,  Kans. 

The  Goodland  Daily  News  has 
been  sold  to  the  McCants  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Sherman  County 
Herald,  a  weekly  here. 

Seller  was  B.  G.  Robinson, 
News  publisher. 

«  *  * 

Rogue  River,  Ore. 

The  Rogue  River  Times  has 
been  sold  by  Maxwell  and  Mar¬ 
cia  Thayer,  who  established  the 
weekly  in  1951,  to  Wayne  Mor¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  Morgan  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  at  Florence. 


Eichmann  Trial 
Minutes  in  N.  Y. 

The  full  minutes  of  the  Eich¬ 
mann  Trial  in  Jerusalem  are 
available  for  reading  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  at  the  Israel 
Office  of  Information,  11  East 
70th  Street,  New  York  City. 
One  copy  is  being  received,  with 
a  delay  of  about  a  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Yakov  Aviad,  consul 
and  director  of  press  relations. 
• 

Adds  Sectional  Edition 

Meriden,  Conn. 

The  afternoon  Meriden  Jour¬ 
nal  has  entered  a  new  phase  of 
growth  with  publication  of  two 
editions  each  day.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion,  which  goes  to  press  at  2:05 
p.m.,  is  labeled  the  Southington 
Edition.  The  regular  City  Edi¬ 
tion  goes  to  press  at  2:17  p.m. 


The  Everett  Herald  Salutes 
The  Jersey  Journal... 

What  a  story  you  must  have  about  your  market  to  win  top 
honors  among  newspapers  in  the  under  100,000  group!  As  second 
place  winner,  we  presented  the  story  of  a  decade  of  fantastic 
growth  both  for  our  market  area  and  our  newspaper.  To  have 
a  better  story  than  the  Everett  story  deserves  your  top  award. 

Our  selection  underlines  the  story  our  brochure  told— that 
Everett’s  situation  today  as  reflected  by  official  figures  makes  it 
self  evident  that  in  order  to  get  adequate  penetration  of  this 


The  alert  advertiser  today  recognizes  the  importance  of  Sno¬ 
homish  County  and  The  Everett  Herald  in  any  coverage  of 
Puget  Sound  and  gives  The  Everett  Herald  “A”  rating  on  every 
.schedule. 

THE  EVERETT  DAILY  HERALD 

Everett,  Washington 

Represented  Nationally  by  West-Holliday  Co. 
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PROMOTION 


“Move  To  Marketing,” 
Says  Prexy  from  Dixie 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


“The  most  important  move 
that  newspaper  promotion  can 
make,”  says  Bernard  D.  Feld 
Jr.,  director  of  promotion  and 
research  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald  and  News, 
and  retiring:  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  “is  in  the  direction 
of  marketing:.” 

“Nobody  is  as  close  to  the 
community  as  the  newspaper 
that  serves  the  community,” 
Bemie  adds.  “National  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies 
must  discover  that  they  can  cap¬ 
italize  on  the  newspaper’s  vol¬ 
uminous  inside  information  on 
the  local  market,  which  it  poss¬ 
esses  because  it  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  market,  every  day  of 
the  year.” 

“No  other  medium,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “has  this  same  intimate 
relationship.  Retail  advertisers 
have  long  since  discovered  it, 
and  general  advertisers  are 
coming  to  this  realization.” 

“Merchandising  is  important, 
too,”  continues  the  Birmingham 
promoter.  Newspaper  promotion 
people  must  continually  find 
new  ways  to  make  newspaper 
advertising  more  effective,  and 
add  new  dimensions  for  the 
advertiser.” 

Favorite  Promotions 

Bernie’s  pet  projects  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  bear  out  his  interest  in 
his  community,  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  relationship  with  the 
city.  He  has  worked  closely  with 
the  area’s  colleges  in  the  “Miss 
Alabama”  competition,  leading 
to  the  Miss  America  pageant,  in 
which  $30,000  worth  of  talent 
scholarships  are  presented  each 
year. 

Two  different  Thanksgiving 
Day  high  school  football  champ¬ 
ionship  games,  under  Birming¬ 
ham  newspaper  sponsorship, 
have  contribute  heavily  to  local 
charities.  The  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  best  white  public  high 
schools  raises  between  $80  and 
$100,000,  and  built  a  crippled 
children’s  hospital  in  the  area. 
A  similar  promotion  with  Negro 
high  schools  has  jumped  re¬ 
ceipts  form  a  total  of  $60  in 
1943  to  $15,000  last  year,  with 
the  proceeds  going  to  the  local 
TB  association. 

A  special  tabloid  section  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Post-Herald  promo¬ 
tion  department  at  no  expense 
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to  the  fund-raising  organization 
became  the  basic  promotion  piece 
for  the  annual  drive  of  the 
Birmingham  United  Appeal. 

Feld’s  entry  in  the  1960  New.s- 
paper  Week  promotion  competi¬ 
tion  took  first  place  in  its  cir¬ 
culation  group. 

Bools  in  Rpsearcli 

The  “Southern  gentleman  of 
newspaper  promotion”  comes  by 
his  Dixie  drawl  quite  naturally. 
He  came  to  Birmingham,  his 
mother’s  home  town,  during  his 
high  school  years,  from  his 
native  Mississippi.  Four  years  at 
Columbia  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  (class  of  ’38)  had 
little  effect  on  his  southern  ac¬ 
cent  or  taste  for  southern  cook¬ 
ing,  but  it  effectively  started  him 
on  his  road  to  a  career  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  Upon  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Gallup  Poll,  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 
He  continued  his  research  efforts 
with  Opinion  Research  Com¬ 
pany,  before  entering  the  Army 
Air  Force  for  World  War  II. 

After  getting  his  “ruptured 
duck”  from  the  AAF,  Feld 
launched  his  newspaper  career 
back  in  Birmingham,  where  he 
organized  the  paper’s  first  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Today  he 
directs  a  promotion  staff  of  five 
full-time  people,  and  expands 
the  operation  with  temporary 
help  during  major  promotions, 
such  as  during  the  preparation 
of  a  Consumer  Analysis. 

Work  With  Asso«-iation> 

Bernie  has  been  described  by 
some  of  his  confreres  in  NNPA 
as  a  memo-writing  birddog.  As 
first  vicepresident  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  association  in  1959-60,  he 
was  program  chairman  of  the 
1960  NNPA  Conference  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  NNPA’s  first 
in  the  west. 

During  his  presidency,  Bernie 
has  led  the  association  in  closer 
liaison  with  other  newspaper 
associations,  and  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  Under  his 
leadership  the  NNPA  has 
worked  hand-in-glove  with  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service 
of  ANPA,  coordinating  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  presenting  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  best  image  to 
the  public,  through  programs  to 
attract  talented  young  people  to 
the  industry,  the  new.spaper-in- 


Bernard  D.  Feld 


the-curriculum  program,  and 
w'ork  on  the  Boy  Scout  journal¬ 
ism  merit  badge  program. 

During  the  NNPA  Conference 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  New 
York,  May  21-25,  he  will  hand 
over  the  gavel  to  his  successor, 
first  vicepresident  David  Hanes, 
promotion  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Although  his  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  promotion  associa¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  promotion 
have  been  untiring,  w’e’re  sure 
his  publisher  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  him  back  to  devote 
100  %  of  his  energy  to  promoting 
his  newspaper,  the  Birmingham 
Po.st-Herald  and  News. 

*  «  * 

Takes  on  Atliled  Duties 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Appointment  of  Stanley 
Campbell,  general  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Col.  B.  J.  Horner,  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Campbell 
continues  his  functions  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 


Sunday  Paper  Prints 
Weekly  Death  Summary 

Chicago 

Chicago's  Sunday  American 
has  begun  publication  of  a 
weekly  summary  of  all  deaths 
recorded  in  the  American  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the 
previous  week. 

Purpose  of  the  new  weekly 
reader  service  is  to  present 
readers  with  a  summary  of  these 
vital  statistics,  based  on  death 
notices. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers 
wrho  wish  to  obtain  additional 
information,  names  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  mortuaries 
which  made  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  listed  after 
names  of  the  deceased  persons 
each  w€«k. 


Women’s  News 
Editors  Attend 
API  Seminar 

Women’s  news  and  feature 
editors  of  newspapers  are  at¬ 
tending  a  two-week  seminar  at  ^ 
the  American  Press  Institute  il 
of  Columbia  University. 

The  members  are: 

Carlton  R.  Brown,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  -  Republic  and 
Morning  Star. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Claiborne, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Miss  M.  Ann  Cline,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Craig,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Miss  Frances  Denney,  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Miss  Carrie  Donovan,  New 
York  Times. 

Mrs.  Billie  Ellis,  Winter 
Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  News-Chief . 

Miss  Joan  Gilmore,  Oklahoma 
City,  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times. 

Alf  Goodykoontz,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  ^ 

Basil  W.  Hall,  Charleston  \ 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  and  News  t 
and  Courier.  1 

Mrs.  Velita  Kinney,  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News- Journal. 

Mrs.  Cathryn  McCune,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  ■ 

Mrs.  Ruth  Mauzy  McFadden,  | 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press.  | 
Mrs.  Helen  A.  Macdonald,  j 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Macko,  Hart-  ( 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Magee,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Mrs.  Roberta  Martin,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat,  Little  Rock.  I 
Miss  Joy  Miller,  Associated  [ 
Press. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Petrie,  Hacken-  | 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

Miss  Virginia  L.  Reed,  Day-  i 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald.  i 
Miss  Anne  Rowe,  St.  Peters-  | 
burg  (Fla.)  Times.  t 

Mrs.  Gay  Pauley  Sehon,  j 
United  Press  International.  ' 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Singer,  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Somerville,  At- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Spencer  To- 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Sutherd,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review. . 

Hugh  B.  Thompson,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union.  ' 

Mrs.  McDuffie  Turner,  Mobile  f 
(Ala.)  Press-Register. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Utting,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Wilde,  Muskegon  | 
(Mich.)  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Marie  Wood,  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 
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Togetherness  Vetoed 
By  Charlotte  Rivals 

By  John  Ginn 


lished  autonomously.  Each  local  They’ve  never  heard  the 
publication  is  designed  to  fit  its  News’  city  editor,  DeWitt  Scott, 
own  local  requirements.  say,  “It’s  no  love  nest.  I  lock 

“Brodie  Griffith  has  the  full-  my  desk  when  I  leave.’’  Nor 
est  opportunity  to  take  excep-  have  they  seen  Observer  City 
tion  to  anything  that  Pete  Me-  Editor  L.  M.  Wright  Jr.  rebuke 
Knight  may  elect  to  say,  and  a  reporter  for  failing  to  check 
this  will  be  done  to  their  best  with  the  original  source  on  every 
judgment.  You  will  not  see  any  detail  in  a  four-inch  story  that 
jousting  just  for  the  sake  of  was  re-written  from  the  News. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Two  years  ago  Charlotte 
joined  the  parade  of  one-owner- 
ship  newspaper  cities,  but  James 
L.  Knight,  publisher  of  Char¬ 
lotte’s  two  papers,  didn’t  want 
Charlotte  to  take  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  other  one-ownership 
cities. 

He  set  out  to  fuel  “hot  com¬ 
petition’’  and  maintain  complete 
separation  between  the  two  news 
operations  —  the  morning  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  evening  News. 
Today,  there  are  still  Char- 
lotteans  skeptical  enough  to 
say,  “It  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference,  because  both  papers 
are  the  same  now.’’ 

But  this  will  prompt  a  verbal 
—  if  not  physical  —  battle  with 
the  104  newsmen  on  Charlotte’s 
papers. 

Mr.  Knight  bought  the  Ob¬ 
server  in  1955.  Four  years  later, 
he  purchased  the  News  and  said, 
“The  first  step  will  be  to  pre¬ 
serve  between  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  the  hot  competition  that 
is  the  very  essence  of  aggfres- 
sive  and  enterprising  news  cov¬ 
erage.’’ 

*Beat  the  Competition’ 

The  two-year-old  fight  against 
this  “same  now’’  attitude  still 
has  not  completely  defeated  the 
stigma  the  critics  hurl  at  the 
papers. 

Each  Charlotte  newspaper 
now  spends  more  effort  and 
money  —  on  “beating”  the  other 
one  with  the  big  story  than 
either  did  under  separate  owner¬ 
ship. 

To  finish  behind  an  entry 
from  the  other  paper  takes 
away  most  of  the  satisfaction 
from  a  staffer  on  one  of  the 
papers  who  wins  an  award  in  a 
journalism  contest.  That  “beat 
the  competition”  attitude  has 
resulted  in  more  than  90  awards 
for  the  two  publications  in  the 
past  year. 

They  compete  for  news  on 
the  local,  regional  and  national 
levels.  Both  staff  all  Charlotte 
events  and  governing  functions, 
state  government  activities  in 
Raleigh  and  much  of  the  Wash- 
ingfton  scene. 

They  share  nothing  —  no 
wires,  no  features. 

The  Observer  has  recently 
sent  men  to  Antarctica,  Japan 
and  Israel.  The  three  reporters 
filed  copy  for  the  Observer  only. 
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Another  staffer  is  now  traveling 
with  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  around  the  world. 
Again,  the  copy  will  be  for  the 
Observer  only. 

The  News  sent  a  reporter  to 
Russia  for  exclusive  stories  in 
the  afternoon  paper. 

Double  Staffing 

Knight  Newspapers  has  a  bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington,  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  Observer  staffer.  Copy 
from  that  bureau  is  used  only  in 
the  Observer.  Special  Washing¬ 
ton  events  —  like  the  presiden¬ 
tial  inauguration  —  are  staffed 
by  both  papers.  During  the  in¬ 
auguration,  a  reporter  from 
each  staff  covered  the  special 
events  surrounding  it  and  the 
activities  during  the  early  days 
of  the  new  administration. 

Both  maintain  bureaus  at  the 
state  Capitol  in  Raleigh.  The 
Observer  —  which  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  circulation  in  South 
Carolina  —  also  has  a  bureau 
at  the  Capitol  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Last  fall’s  North  Carolina 
gubernatorial  campaign  saw  a 
staffer  from  each  paper  with 
the  candidates. 

Specialists  compete  bitterly 
on  the  local  level:  A  medical 
writer  on  each  paper,  an  educa¬ 
tion  writer  on  each,  a  city  and 
a  county  government  reporter 
on  each,  and  religion,  arts,  and 
business  writers.  Separate 
women  and  sports  staffs  share 
nothing. 

Editorial  page  independence 
is  another  phase  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration.  Each  paper’s  editorial 
stand  on  issues  is  determined 
by  its  own  editor.  Those  edi¬ 
tors  —  C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight 
for  the  Observer  and  Brodie  S. 
Griffith  for  the  News  —  work 
directly  under  Mr.  Knight. 

Editorial  Freedom 

But  when  Mr.  Knight  pur¬ 
chased  the  News,  he  told  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  Charlotte  businessmen 
what  his  editorial  influence 
would  be  over  the  two  editors: 
“We  will  attempt  in  this  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  newspaper  for 
Charlotte  to  give  that  newspa¬ 
per  (the  News)  all  the  editorial 
freedom  of  expression  that  any 
newspaper  can  possibly  enjoy. 
For  your  information,  all  of  our 
newspapers  (the  Charlotte  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  and 
the  Miami  Herald)  are  pub¬ 


having  an  argument.  I  think 
that  is  bad  taste.  But  you  will 
find  these  fellows  are  privileged, 
instructed  if  you  please,  to  ex¬ 
press  those  things  that  they 
believe  honorable  and  needed 
and  those  things  that  are  near 
and  dear  to  their  hearts.” 

During  the  last  two  years, 
readers  of  the  Charlotte  papers 
have  seen  what  Mr.  Knight 
meant  by  this.  Just  this  month, 
Charlotte  held  a  municipal  elec¬ 
tion.  Both  papers  backed  the 
same  candidate  for  mayor,  but 
their  endorsements  of  City 
Council  contenders  varied  con¬ 
siderably.  The  News  endorsed 
a  group  of  men  running  as  a 
slate.  The  Observer  not  only 
did  not  back  this  slate,  it  came 
out  editorially  against  it. 

During  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Observer  supported 
Vice  President  Nixon,  and  the 
News  took  a  neutral  stand,  say¬ 
ing  editorially  that  “both  candi¬ 
dates  are  good  men.” 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
independent  editorial  stands 
taken  throughout  the  two  years. 

The  separation  of  the  two 
news  operations  carries  right 
on  down  to  the  individual  news¬ 
man  and  his  family.  Members  of 
the  two  staffs  don’t  carry  it  out 
the  window.  They  do  socialize, 
like  other  people  with  similar 
interests.  But  this  recent  con¬ 
versation  is  typical  of  the 
guarded  nature  sometimes 
brought  on  by  the  “hot  competi¬ 
tion:” 

Observer  wife:  “Where’s 
Dick?” 

News  wife:  “He’s  out  of  town 
this  week.” 

“Where?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  after  the  story 
has  been  written.” 

These  are  the  things  the 
skeptics  don’t  hear.  They  know 
the  Observ’er  and  the  News  are 
printed  on  the  same  presses, 
made  up  in  the  same  composing 
room  and  housed  in  the  same 
building. 

Nothing  Together 

But  they  don’t  know  that 
when  Christmas  cards  were 
printed  with  the  names  of  both 
papers  on  them.  Observer  staff¬ 
ers  raised  such  a  howl  that  they 
were  sent  back  for  reprinting. 
They  don’t  know  about  the  hell 
that  was  raised  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  papers  have 
joint  stationery  to  get  a  better 
printing  price,  (that  wasn’t  done 
either.) 
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Maybe  the  critics’  impression 
is  based  on  an  experience  of 
placing  a  transient  classified  ad¬ 
vertisement,  which  they  had  to 
run  in  both  papers.  That’s  the 
only  type  of  advertisement 
where  a  combination  rate  is 
forced.  (The  old  Observer  one- 
line,  one-time  rate  was  50  cents; 
the  News  was  44%  cents  —  the 
combination  is  60  cents  vs.  94% 
cents.) 

.Not  Forced 

But  these  critics  probably 
don’t  realize  that  combinations 
in  contract  classified  and  local 
retail  advertisements  not  only 
aren’t  forced,  but  there  isn’t 
even  any  discount  available  for 
using  both  papers.  They  don’t 
realize  that  if  a  local  advertiser 
wants  a  contract  for  both  pa¬ 
pers,  he  must  have  two  con¬ 
tracts.  (National  advertising 
has  a  15  percent  optional  com¬ 
bination  discount.) 

So  some  still  think  Mr. 
Knight  wasn’t  sincere  when 
shortly  after  he  purchased  the 
News  he  told  Observer  staffers, 
“The  News  has  got  to  go  on 
muscle.  I  don’t  want  to  see  you 
thinking  of  helping  Brodie 
(Griffith,  editor  of  the  News) 
in  any  way.  You  ought  to  kick 
him.  .  .  .” 

But  the  non-believers  are 
growing  fewer  in  number  as 
they  get  a  chance  to  see  the 
daily  skirmishes  between  the 
third  floor  and  the  second  floor 
in  the  big,  gray  building  at  the 
comer  of  Tryon  and  Stonewall 
Streets  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Both  sides  are  “kicked”  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  other. 

134-Page  Jubilee 
Edition  in  Texas 

Houston 

The  Houston  Press  published 
the  largest  edition  in  its  50-year 
histopr  on  May  9 — eight  sections 
totaling  134  pages.  It  was  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition. 

Managing  Editor  Ed  Ray  said 
it  contained  317  photographs 
and  illustrations,  370  stories, 
1948  advertisers  and  more  than 
a  million  words. 

The  edition  required  three 
separate  press  runs. 

Editor  George  Carmack  re¬ 
ported  mail  orders  for  the  edi¬ 
tion  had  been  received  from  all 
50  states,  including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  From  California  alone 
came  67  orders. 
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A  young  huildeiA  constructing  a  home 
after  digging  a  hole  in  the  loam 
used  materials  fine 
which  suited  the  clime 
including j  of  course^  styrofoam^ 


WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADER  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 


1  Sam  Builder,  one  of  the  seven  Builder  boys.  Should 
have  initial  cap  B. 

2  Styrofoam— trademark  for  Dow’s  expanded  poly¬ 
styrene  .  .  .  the  one  and  only  Styrofoam,  of  which 
there  isn’t  any  other  like!  Initial  cap  S. 

Your  proofreader  surely  would,  though  others’  some¬ 
times  don’t.  Take  Styrofoam  (note  the  initial  cap  S). 
The  word’s  a  trademark,  and  since  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  our  turning  a  profit,  we  like  to  see  that  initial 
cap  S,  when  the  name  appears  in  print. 

For  Styrofoam®  identifies  a  most  unusual  product 
—the  homogeneous  expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow 


manufactures  by  an  exclusive  process.  This  one-of-a- 
kind  expanded  foam  is  sought  by  customers  as  a  fine 
insulation  and  flotation  material.  Small  wonder  that 
dealers  in  competitive  materials  molded  from  beads 
sometimes  refer— innocently,  of  course— to  their 
material  as  Styrofoam,  or  “just  like  Styrofoam’’  .  .  . 
which  it  isn’t  at  all! 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 
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CIRCLLATIOIN 


Gains  Are 
To  Young 

Twenty-eight  reporting  news¬ 
papers  increased  their  circula¬ 
tions  by  45,250  net  as  a  result 
of  the  Young  Columbus  V  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Parade,  the 
Sunday  supplement. 

Fifty-four  of  the  65  papers 
that  distribute  Parade  had  their 
carriers  participate  in  this 
year’s  promotion,  but  not  all  of 
them  select  winners  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  starts  or  the  net  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  they  ob¬ 
tain. 

There  were  74  carriers  who 
won  a  trip  to  England,  Ireland 


Credited 

Columbus 

and  Scotland  March  31  to  April 
10.  Warren  Reynolds,  Parade’s 
assistant  publisher,  led  the 
group.  Advance  preparations 
and  cov’orage  details  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Ez  Dolan,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 

Itig  Stimulant 

Stimulated  by  the  Parade 
contest,  the  carriers  on  22  of 
the  reporting  newspapers  ac¬ 
counted  for  79,973  “starts,”  the 
circulation  managers  reported. 
The  range  in  “.starts”  ran  from 
398  on  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 


Argus-Leader,  resulting  in  a  net 
gain  of  156,  to  15,000  “.starts” 
oy  carriers  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  for  a  12,000  net  increase. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  also 
hit  a  high  of  14,877  new  starts, 
for  a  net  increase  of  4,720;  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona,  newspapers  got 
5,258  .starts  for  1,002  net;  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times  and  World 
News,  3,689  starts  for  2,719; 
and  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Dailg 
Press,  3,277,  for  1,185. 

Ben  H.  Humphries,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  called 
the  effort  this  year  “highly  satis¬ 
factory,  in  that  it  created  a 
great  deal  of  public  appeal  and 
good  will.”  His  paper  secured 
862  starts.  Making  no  effort  to 
increase  circulation  with  the 
competition,  Samuel  N.  Rosoff, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  called 
the  promotion  a  “worthwhile 
good  will  gesture.” 

Those  that  did  not  report  spe¬ 


cific  figures  explained  they  pro¬ 
mote  constantly  with  one  drive 
overlapping  another,  making  it 
difficult  to  credit  any  one  of 
them.  But  Ron  Hurta  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  promotion 
department  called  the  Parade 
drive  “so  successful  that  each 
of  our  three  winners  had  to  sell 
more  than  500  sub.scriptions  to 
<iualify  for  the  trip.” 

Roiile  Cuiiduct 

Albert  B.  Fink,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  explained  the  win¬ 
ner  among  his  carriers  is  judged 
on  his  “route  conduct,  which 
covers  sales,  solicitation,  collec¬ 
tion  and  ser\'ice.” 

“The  number  of  starts  we  ob¬ 
tain  cannot  be  directly  attri- 
butetl  to  the  Young  Columbus,” 
he  explained.  “However,  we  are 
showing  3,000  net  increase  a 
year.” 

Reporting  for  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  World  News,  C.  B. 
Thornton  Jr.,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  said: 

“This  was  the  best  by  far 
I  of  the  five  Young  Columbus  pro- 
j  motions  in  which  our  papers 
I  have  participated.  Our  carriers 
secured  a  total  of  3,689  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  newspapers 
during  the  six  weeks  of  the 
contest.  This  was  well  above 
the  previous  record  of  2,320  in 
last  year’s  contest  and  more 
than  double  the  1,528  obtained 
in  Young  Columbus  I. 

“There  was  an  over-all  par¬ 
ticipation  by  45%  of  our  news- 
paperboys  in  the  contest  this 
year.  This  represented  a  33% 
participation  by  city  carrien 
and  56%  by  those  out  of  town." 

Speaking  about  the  individual 
prize  winners  from  his  newspa¬ 
per,  John  E.  Weiler  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  said  both  “Paul  and 
David  worked  hard  for  this 
trip.” 

“David  Maritch  is  the  great¬ 
est  salesman  in  the  history  of 
our  newspapers  and  turned  ir. 
573  subscriptions  in  order  to 
win.” 

Writing  later  he  added  that 
“the  Young  Columbus  V  contest 
was  the  most  successful  of  thenii 
all.  Here’s  the  subscription 
data:  Morning  Call,  2,347;  Eve-\ 
ning  Chronicle,  1,170;  Statdaij 
Cail-Chronicle,  2,613;  total  6,- 
130.” 

*  *  * 

Burkheimer  to  H*M 

Jack  Burkheimer,  formerly 
associated  with  the  circulatior 
departments  of  the  Stntestna* 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  the  Orrgo* 
Journal  in  Portland,  Oregon 
has  been  appointed  field  repre' 

I  tentative  of  the  Hickey-Mitchelii 
!  Company,  for  the  Pacific  North-! 
I  west.  I 
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lUITH  HIGH 

There’s  more  than  one  way 
to  touch  off  a  new  business 
renaissance  and  still  ’’pull  in 
the  reins”  on  rising  sales 
costs.  Whitlock  services  are 
meeting  this  stimulating  chal¬ 
lenge  with  dramatic  and  re¬ 
sponsible  consistency.  Y ear 
after  year  our  programs  skill¬ 
fully  blend  imaginative  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  hard  facts  of 
increased  sales  for  a  growing 
list  of  the  nation’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspapers.  Want  all 
the  facts  on  how  to  "put  the 
spurs”  to  loping  home-de¬ 
livered  circulation  at  a  profit? 
. Simply  drop  us  a  line. 
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ITLOCK  and  [OmPRnV,  Ini. 


7425  LAKE  STREET  •  RIVER  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


OVER  47  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

EDITOR  ac 


Which  magazine  gives  you  a 
first-class  ticket  to  hundreds  of  business  news  centers? 


Your  copy  of  Business  Week  is  your  ticket  to 
the  men  and  places  who  are  making  business 
news— and  setting  the  business  psice— today. 

Business  Week’s  staff  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  business  experts  covers  the  country’s 
business  centers,  reporting  the  significant  news 
and  activities,  probing  deeply  to  uncover  new 
business  trends  and  developments. 

This  authoritative,  accurate,  timely  cover- 
agMn-depth,  we  believe,  is  one  reason  why 
business  and  financial  editors  of  newspapers 


place  such  faith  and  reliance  on  Business  Week. 

A  1960  Crossley,  S-D  Survey  asked  business 
news  editors  in  which  of  the  six  leading  general- 
business  and  news  publications  they  placed 
the  most  confidence.  Business  Week  was  the 
number  one  choice. 

Like  other  businessmen,  these  editors  value 
the  breadth  of  coverage  and  special  business 
insight  Business  Week  provides. 


A  McGRAW-HILL  MAGAZI.NE.  330  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


MEET  MIKE  BEATRICE 


On  The  Job — No.  9:  The  Outdoors  Writer 


By  Rick  Friedman 

THE  MAN — Mike  Beatrice  is 
a  30-year-old  native  of  Boston, 
married,  and  the  father  of  three 
children.  He  was  graduated  in 
1953  from  Boston  University 
with  a  B.S.  in  Journalism,  then 
went  into  the  Army  counter-in¬ 
telligence. 

The  Army  tour  took  him 
through  Western  Europe  as  a 
security  investigator.  He  was 
discharged  in  September,  1956, 
and  a  month  later  was  working 
as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Daily  Times,  covering 
police  and  city  hall. 

In  March,  1957,  Mike  Beatrice 
was  hired  for  police  and  gen¬ 
eral  staff  reporting  by  the 
Boston  Globe.  The  same  summer, 
the  Globe  moved  him  into  its 
state  house  beat  for  two 
months,  then  back  to  general 
assigpiment.  In  August,  1958, 
Wilfrid  C.  Rodgers,  Globe  labor 
editor,  was  awarded  a  year’s 
Nieman  Fellowship  to  Harvard. 
Mike  Beatrice  became  acting  la¬ 
bor  editor. 

In  February,  1959,  Pat  Harty, 
Globe  outdoors  editor,  died. 
Mike  Beatrice  was  offered  the 
opening.  “I  always  liked  the 
outdoors,”  Mike  recalls,  “but  I 
was  raised  in  the  city  and  the 
only  times  I  ever  got  to  see 
grass  was  when  I  went  to  a 
farm.  I  knew  I  would  never 
have  the  time  or  the  money  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors  unless  I  be¬ 
came  physically  engaged  in  it 
because  of  my  work. 

In  February,  1959,  Michael  H. 
Beatrice,  28,  became  outdoors 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

*  «  * 

THE  JOB — The  salmon,  the 
slalom  and  the  shoot;  the  lodge, 
the  lake  and  the  lift — they’re 
all  part  of  Mike  Beatrice’s  beat. 
It’s  a  beat  that  runs  up  and 
down  200  miles  of  coastline  and 
stretches  and  winds  through 
the  deer  trails  and  ski  slopes  of 
four  states.  On  any  given  day 
he  might  turn  up  on  Moose- 
head  Lake  in  Maine,  or  Cape 
Cod  Bay  in  Massachusetts,  or 
on  the  sides  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  of  New  Hampshire  or  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 

He  writes  six  columns  a 
week,  Monday  through  Friday 
and  on  Sunday,  and  does  occa¬ 
sional  features.  “I  might  do 
six  extra  pieces  one  month  and 
none  the  next,”  Mike  explains. 

His  coverage  is  concentrated 
mainly  on  fishing,  hunting  and 


Mike  Beatrice,  right,  outdoors  editor  of  the  Bostort  Globe,  atop  Wildcat 
Mountairt,  New  Harttpshire,  with  Mike  Strauss,  New  York  Times  ski  writer,  and 
Olive  Miksen,  of  the  Eastern  Inter-Club  Ski  League  of  Boston. 


skiing.  All  can  be  found  in  the 
four  states,  with  fishing  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  in  his  native 
Massachusetts.  Cape  Cod  is  one 
of  the  top  10  salt  water  fishing 
areas  in  the  country,  Mike  re¬ 
lates. 

“When  people  picture  a  re¬ 
porter  covering  fishing  for  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  they 
think  of  a  guy  on  a  lake  or 
pond,  relaxed  and  enjoying  him¬ 
self,”  Mike  says,  “but  there  is 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of 
knowledge  to  learn  about  fish¬ 
ing.  That’s  why  most  fishermen 
tend  to  specialize  in  one  kind  or 
other.” 

He  claims  to  have  learned 
that  a  writer  can  never  be  as 
good  as  the  individual  actively 
engaged  in  a  specialized  field. 
“A  guide  has  been  working 
Moosehead  Lake  for  20  years. 
All  he  does  is  fish  Moosehead. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  party 
boat  owner  at  Cape  (Tod.” 

The  important  thing,  Mike 
contends,  is  to  know  where  to 
find  these  men  and  learn  how  to 
rely  on  them. 

When  Mike  Beatrice  became 
acting  labor  editor  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  round  up  every' 
word  he  could  find  on  the  field 
and  read  it.  When  he  became 
outdoors  editor  he  bought  the 
best  set  of  fishing  and  huntmg 
encyclopedia  he  could  find  and 
tried  to  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover. 

“There  are  2000  basic  varie¬ 
ties  of  fly  lures  alone,”  M’ke 
explains.  “But  if  you  know 
what  basic  components  go  into 
making  up  a  fly.  you  k^ow  what 
somebody  is  talking  about  when 
he  tells  you  how  he’s  using 
these  components.” 


The  vast  majority  of  his 
readers  are  novices,  Mike  re¬ 
lates.  “They  are  depending  on 
me  and  I  have  to  write  for 
them.” 

He  w'as  an  active  athlete  be¬ 
fore  he  became  outdoors  editor. 
He  had  played  football,  hockey, 
basketball,  he  had  bowled  and 
he  had  fenced.  After  he  became 
outdoors  editor  Mike  joined  the 
other  32  million  fishermen  in 
the  United  States  on  the  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers  and  oceans. 

Since  then  he’s  caught  every¬ 
thing  from  deep-seat  marlin 
and  tuna  to  striped  bass  (the 
king  of  the  game  fish  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  and  lake  trout. 

‘Who  Caught  What’ 

Mike  sums  up  his  fishing 
news  coverage  as  “who  caught 
what,  where  they  caught  it  and 
when  they  caught  it”  or  “where 
the  fish  are,  how  are  they 
hitting,  and  who  is  taking  them.” 

Whether  Mike  uses  the  name 
of  the  angler  depends  on  where 
he  W’as  fishing  and  what  time 
of  year  it  was.  “A  10-pound 
bass  caught  today  would  be 
news.  A  week  from  today  it 
will  be  nothing.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  an  outdoors  writer 
has  to  learn,”  Mike  adds. 

He  also  reports  on  what  tech¬ 
niques  are  employed  and  on 
fishing  equipment — bait,  lures, 
rods,  plugs,  reels,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  most  of  the  fishing  news 
takes  place  on  fresh  water  but 
a  short  while  later  90  percent 
of  it  is  happening  on  salt  wa¬ 
ter.  Mike  relates. 

Some  of  his  first-person  ac¬ 
counts  are  on  the  spectacular. 


such  as  marlin  chases.  “ThisI 
affords  a  thrill  to  the  aveiagej 
guy  who  will  never  do  any  of! 
this  type  of  fishing,”  Mike  ex¬ 
plains.  “When  you  go  after 
deep-sea  marlin  or  tuna  it 
means  you  either  charter  a  boat 
for  a  $100  per  day  or  you  buy 
one  costing  from  $16,000  to 
$40,000.  Few  fishermen  can  af¬ 
ford  it.”  I 

Mike  also  writes  on  research  j 
going  on  in  the  state  fish  hatch-  I 
eries  and  stocked  ponds,  and  of 
the  regulatory  efforts  in  the 
field.  “What’s  being  done  to  im¬ 
prove  our  fishing,  acquisition,  j 
the  rights  of  the  public,  pro-  | 
tection  of  specific  w  a  t  e  r  s ,  * 
they’re  all  part  of  this  area  of  | 
coverage,”  Mike  says. 

“This  is  where  the  sports¬ 
men’s  organizations  are  so  im¬ 
portant.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  ef-  j 
forts  of  these  groups,  many  of  I 
our  anti-water  pollution  pro- ' 
grams  would  never  be  initiated. 
When  a  stream  starts  to  become 
polluted  the  first  one  to  object 
is  the  fisherman.  'The  clubs  are 
tbe  most  important  collective 
pressure  group  for  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  country.” 

Mike  thinks  of  the  outdoors i 
column  as  the  outlet  by  which 
the  complaints  of  clubs  can  be 
aired,  ‘“rhe  primary  reason  foi 
the  existence  of  the  outdoors'^ 
writer  is  to  disseminate  infor  ? 
mation  such  as  where  the  fish^ 
are.  But  the  meat  of  all  out-i 
doors  writing  is  the  contribu-j 
tion  it  makes  to  society  through) 
promoting  social  conservation  1 
programs.  It’s  not  simply  the 
protection  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  but  the  promotion  of 
wise  use  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.” 

Another  part  of  Mike’s  fish- 1 
ing  coverage  are  “how-to-do-it"  I 
fishing  pieces  geared  to  young¬ 
sters.  “We  don’t  offend  the 
adults  by  saying  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  also  for  them,  but  many 
of  them  use  it.” 

He  also  writes  travel  articles 
about  various  fishing  grounds. 
Mike  details  where  the  spots 
are,  how  to  get  to  them,  and 
what  facilities  are  available 
when  one  arrives.  “A  lake  is 
no  good  if  there  is  no  way  into 
it,”  Mike  says. 

Wlien,  Not  Where 

Hunting  is  his  second  major 
area. 

Here  it’s  not  important  where 
the  animals  are  but  when  the 
good  hunting  grounds  are  open, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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BIG  NEWS 

Big  news  indeed ...  if  you’re  an  advertising  man  who  buys 
newspaper  space,  or  a  newspaper  publisher  who 
sells  it.  Because  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  newspaper 
representatives,  West-Holliday,  is  changing  its  name. 
You  probably  know  the  West-Holliday  name.  In  50  years 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  in  its 
field.  Then  why  change  it?  Simply  because  a  man  named 
Nelson  Roberts  has  been  running  the  show  for  some 
years  now  and  it  seems  time  to  put  his  name  on  top. 
But  that’s  the  only  change.  Through  Nelson  Roberts  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  our  newspapers  will  get  the  same  alert, 
thorough,  square-dealing  representation  with  advertisers 
they  got  through  West-Holliday  Co.  Inc. 
So  keep  on  keeping  us  in  mind 
. . .  under  our  new  name. 


I 

S';  il^ 

H  im 

nelsonMro 


ROBERTS  <£  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

News  PAPER  PUBLISHCRS  REPRESeNTATIVeS 


San  Francisco  Loa  Angeles  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Denver  Seattle  Portland 


adds,  and  ski  areas  are  being  or  somebody  with  a  story  is  changes  were  taking  place  in 

Beatrice  built  with  this  factor  in  mind.  calling  you  at  home.”  it  within  a  short  span  of  time.” 

The  weather,  a  primary  fac-  An  outdoor  editor  has  to  make  He  points  out  that  few  years 
{Continued  from  page  68)  tor  in  fishing  and  hunting,  rates  himself  available,  he  continues;  ago  the  battle  was  between 

—  even  more  coverage  when  Mike  Mike  gives  his  home  phone  commercial  and  recreational  in- 


and  how  long  they  stay  open. 

“I  also  do  quite  a  bit  on  gun 
safety  and  education,”  Mike  re¬ 
lates.  “This  isn’t  a  popular  sub¬ 
ject  with  hunters.  They  don’t 
like  to  read  about  accidents.” 

Much  of  his  hunting  coverage 
is  on  regulations — such  as  how 
much  of  a  limit  can  be  bagged 
on  a  particular  animal  or  bird. 
Each  of  the  four  states  has  a 
different  set  of  laws. 

And,  as  with  fishing,  his  col¬ 
umn  fully  covers  the  rights  of 
hunters. 

Mike  has  more  of  a  chance  to 
do  first-person  accounts  in  this 
area  than  in  fishing.  He  likes 
to  hunt  game  birds — pheasant, 
partridge  and  woodcock. 

Club  activities  play  a  large 
part  in  this  coverage.  Their 
trap-shoots,  skeet-shoots  and 
rifle  matches  occasionally  rate 
coverage  or  at  least  mention. 
Mike,  who  works  closely  with 
the  fishing  and  hunting  buffs, 
says  the  two  can  usually  be 
found  in  the  same  group,  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  “fur-fin-and- 
feather”  club. 

During  a  hunting  season 
Mike’s  column  might  range 
from  the  reasons  for  twitching 
of  the  eye  while  sighting  in  on 
a  rifle  to  what  causes  buck 
fever  (nervous  excitement  in  an 
inexperienced  hunter  upon  the 
approach  of  game). 

Few  W  rilers 

Mike’s  third  major  area  is  ski 
coverage.  He  maintains  it  is 
coming  into  its  own  as  a  new 
area  of  sports  reporting  but 
presently  there  are  few  ski 
writers  in  this  country. 

Racing  clubs  have  starte<l  in 
high  schools,  collee'es  and  among 
amateur  groups,  Mike  says,  and 
now  professional  teams  are 
forming.  He  cited  one  which 
started  last  year  in  Aspen, 
Colo.,  and  said  that  a  second 
was  forming  in  New  England. 

When  he  writes  up  competi¬ 
tive  racing,  Mike  will  also  do 
background  stories  and  post¬ 
race  columns. 

Ski  coverage  gives  Mike  a 
chance  to  do  more  travel  pieces 
on  facilities — how  much  they 
cost,  where  they  are,  and  what 
it’s  like  to  ski  and  stay  at  them. 
Or  one  might  be  on  lodge  life, 
another  on  a  family  of  skiers. 
Such  articles  are  generally  used 
as  Globe  features. 

Safety  is  another  big  area  of 
ski  coverage.  Mike  claims  it’s  a 
topic  lodge  operators  try  to  duck 
away  from.  More  steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  insure  .safety,  he 
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writes  on  skiing. 

Promotion  Man 

There  is  also  a  promotion  side 
to  Mike  Beatrice’s  job.  He  com¬ 
piles  the  Globe  fishing  guide, 
puts  together  the  editorial  part 
of  a  special  annual  advertising 
section  on  New  England  skiing, 
and  handled  the  newspaper’s 
fishing  contest  until  it  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  Globe  recently  ran  a 
small  box  on  the  sports  page 
announcing  the  fishing  guide 
was  available.  In  the  next  three 
days  2,000  requests  poured  in. 

'The  ski  supplement,  telling 
where  and  when  the  trails  are 
open,  takes  Mike  away  from 
the  hunting  season  for  two 
weeks.  He  gets  into  his  car  and 
heads  for  the  many  lodges  in 
the  four-state  area.  .Mike  takes 
a  third  week  to  write  about 
where  they  are,  how  long  they 
will  remain  open,  how  many 
lifts  they  have,  etc. 

Mike  also  accepts  speaking 
engagements  from  ski  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  judges 
many  of  their  contests.  'This  is 
always  done  as  a  gesture  from 
the  newspaper  and  no  fee  is 
accepted. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

HOURS  —  There  aren’t  any 
regular  hours  for  Mike  Bea¬ 
trice,  outdoors  editor,  and  he 
seldom  gets  two  days  off  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

Mike  submits  a  week’s  sche<l- 
ule  to  the  sports  editor,  indi¬ 
cating  the  days  he’ll  be  where 
and  what  he  plans  to  cover.  On 
rare  occasion,  the  sports  editor 
will  make  a  change.  “Something 
might  come  up  that  I  haven’t 
heard  about.  Or  there  may  be 
an  event  such  as  the  Boston 
Marathon  which  crowds  every¬ 
thing  else  off  the  sports  page. 
Then  I  have  to  adjust  my 
schedule.” 

The  desk  also  assigns  Mike 
an  occasional  feature,  mainly 
for  the  Sunday  section. 

(One  of  Mike’s  biggest  thrills 
last  year  came  when  the  Globe 
sent  him  to  Squaw  Valley, 
Calif.,  to  cover  the  Winter 
Olympics.  “Reporters  work  a 
lifetime  for  an  assignment  such 
as  that,”  Mike  says.) 

But  the  majority  of  the  time 
Mike  is  on  his  own  and  his  work 
week  includes  mornings,  after¬ 
noons  and  nights.  “If  you’re 
writing  a  column,  you  work  all 
the  time,”  Mike  claims.  “Even 
in  vour  free  moments  you’re 
reading  someone  else’s  column 


number  to  everybody. 

Mike  invariably  works  week¬ 
ends,  which  are  the  peak  of 
outdoors  activity.  He  describes 
a  typical  one  a  few  weeks  ago 
this  way. 

Mike  left  Boston  on  a  Friday 
night  and  drove  233  miles  to 
Sugarloaf  Mountain,  Me.  Snow 
was  still  on  the  slopes  and  the 
skiing  was  good.  Mike  skied 
Saturday. 

He  then  drove  100  miles  south 
that  night  and  by  6  a.m.,  Sun¬ 
day,  he  was  sitting  in  a  boat 
in  the  middle  of  Sebago  Lake, 
Me.,  salmon  fishing. 

By  3:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  Mike 
Beatrice  was  in  the  Globe 
sports  department  writing  a 
story  on  the  ideal  weekend  in 
Maine  —  skiing  on  Saturday, 
fi.shing  on  Sunday. 

Last  week  he  spent  three  days 
in  Cape  Cod,  got  home  Friday, 
changed  in  clothes,  and  drove  to 
New  Hampshire  for  the  week¬ 
end. 

“An  outdoors  writer  needs  an 
understanding  wife,”  Mike  con¬ 
tends. 

*  *  * 

PROBLEMS — Time  and  space 
are  the  two  major  problems  in 
the  working  life  of  Mike  Bea¬ 
trice,  outdoors  writer. 

“It’s  difficult  to  sell  people  on 
the  importance  and  value  of  this 
news.  No  matter  how  one  adds 
it  up,  it’s  still  not  the  news  of 
the  day.  If  I  was  an  editor, 
you’d  have  a  tough  time  selling 
it  to  me.” 

An  ice-out  (when  a  lake  or 
pond  is  free  of  ice  and  can  be 
fi.shed)  doesn’t  compare  to  a 
home  run,  Mike  continues.  But 
he  quickly  adds  that  this  news 
deserves  its  own  space.  Mike 
contends  that  there  should  be 
one  division  of  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  spectator  sports 
— baseball,  basketball,  etc.,  and 
a  second  division  devoted  to 
participation  sports  —  fishing, 
hunting,  bowling,  etc.  Mike  en¬ 
visions  newspapers  moving  in 
this  direction  during  the  next 
decade  and  adds  that  any  who 
do  will  boost  their  circulation. 

He  calls  conservation  one  of 
the  most  underrated  stories  of 
the  20th  century.  “While  I  was 
covering  labor,  two  of  the 
things  which  impressed  me  most 
were  automation  in  industry 
and  the  shorter  work  week. 
Here  was  an  increase  in  leisure 
time  combined  with  a  greater 
amount  of  disposable  income.  I 
came  to  realize  that  mass  recre¬ 
ation  was  getting  increasingly 
important  and  that  tremendous 
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terests  but  today  it  is  between 
various  recreation  groups  them¬ 
selves.  “You  have  a  10-acrt 
pond.  Will  it  be  used  for  fish¬ 
ing,  water  skiing,  sailing  oi 
swimming?  Column  after  col¬ 
umn  are  written  on  such  contro¬ 
versies.” 

The  second  of  Mike’s  prob¬ 
lems  is  what  he  refers  to  from 
his  labor  reporting  days  at 
“down-time.”  He  calls  traveling 
and  participation  in  sporti 
“down-time.” 

“Add  the  time  spent  in  the 
office  screening  mail,  answering 
letters,  contacting  sources,  and 
the  outdoors  writer  seldom  finds 
the  hours  to  write  his  column 
the  way  he  would  like.  There 
never  seems  to  be  enough  time.” 
«  «  * 

TIPS  AND  SOURCES— There 
is  no  central  clearing  house  for 
this  type  of  news,  Mike  Bea¬ 
trice  points  out.  “In  baseball,  it 
comes  from  the  park.  In  boxing, 
it  comes  from  the  gym  or  the 
training  camp.  But  for  an  out¬ 
doors  writer,  every  man  who 
fishes,  hunts  or  skis  is  a  po¬ 
tential  source.  Some  of  my  best 
stories  have  come  from  a  gpiy: 
calling  me  at  home  to  say  he’sl 
hooked  a  20-pounder,  or  froni| 
a  hunter  who  sends  me  a  letter 
and  picture.” 

The  outdoors  writer  has  to 
get  out  and  meet  the  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  fish, 
hunt  or  ski,  to  get  to  know 
them,  to  train  them,  and  to 
learn  how  to  evaluate  their  re¬ 
liability,  Mike  explains. 

He  names  as  sources  of  news 
game  wardens,  guides,  fishing 
boat  owners,  members  of  the 
departments  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  “just  plain  .sport* 
enthusiasts.” 

An  up-to-date  address  book 
with  day  and  night  telephone 
numbers  of  all  contacts  is  in-^ 
valuable,  Mike  says.  “Lose  that 
book  and  you’re  dead.” 

He  adds  the  bait  and  tackle  I 
shops  and  the  boat  liveries  asi 
important  sources  of  informs- j 
tion.  Also  the  state  agencies.  I 

‘“rhe  Division  of  Fish  and| 
Game,  department  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  education,  keeps  the 
press  well  informed  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities,”  Mike  continues.  “So 
do  the  sportsmen’s  clubs.” 

He  cites  as  a  number-one 
danger  the  flood  of  releases  sent 
out  by  the  sporting  goods  com¬ 
panies.  Mike  contends  that  the 
outdoors  writer  can  easily  fall! 
into  the  trap  of  rewriting  re¬ 
leases.  “Within  limits  this  stuff 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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MILLIONS  OF  YEARS 
IN  A 

OF  HOURS 


That’s  the  effect  Dr.  Robert 
Sippel  achieves  when  he  fore¬ 
shortens  geologic  time  with  the 
two-million-volt  Van  de  Graaff 
accelerator  shown  with  him  in  the 
picture  at  the  right. 

What’s  his  hurry? 

This:  The  Socony  Mobil  sci¬ 
entist  wants  to  find  just  how,  and 
how  fast,  one  solid  rock  can  be 
penetrated  and  displaced  by 
another.  Geologists  call  this 
“replacement.”  The  small  picture 
above  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  invasion  of  one 
rock  by  another. 

Dr.  Sippel’s  interest  is  understandable.  The  way  one 
kind  of  rock  replaces  another  is  closely  linked  with  the 
formation  of  oil  reservoirs.  Better  understanding  of  it  will 
help  in  the  endless  search  for  new  oil  reserves.  This  is  part 
of  Bob  Sippel’s  job  as  a  scientist  in  Socony  Mobil,  the  first 
company  to  apply  the  Van  de  Graaff  instrument  to  petro¬ 
leum  exploration  and  basic  geological  research. 

Dr.  Sippel  uses  the  high-energy  accelerator  to  bombard 
solids  with  protons  traveling  at  almost  the  speed  of  light. 
This  bombardment  makes  possible  extremely  sensitive 
analysis.  With  this,  Dr.  Sippel  can  measure  processes  so 
slow  in  nature  that  even  if  you  could  watch  for  a  million 
years,  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  detect  any  change.  His 
studies  are  so  sensitive  that  he  can  detect  and  identify  a 
layer  of  atoms  ten  billionths  of  an  inch  thick. 

Dr.  Sippel  is  one  of  the  1,500  men  and  women  engaged 
in  Mobil’s  $25,000, 000-a-year  research  program  —  in 
which  imagination  is  turned  into  ideas,  and  ideas  into 
better  products  and  processes. 

Probing  the  far  frontiers  of  science  pays  off  not  only 
for  Mobil,  but  for  everyone  who  does  business  with  Mobil 
—customers,  employees,  licensees,  and  investors. 


Dr.  Robert  F.  Sippel’s  interest  in  nuclear  geology  has  a  two-fold  ^ 
origin.  At  Rice  University,  where  he  received  his  doctorate,  he 
concentrated  on  nuclear  physics.  His  interest  in  geology  devel¬ 
oped  after  joining  Socony  Mobil,  in  1954.  Mobil  scientists  are 
encouraged  to  explore  research  areas  stemming  from  their  own 
special  talents  and  interests. 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 
150  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Beatrice 

{Continued  from  page  70) 

is  important  but  it  never  com¬ 
pares  with  the  hard  news  an 
outdoors  writer  collects  on  his 
own.  No  company  will  publicize 
the  shortcomings  in  its  products 
just  as  no  state  agency  will 
talk  about  its  troubles.” 


THE  EXTRA  TOUCH— When 
Mike  Beatrice  speaks  of  out¬ 
doors  writing,  he  speaks  of 
population  explosion,  automa¬ 
tion,  open  space  planning.  To 
him,  outdoors  writing  offers  the 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  every¬ 
day  reporting,  to  get  to  the 
cause,  to  do  some  good. 

He  maintains  that  too  many 
outdoors  writers  are  not  news¬ 
papermen  but  company  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  professional 
sportsmen  writing  as  a  sideline 
to  supplement  their  incomes  so 
they  can  pursue  their  favorite 
sports. 

The  outdoors  writer  has  the 
chance  to  editorialize,  Mike 
continues,  and  therefore  be¬ 
comes  reporter-analyist-editori- 
alist.  “With  more  freedom 
comes  more  responsibility.  The 
outdoors  writer  has  that  free¬ 
dom.  Therefore,  he  has  to  exer¬ 
cise  judgment,  give  two  sides 
of  a  story,  and  present  not  only 
the  black  and  white  but  the 
grey  areas  as  well.” 

TTiis  writing  gets  complex 
and  needs  good  reporting,” 
Mike  says.  Game  stocking  and 
reclamation  programs  are  initi¬ 
ated  in  the  state  capitals  but 
political  reporters  tend  to  ig¬ 
nore  them  as  news.  They  don't 
have  the  time  to  devote  to  cov¬ 
ering  conservation,  the  agencies 
that  regulate  it,  the  programs 
and  legislation  that  affect  it. 
This  leaves  a  large  void  which 
has  to  be  filled  by  the  outdoors 
writer.” 

Mike  Beatrice  is  trying  to  fill 
that  void. 

*  «  « 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN¬ 
ING — One  can’t  prepare  specifi¬ 
cally  for  outdoors  writing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mike  Beatrice,  but 
one  can  get  a  general  back¬ 
ground  in  it  by  learning  social 
conservation. 

Mike  names  the  study  of 
uses  of  natural  resources,  cul¬ 
tural  history,  forestry,  water 
conservation,  zoology,  and  bot¬ 
any  as  some  important  topics. 
“How  did  a  civilization  of  the 
past  use  natural  resources? 
What  use  did  they  make  of 
their  free  time  and  what  effects 
did  it  have  on  their  culture?” 

He  also  recommends  courses 
on  population  studies.  “What 


factors  in  the  past  led  to  the 
migp^tion  or  concentration  of 
people?” 

He  lists  law  courses  as  even 
more  important  “The  ratio  of 
people  to  land,  public  rights — 
they’re  all  legal  problems.  So 
are  all  the  types  of  legislation 
continually  coming  into  being. 
Law  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
tools  for  the  preservation  of 
conservation.” 

Straight  Reporting 
For  training,  Mike  recom- 


Dick  Davis, 
Famed  Wit, 
Is  Retired 


Milwaukee 
Richard  S.  Davis,  71  year  old 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  who  achieved  a  national 
reputation  for  his  writing  style 
and  wit,  is  retired  after  more 


mends  a  stint  at  straight  re-  than  40  years  vnth  the  JournaL 


porting.  “Everyone  should  be  a 
general  news  reporter  first,” 


Since  joining  the  Journal  staff 
in  1918,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  a 


MTe  skyr“I  feel  I  could  Vave  ^all  reporter  assistant  city 

used  a  lot  more  before  I  spe-  ^ 

cialized.  It’s  a  good  founda-  ^ 

..  „  ®  ture  writer  and  columnist.  His 

^  ■  stories  have  appeared  in  many 

An  outdoors  writer  should  al-  onfLnUmAO  nnH  for  ho 


stories  have  appeared  in  many 
An  outdoors  writer  should  al-  anthologies  and  for  years  he 
ways  be  in  good  health,  Mike  taught  a  course  in  criticism  at 
continues.  “The  Saturday  I  was  Marquette  University. 

^r.  Da^s  earned  his  repu- 
in  shorts  and  T-shirts.  The  next  touch:” 

day  I  was  fishing  in  Long  ^  descriptive 

Johns,  woolen  shirt  and  heaxT  passages  that  could  make 
hunting  jacket  Outdoors  re-  ^^ders  laugh  or  cry.  Describing 
porting  IS  a  lot  of  hit-and-ran  Dillinger  in 

activity  with  different  weather  wrote: 

conditions  the  same  weekend.  . 

,  “He  lies,  in  a  manner  of 

‘An  outdoors  writer  has  to  speaking,  in  state.  There  he  was 
^1°  u-  climbing  up  and  ^  corner,  a  bungled,  alabaster 

climbing  doira;  he  might  find  ^jjd  a  man  with  a  fan  was 

himself  in  a  boat  25  miles  from  brushing  off  flies.” 
shore;  he  might  cover  10  or  15  ■  a  i.  rr. 

miles  in  a  day  while  hunting.  Mr.  Davis  flew  to  Texas  City, 

It’s  snow  in  the  winter  and  sim  f 

in  the  summer,  and  it  seems  to  killed  hundreds. 


ium,  the  people  poured  into  the 
crisp  night  and  every  face  was 
lighted.  The  great  majority 
hurried  every  which  way  to 
their  cheerful  homes,  but  those 
who  belonged  to  the  race  of  the 
incomparable  singer  had  to  carry 
their  soaring  pride  into  the  ram¬ 
shackle,  tumbledown  district 
where  neither  pride  nor  hope 
can  long  survive.  And  what  was 
right  alxiut  that?” 

Mr.  Davis  suffered  strokes 
last  year,  in  addition  to  other 
illnesses,  and  has  been  confined 
to  an  apartment,  mostly  in  a 
wheel  chair.  His  eyes  have  faded 
despite  cataract  operations  and 
he  cannot  read.  His  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  is  keen  as  ever  and  he 
keeps  up  with  the  news  listening 
to  radio. 


miles  in  a  day  while  hunting.  Mr.  Davis  flew  to  Texas  City, 

It’s  snow  in  the  winter  and  sim  f 

_ _  which  killed  hundreds. 

in  the  summer,  and  it  seems  to 

.  T  i.  1-  Texas  City,  he  wrote,  is 

ram  everytime  I  go  out  hunt-  .ui  j  i _ i 

.  „  “  shattered,  shaken  and  scorched, 

but  most  of  it  is  still  standing, 
A  flexible  personality  also  like  a  groggy  prize  fighter 
helps,  says  Mike.  “Fishermen  dizzily  clinging  to  the  rope.  It’s 
are  as  unlike  skiers  as  possi-  too  near  gone  to  see  much 

ble.”  through  its  swollen  eyes,  but  it’s 

•  *  *  still  alive  and  painfully  moving. 

SATISFACTIONS  —  “I  have  Mr.  Davis  has  written  every- 

a  job  my  whole  family  can  en-  thing  from  a  story  on  the 

joy  with  me,”  Mike  Beatrice  re-  funeral  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
lates.  “Many  times  I  take  them  velt  to  a  psychological  master- 
along.  My  four-year-old  boy  has  ®n  inurderer  Buford 

his  own  bow  and  arrow  and  his  S®nnett  in  1947.  He  once  r^ 
own  camping  equipment.”  (Mike  ^  West  play  in 

also  has  another  boy,  age  two,  paragraph  which  ended : 

and  a  girl,  age  one.) 

^  .  1  begins  at  8:30  and  it  s  all  over 

Mike  says  he  gets  a  real  kick  jq.qq  » 


out  of  any  programs  which  in¬ 
volve  youngsters.  He  receives 
many  letters  from  boys  just  old 
enough  to  scrawl  out  that  they 


Prize  for  Courage 
In  1945,  the  Journal  received 


i  .  »  .  •  <j »  ^  Sigma  Delta  Chi  s  Courage  in 

want  information.  “An  outdoors  t  ®  i-  »  j  ^  -I-  i 

Journalism  award  for  articles 
writer  can  take  pnde  in  the  fact  i.  n*-  -r,  •  j  iu 

that  kids  come  to  him  and  he  written  by  Mr.  Davis  and  othe« 
can  give  them  the  information  on  Negro  housing  p^blems.  The 
. ,  °  „  series  of  articles  began  after 


they  want.” 


Mr.  Davis  submitted  an  editorial 


But  Mike  Beatrice,  outdoors  ^  ^be  paper’s  editorial  writers 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  lists  -^^be  day  after  a  Marian  Ander- 
as  his  biggest  satisfaction  the  gQjj  concert  in  Milwaukee  in 
fact  that  he  can  focus  public  1944 
attention  on  a  situation  such  as  ^ 

the  possible  loss  of  a  recreation  ^be 


facility.  “You  see  that  facility 
protected  or  opened  and  you 
know  you’ve  aided  in  protecting 
one  of  the  things  most  valuable 
to  human  beings.” 


singer.  “And  that  was  right,” 
he  said. 

But  he  continued : 

“Last  night  at  the  Auditor- 


Manual  Advises 
Democrats  How 
To  Win  Friends 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  Democrats  are  receivinj 
a  press  manual  from  party 
headquarters,  telling  them  how 
to  go  about  winning  friends. 
Here  are  some  remarks  from 
the  manual: 

“A  newspaper  reporter  who 
writes  politics,  either  on  a  local, 
state  or  national  level,  is  over , 
worked.  In  addition,  he  usually 
feels  that  he  is  underpaid.  Tired¬ 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  do  not 
offer  much  incentive  to  go  out 
and  do  a  real  reporting  job. 

“While  more  reporters  seem 
to  lean  more  toward  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  viewpoint,  you  must  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  they  are 
haunted  by  the  contradictory 
Republican  stand  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.  This  is  a  very  real 
problem  for  the  working  press. 

‘Publisher’s  Approval’ 

“For  instance,  an  anti-Demo- 
cratic  story  is  more  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  better  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  carry  the  reporter’s; 
byline.  This  is  one  way  a  pub-; 
lisher  can  show  his  approval  of 
such  a  story  and  with  it  goes 
the  implied  promise  of  eventual 
promotion.  Reporters  may  find 
their  anti-GOP  stories  buried 
among  the  want  ads. 

“Never  give  reporters  gifts. 
It  not  only  embarrasses  them, 
but  in  a  way  it  is  insulting.  The 
implication  is  that  they  have 
done  something  for  you  ...  an 
occasional  dinner  or  drink  is 
not  considered  an  obligation  by 
reporters. 

“Local  TV  photographers  are 
usually  willing  (for  a  price) 
to  shoot  a  film  for  any  political 
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GOBBLES  GRA  N 


this  seven-ton  giant 


This  will  be  the  quickest  harvest  season  ever  for  a  group  of  the 
nation’s  rice  and  grain  growers.  They’ll  be  the  farmers  who  are  using  a  new  seven- 
ton  self-propelled  combine  which  takes  a  22-foot  cut  as  it  moves  through  the  fields. 

This  huge  machine,  developed  by  engineers  at  the  John  Deere  Harvest¬ 
er  Works  in  East  Moline,  Ill.,  permits  one  operator  to  increase  his  harvesting 
capacity  more  than  20  per  cent  compared  with  what  he  could  do  with  the  big¬ 
gest  machines  previously  available.  In  a  few  short  years,  harvesting  capacity  has 
been  stepped  up  a  total  of  50  per  cent — an  important  factor  in  helping  farmers 
cut  their  costs.  Prior  to  1958,  when  John  Deere  pioneered  18-foot-cut  combines, 
the  biggest  on  the  market  utilized  14-foot  cutting  platforms. 

The  shorter  harvest  season  diminishes,  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before,  the  risk  of  weather-caused  crop  losses.  It  means  surer  profits  for  farmers 
and  is  another  reason  John  Deere  is  the  leading  seller  of  farm  equipment  to  the 
American  farmer. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


SYNDICATES 


Hall  Takes  Over 
McGilVs  Column 


New  Panel  Cartoon 
Ready  for  Papers 

“Of  All  Thing's,”  new  off-beat 
type  of  panel,  featuring  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  type  of  humor,  is  being 
offered  to  newspapers  by  Kay- 
Stoddard  Syndicate,  Highland 
Park,  Ill. 

Fred  Stoddard  is  the  artist. 
He  has  a  background  of  27  years 
as  an  illustrator,  running  the 
entire  gamut  from  children’s 
books  to  food  illustrations.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  “characters” 
in  the  new  panel  are  vegetables. 

Captions  are  created  by  Thyna 
Kay  (Mrs.  David  Gusfield, 
whose  husband  is  an  advertising 


The  controversial  and  dynamk 
column  of  Ralph  McGill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 
atitution,  which  has  appeared  in 
that  paper  for  32  years  and 
more  recently  has  had  a  na¬ 
tional  audience  through  other 
newspapers,  will  be  handled  bj 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  beginning 
June  5. 

The  McGill  column,  under  the 
new  auspices,  will  continue 
seven  days  a  week  to  discuss  a 
vivid  spectrum  of  subjects  — 
international,  national,  personal. 

Often  called  the  conscience  of 
the  South  for  his  early,  fearles 
and  effective  defense  of  civil 
rights  and  his  war  on  Klanism 
in  all  its  forms,  Ralph  McGil 
has  never  restricted  his  comment 


POLICE  CARTOONS — Chester  Gould  (center),  creator-cartoonist  ot 
the  "Diclc  Tracy"  comic  strip  (Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate),  discusses  the  importance  of  police  cartooning  with  Chief  of 
Detectives  Michael  Leeden  and  Detective  Richard  Kenahan,  New  York 
police  cartoonist,  who  holds  a  drawing  which  helped  capture  a  suspect. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Sunday  comic  strip,  features  a  "Crimestoppers" 
section  devoted  to  seeking  the  public's  help  for  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies.  The  "Dick  Tracy"  creator,  who  lives  in  Woodstock,  III.,  visited  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  while  attending  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention. 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliUlillllllllilllH  —Chet  Gould,  creator  of  the 

“Dick  Tracy”  comic  strip,  told 
friends  during  .\NPA  conven¬ 
tion  that  the  comic  strip  will 
celebrate  30  years  in  print  later 
this  year.  The  popular  detective 
character  will  add  a  TV  audi¬ 
ence  soon.  The  Chicago  Tribuyic 
and  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  carry  the  strip,  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  obtain  the  series  of 
130  five-minute  cartoons  for 
their  TV  stations.  .Mr.  Gould 
is  author  of  an  article  on  car¬ 
tooning  in  the  1961  Britannica 
Book  of  the  Year,  in  which  he 
ree  chips  off  an  old  wrote  that  there  is  a  continu- 
1)  Dee,  oldest  daughter  jng  trend  toward  more  subtlety 

rtoonist  Dave  Breger  both  political  and  serial  comic  to  regional  or  even 
Features),  a  freshman  cartoons.  “As  current  news  viewpoint.  His  status 
University  of  Wisconsin  events  became  more  complex,  marized  recently  du 
ng  in  art,  has  created  a  the  comic  strip  situations  grew  award  of  an  honorary 
weekly  cartoon  feature,  more  subtle,  more  realistic,”  he  laws  degree  by  Merce 
fc  Connie”  for  the  .school  wrote.  sity: 


1  hear  Dali  is  doing 
her  portrait " 


salesman  for  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can),  who  has  had  a  variety  of 
assignments  in  the  syndicate 
field  as  ghost  writer. 


— A  gunman  who  had  shot 
another  man  at  a  hotel  gave 
himself  and  his  gun  up  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  William  Johnson,  who 
draws  the  Sunday  page,  “Arn¬ 
old,”  for  distribution  by  the  Hall 
Syndicate. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  the  serialization  rights 
to  two  books. 

The  first  is  Major  Alexander 
de  Seversky’s  “America  —  Too 
Young  to  Die.”  In  it  de  Sever¬ 
sky,  who  has  been  a  pilot,  air¬ 
craft  engineer  and  designer,  as 
well  as  inventor  and  consultant 
to  the  armed  sei^dces,  makes  a 
thought-provoking  case  against 
present  U.S.  military  strategy. 
The  book,  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill,  will  be  released  in  eight 
installments  beginning  July  9. 
Each  Sunday  installment  will 
run  up  to  3,000  words  and  daily 
installments  will  be  about  1,500 
words. 

The  second  book  is  a  historical 
novel  about  the  old  West  titled, 
“The  Burntwood  Men.”  It  is 
written  by  Robert  McCraig  and 
will  be  published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company  at  the  end  of 
July.  It  will  be  released  Aug.  7 
in  36  installments. 


e  er  s  permission,  t  se^s  pj.Qblems  which  confront  modern 
tha  over  10  years  ago  Mr.  ^^^^ican  life.” 

Keller  drew  a  single  cartoon  for 

Mr.  Coan  as  a  favor,  which  Mr.  ♦  *  * 

Coan  has  used  ever  since  in  the  — Victor  Riesel,  labor  columi? 

-Jay  Irving,  creator  of  the  the  University  of  Minnesota’s  headline  of  his  feature.  As  Mr.  ist  for  the  Hall  Syndicate,  ha| 
day  comic,  “Pottsy”  (Chi-  Institute  of  Technology  and  Keller’s  agent,  may  I  ask  that  been  appointed  by  Prosiderj 
»  Tribune-New  York  News  writer  of  Hall  Syndicate’s  Sun-  a  retraction  be  made  to  this  arti-  Kennedy  as  vicechairman  of  ta 
dicate),  was  one  of  the  day  science  color  feature,  “Our  cle?  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Keller  President’s  Committee  on  En 
res  who  picked  “Miss  Nor-  New  Age,”  was  appointed  by  wishes  to  cause  difficulty  but  ployment  of  the  Physical  Hand] 
of  Greater  New  York,”  re-  President  Kennedy  as  Commis-  only  to  keep  the  record  straight  capped.  Mr.  Riesel  was  blindti 
s  columnist  John  Yauchstet-  sioner  of  the  U.  S.  Science  Ex-  since  he  has  just  created  a  new  five  years  ago  by  a  hired  aci<k 
Nordisk  Tidende,  Norwe-  hibit  at  the  Century  21  World  children’s  feature  soon  to  be  sub-  flinging  hoodlum  when  the  cm 
I  newspaper  published  in  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  mitted  to  editors  for  considers-  umnist  was  conducting  a  can 
oklyn.  Wash.,  in  1962.  tion.”  paign  to  expose  racketeers. 
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THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  STRENGTH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION:  A.  Asphalt  Surface  Course.  B.  Asphalt 
Binder  Course.  C.  4*  Asphalt  Base  Course.  D.  6*  Subbase  Course  with  Prime  Coat.  E.  Subgrade  Soil  or  Improved  Subgrade. 


NEW  DEEP  STRENGTH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION 

OUTLASTS  EVERY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PAVEMENT... COSTS  LESS  TO  MAINTAIN 


New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  provides 
strength  and  durability  never  before  achieved  in  high¬ 
way  design.  Its  laminated,  multi-layer,  heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction  will  outlast  all  other  types  of  construction, 
even  those  claiming  to  last  50  years  or  more. 

Modern  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  provides  a 
moisture-proof  surface  that  de-icing  salts  can’t  harm.  It 
needs  no  sawed-in  or  built-in  cracks  that  admit  damag¬ 
ing  moisture.  And  there’s  no  brittle,  porous  slab  to  freeze 
and  crumble,  or  fracture  under  pounding  of  heavy  traffic. 

When  Asphalt  pavement  does  require  maintenance,  re¬ 
pairs  are  easier,  more  economical,  and  keep  traffic  delay 
to  a  minimum. 

Can  save  up  to  $100,000  per  mile. 

DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  costs  less  to  con¬ 
struct,  too.  Savings  often  run  as  much  as  $100,000  per 
mile  when  you  compare  its  cost  with  concrete  pavement 
designed  for  similar  traffic  loads  and  service  life.  This 
means  that  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  gives 
you  more  miles  of  road  for  every  tax  dollar. 

As  a  motorist,  you’ll  appreciate  the  smoother  ride — with 
no  annoying  cross  joints  to  thump,  thump,  thump — no 


dangerous  joints  between  lanes  to  swerve  your  car.  And 
Asphalt  pavement  absorbs  glare,  makes  traffic  stripes 
easier  to  see,  reduces  eye  strain  and  lets  you  drive  more 
safely  and  comfortably. 

Most  concrete  roads  become  Asphalt-paved  eventually. 

For  example,  the  original  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  paved 
with  concrete,  is  now  almost  completely  resurfaced  with 
Asphalt  paving.  And  it  is  barely  20  years  old! 

If  a  road  is  going  to  be  Asphalt-paved  eventually, 
why  not  build  with  total  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt 
Construction  in  the  first  place  and  make  tax  dollars 
go  further? 

To  find  out  how  your  state  can  obtain  more  value  for  its 
road-building  dollars,  write  us  for  the  new  booklet, 
THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  BETTER  ROADS. 


ASPHALT 

INSTITUTE 


College  Park,  Maryland 


SYNDICATES 


‘Drift  Mario’  Comic 
Orbits  Outer  Space 


“Drift  Mario,”  a  new  daily 
space  and  satellite  comic  strip, 
will  be  hurtled  from  its  launch-  ^ 
ing  pad  May  29  by  General  ^ 
Features  Corporation. 

The  strip,  in  the  development  k  J 
stages  for  many  months,  is  pro-  ^ 
duced  by  Tom  Cooke,  artist,  and  ^ 
Phil  E\’ans,  writer,  under  the  > 
consulting  guidance  of  Dr.  I.  M.  ^ 
Levitt,  a  leading  space  scientist  . 
who  for  11  years  has  written  a  m 
weekend  science  feature,  “Won- 
ders  of  the  Universe,”  for  the 
syndicate. 

Experienced  Producer* 

Brooklyn-bom  Tom  Cooke  mi¬ 
grated  to  Hollywood  15  years 
ago  after  serving  in  the  Ma¬ 
rines,  for  whom  he  designed  the 
official  wartime  corps  insignia. 

He  recently  has  been  art  direc¬ 
tor  for  Republic  Studios  and, 
with  Phil  Evans,  co-authored 
the  Gene  Autry  comic  strip. 

I  Phil  Evans  wrote  the  conti¬ 
nuity  for  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Roy  Rogers  comic  for  many 
'  years  and  he  has  written  a 
great  deal  for  scientists  and  is  B 
I  the  author  of  several  science  ■ 
booklets.  His  work  is  well  known  9 
1  through  his  story  sequences  for  B 
I  “Mr.  District  Attorney,”  “Gang-  B 
busters,”  “Annie  Oakley,”  “Red  " 
Ryder”  and  many  others. 

I  For  additional  background 
I  material,  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr. 
Evans  spent  considerable  time 
j  at  Vandenberg  Air  Base  for 
the  development  of  their  story 
line  and  art  accuracy.  Final  ^ 

I  recommendations  and  approval 
I  are  given  by  Dr.  Levitt. 


Tom  Cooke 


Hedda  Hopper’s 

Looking  at  Hollywood 


Hedda  Hopper,  as  a  girl,  saw  Ethel  Barrymore  in 
Captain  Jinks  at  an  Altoona  theatre  —  and  decided  she 
wanted  a  career  on  the  stage.  She  saved  SlOO,  went  to 
New  York,  landed  a  job  as  a  chorus  girl,  became  an 
actress,  and  married  De  Wolf  Hopper.  She  broke  into 
the  silent  movies,  her  salary  reached  $1,000  a  week, 
then  came  years  of  film  stardom. 

But  Hedda  Hopper’s  real  success  was  achieved  with 
the  start  of  her  famous  newspaper  column! 

“Looking  at  Hollywood”  is  first-hand  reporting  by  a 
reporter  who  knows  everybody — and  almost  nobody  says 
no  to  her!  Her  writing  is  fresh  and  friendly,  sparkling 
and  stimulating  .  .  .  and  is  always  eminently  fair  to  her 
subjects.  And  she  constantly  packs  in  plenty  of  scoops! 

Today  Hedda  is  a  power  behind  the  throne  in  the 
gigantic  motion  picture  industry  —  and  an  outstanding 


said  S.  George  Little, 


A 


favorite  of  millions  of  newspaper  readers  of  all  ages, 
both  sexes,  and  all  locations.  She’s  good  for  circulation! 


Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  specimen  proofs! 


Chicago  Tribune  -  Netr  York  News 

BuUtlInfi,  .Vcpcr  York 

SgUUteUEe^  mne»  Tribune  Tou-er,  Chlrauo 
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i  lagging  leadership.” 

!  “Drift  Mario”  will  be  released 
j  in  four-column  format  for  six- 
]  times-per-week  publication  and 
I  Sunday  color  copy  will  be  added 
in  about  six  months. 

“With  its  combination  of  three 
'  creative  authorities,  the  space 
j  comic  promises  to  be  completely 
[authentic  and  scientifically 

EDITOR  ac  P 


HE.NRY  IN  U.S. 


The  Toronto  (Ont.)  News 
Service  represents  Times-Mir- 
ror  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles,  in 
Canada  and  the  latter  has  ar-  ■ 
ranged  with  the  former  to  syn¬ 
dicate  “Advice  to  Parents  By 
Henry,”  written  by  11-year-old 
Henry  Makow,  in  the  U.  S., 
(E&P,  May  6,  Page  56). 
UBLISHER  for  May  20,  1961 


T 


Diplomat 


HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 


WRITES  ON 


NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


Economist  .  .  . 


War  correspondent  .  .  . 


Radio  commentator  .  . 


Roving  reporter  . 


Author  .  .  . 


After  four  years  of  distinguished  public  ser>’ice  as  Lnited 
States  Ambassador  to  Switzerland  (1957-61),  the  famous  Amer¬ 
ican  by-liner  resumes  bis  journalistic  activities  with  an  important 
and  exceptionally  well-informed  column,  reporting  and  clarify¬ 
ing  the  major  political  and  economic  events  and  trends,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


THE  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR  COLUMN  IS  SCHEDULED  FOR  THREE-TIMES- 
A-WEEK  RELEASE,  STARTING  MONDAY,  JUNE  5,  1961. 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


syndicate 

^Sentences 


— The  “Town  Talk”  column  of 
the  Westport  (Conn.)  Tovm 
Crier  reports:  “Commuters  at 
Green's  Farms  station  got  a 
welcome  Monday  morning  sur¬ 
prise:  Free  copies  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  compli¬ 
ments  of  Roger  E.  Spear,  whose 
question  -  and  -  answer  column 
made  its  debut  on  the  Trib  finan¬ 
cial  pages.  The  ‘bonus’  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  Spear’s  public 
relations  firm,  James  H.  Ken¬ 
nedy  &  Co.  of  Westport.”  The 
Spear  column  is  syndicated 
through  General  Features. 

— The  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  at  its  meeting  in  New 
York  June  26,  will  present  the 
1961  Joseph  Goldberger  Award 
(a  plaque  and  $1,000)  to  Dr. 
Frederick  J.  Stare,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Nutrition  at 
Harvard  University  and  writer 
of  a  nutrition  column  (Adcox 
.4ssociates,  San  Francisco). 

— Soccer  columnist  Milt  Mil¬ 
ler  (Soccer  Associates)  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  annual  Labor  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  for  his  work  as  editor 
of  3S8  News,  a  monthly  labor 
publication  he  edits. 

— A  current  exhibit  in  the 
Phoenix  Art  Museum  shows  the 
original  works,  the  1951  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  other  awards  which 
trace  the  career  of  Reg  Man¬ 
ning  up  to  this  35th  year  as 
staff  cartoonist  for  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  and  McNaught 
Syndicate.  Albums  of  Manning 
cartoons,  when  stacked  on  each 
other,  reach  higher  than  Mr. 
Manning’s  head.  He  raises  cac¬ 
tus  and  other  desert  plants  and 
collects  swords  and  knives,  but 
says  the  artist’s  T-square 
awarded  him  by  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  in  1951  is 
the  mightiest  weapon  of  them 
all. 

— L.  D.  Warren,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  and  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  winner  of  sev¬ 
eral  awards,  says  there  is  no 
set  formula  for  getting  a  cartoon 
idea.  He  says:  “Sometimes  you 
get  an  idea  in  the  bathroom,  in 
a  dream  or  over  a  martini. 
That’s  the  beginning  of  it — you 
have  to  sleep  with  it.”  Besides 
his  cartooning  achievements, 
.Mr.  Warren  has  collected  many 
awards  for  his  tumbling  feats, 
including  the  .Middle  .4tlantic 
championship. 


ROME  BECOMES  HOME  —  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Constantine  Brown  and 
their  dog  "Spot"  as  they  de¬ 
parted  on  the  liner  Saturnia  to 
make  their  home  in  Rome  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Brown,  a  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist,  will  cover  political  news 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

— Title  of  Donald  I.  Rogers’ 
column  (New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate)  has  been  changed 
from  “Wall  Street,  U.S.A.”  to 
“Rogers’  Column.”  Mr.  Rogers 
is  business  and  financial  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 


— Evan  Esar,  whose  “Comic 
Dictionary”  column  is  syndicat¬ 
ed,  is  making  personal  appear¬ 
ances  to  mark  publication  of  his 
new  book,  “Humorous  English.” 

— Ultimate  praise  was  paid 
Mrs.  Rose  Liney,  who  is  study¬ 
ing  oil  painting,  when  a  live 
bee  flew  in  an  open  window  and 
settled  on  one  of  the  flowers 
in  her  picture  showing  a  vase 
of  daffc^ils.  She’s  the  wife  of 
John  J.  Liney  Jr.,  Huntingdon 
Valley,  Pa.,  who  draws  the 
comic  strip  “Henry”  (King  Fea¬ 
tures). 


— An  interesting  feature  of 
the  “1961  Writer’s  Yearbook,” 
just  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
Writer’s  Digest,  is  the  selection 
of  their  favorite  all-time  cartoon 
(not  their  own  work)  by  10  top 
gag  cartoonists.  Those  making 
the  .selections,  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Yearbook,  were: 
Irwin  Caplan,  Tom  Henderson, 
Chon  Day,  James  Thurber,  Ted 
Key,  Henry  Sy verson,  Charles 
Addams,  Clyde  Lamb,  Peter 
.4rno,  Whitney  Darrow  Jr. 

— King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist-reporter  Jim  Bishop, 
who  made  famous  the  technique 
of  reporting  on  a  day  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  person’s  life,  has  had 
the  tables  turned  on  him.  The 
current  issue  of  Popular  Boating 
has  an  article  entitled  “The  Day 
I  Sailed  With  Jim  Bishop,”  by 
J.  George  Janes,  who  was  aboard 
the  Bishop  36-foot  cruiser.  Mr. 
Bishop,  who  lives  at  Seabright, 
N.  J.,  is  an  oflicial  harbormaster 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

«  *  * 

MENT.4L  HOSPITALS 

Arthur  H.  Flemming,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  has  written  three  articles 
exposing  the  desperate  condition 
of  the  mentally  ill  in  America. 
The  articles  distributed  by  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
describe  mental  institutions  as 
“convenient  dumping  grounds 
for  social  outcasts.” 

*  *  « 

Accountant  Sues 
On  Sokolsky  Column 

Chicago 

Maynard  O.  Nelsen,  37,  ac¬ 
countant,  author  and  lecturer 
on  social  science  topics,  has  filed 
suit  for  $266,000  damages, 
naming  columnist  George  Sokol¬ 
sky,  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
and  Union  News  Co.,  as  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  Post  here.  He 
alleged  that  a  May  11,  1960 
column  by  Mr.  Solkosky  exposed 
him  to  public  contempt  and 
jeopardized  his  employment. 


FEI PEER'S  SELF  PORTRAIT— Jules 
Feiffer,  Hall  Snydicate  cartoonist, 
is  now  a  playwright,  too.  His  sa¬ 
tirical  revue  spoofing  movies,  tele¬ 
vision,  politics  and  society  in 
general,  is  playing  at  the  Play¬ 
wrights,  a  new  Chicago  cabaret 
theater. 


Wins  3  Honors 

Chicago 

Gladys  Erickson,  reporter  for 
Chicago’s  American,  won  first 
honors  in  each  of  three  major 
news  categories  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Association.  Miss 
Erickson  won  first  in  the  news 
division  with  a  story  on  the 
board  of  education  budget;  in 
the  feature  story  division  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  murder  of 
three  women  in  Starved  Rock 
State  Park;  and  in  the  inter¬ 
view  category  for  her  story 
about  an  Israeli  woman  who 
helped  smugrgle  refugees  into 
Israel. 


Copy  Editing 
Text  Book  i 
Issued  Again 

The  third  edition  of  “Hea 
lines  and  Deadlines,”  a  m mu, 
for  copy  editing,  has  been  pui 
lished  by  Columbia  Universn 
Press.  ($5). 

The  authors,  Robert  E.  Gar! 
and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  ar 
assistant  managing  editors 
the  New  York  Times,  and  b'? 
are  graduates  of  the  School 
Journalism. 

The  book,  now  in  its  ^ir: 
printing,  was  first  published  r 
1933.  The  second  edition  a; 
peared  in  1940. 

In  the  preface,  the  authci 
.say  copy  editing  is  one  field  ■ 
which  the  demand  for  workts 
usually  exceeds  the  supply. 

“This  is  likely  to  be  perm 
nently  so  because  in  an  idfe 
sense  there  never  will  be  ; 
copy  editor  who  knows  enouj 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  th 
job  thoroughly,”  the  prefae 
says. 

“The  ideal  copy  editor  w 
only  would  have  a  comply 
mastery  over  the  teehnia 
phases  of  his  work  such  as  ti 
editing  of  copy  and  the  writin 
of  headlines,  but  would  possa 
sound  and  swift  judgmer, 
would  be  an  expert  rhetoricia 
and  grammarian  and  would  b 
thoroughly  versed  in  goverti 
ment,  politics,  astrophysici 
home  gardening,  shoes,  shipi 
sealing  wax  and  all  subje^ 
that  find  or  are  likely  to  find* 
place  in  the  kaleidoscopic  entej 
prise  that  is  the  modem  new4 
paper.”  | 

■The  new  edition  includes,  “I 
Clinic  for  Ailing  Headlines* 
which  carries  a  dozen  categoric 
of  “sick  headlines”  and  explaia 
what  is  wrong  with  them. 


Auditing  Service 
Goes  Worldwide 

The  Office  of  Certified  Circuit 
tion  has  announced  its  expaij 
sion  into  a  worldwide  circulatict 
auditing  service.  Heretofon 
OCC  limited  its  activities  to  thf 
Western  Hemisphere,  excludir.| 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  k 

Arthur  A.  Kron,  president  cl 
OCC  and  president  of  Gothanj 
Vladimir  Advertising,  Inc.,  saJ 
OCC  will  continue  excludir| 
publications  distributed  in 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

OCC  is  a  tripartite,  non-proJl 
orgranization  incorporated  undef 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ne* 
York.  Members  include  adven 
tising  agencies  and  publication^ 
James  B.  Canel  is  secretary 
treasurer. 


oi 


NEWSPAPERMEN  HAVE 


EQUIPMENT  IN  MIND 


WHEN  THEY  READ 


E&P'S  PRODUCTION 


CONFERENCE  ISSUES! 


Forward  looking  newspapers  with  an  eye  to  the  future  will  make  1961  a 
banner  year  for  new  plant  construction,  expansion  and  modernization. 
According  to  a  recent  ANPA  survey,  ^110,378,300  will  be  spent  during  1961 ! 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  newspaper  mechanical  ^uipment, 
machinery  and  supplies  will  recognize  the  importance  of  timing  in  reaching 
their  newspaper  prospects.  There’s  no  better  selling  time  in  1961  than 
during  the  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference,  to  be  held  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  June  5-7.  Production  managers,  mechanical 
superintendents  and  shop  foremen  attending  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
most  receptive  to  your  sales  story  at  that  time.  Publishers,  general  and 
business  managers,  and  others  responsible  for  buying  decisions  who  remain 
back  at  the  shop  to  ‘get  the  paper  out'  will  likewise  have  their  attentions 
directed  to  plant  equipment. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  provides  you  with  your  best  selling  opportunity  of 
the  year  with  two  great  convention  issues,  offering  unparalleled  selling 
climate  for  reaching  newspaper  customers  and  prospects  .  .  . 

Two  big  E  &  P  Mechanical  Conference  issues  sell  to  newspapers  .  .  . 

ANPA  PRODUCTION  PRE-CONFERENCE  ISSUE,  published  June  3,  will  be  distributed 
at  the  conference,  and  read  thoroughly  by  mechanical  and  business  executives  at 
the  convention  and  back  at  the  plant.  Copy  deadline  is  May  2S. 

ANPA  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  ISSUE,  published  June  10,  brings  E&P  readers 
complete,  comprehensive  coverage  of  important  conference  events  and  developments. 
You  can  be  sure  that  this  issue  will  not  only  be  read  carefully,  but  kept  for  future 
reference  by  your  best  customers  and  prospects.  Copy  deadline  is  June  1. 

Plan  to  make  a  double  impression  on  your  newspaper  prospects  by 
advertising  in  BOTH  of  these  important  issues.  Rates  are:  $560  per  page; 
half-page,  $320;  quarter-page,  $190;  eighth-page,  $115;  or  your  current 
contract  rates  apply. 
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Hearst  Corp. 
Seeks  ‘Con’ 
Stock  at  $25 

The  Hearst  Corporation  has 
invited  tenders,  until  June  20, 
on  Class  A  cumulative  7%  stock 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  at  $25  a  share.  This 
is  par  value  and  is  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  current 
market  price. 

This  is  an  offer  by  the  parent 
company  to  buy  the  Hearst 
“Con”  stock.  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  owns  all  of  the  common 
stock  in  the  subsidiary  company 
which  publishes  several  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  has 
other  interests. 

The  stock  was  marketed 
originally  in  1930.  A  subsidiary 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  bought 
up  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
shares  on  a  $25  tender  in  1944. 
There  are  now  810,157  shares 
of  the  Class  A  participating 
stock  in  the  company’s  treasury 
and  1,189,849  shares  are  out¬ 
standing. 

G.  O.  Markuson,  treasurer  of 
Hearst  Corporation,  emphasized 
that  the  stock  is  not  being  called. 
The  calling  price  would  be 
around  $51  a  share — $25  par 
plus  $5  premium  and  $21  of 
dividend  arrearages. 

The  Hearst  “Con”  stock  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  43%  cents 
last  December  15.  The  stock  has 
preference  over  common  on 
dividends  of  $1.75  per  year. 

• 

2  Pennsylvania 
Execntives  Honoretl 

University  Park,  Pa. 

1961  recipients  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press  Conference’s  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Awards  are 
Isaac  Z.  Buckwalter,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  Herman  E.  Basehore, 
publisher  of  the  Meyersdale 
Republican. 

The  citations  were  conferred 
May  19  by  H.  Eugene  Goodwin, 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism. 

Mr.  Buckwalter  joined  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers  in  1920. 

Mr.  Basehore  began  his  career 
as  a  printer. 

• 

In  Father’s  Job 

Houston 

A.  S.  Bright  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  special  features 
department  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  He  succeeds  his 
father,  Maurice  Bright,  who 
retired  in  April. 


G.  O.  Markuson 


Markuson  Gets 
Promotion  in 
Hearst  Corp. 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
G.  0.  Markuson  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  corporation. 

A  native  of  Alpena,  Mich., 
Mr.  Markuson  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  since  1921 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Times  and  later  the 
Pittsburyh  Post  Gazette. 

In  1932,  he  came  to  New  York 
and  for  the  past  21  years  he  has 
been  vicepresident,  treasurer 
and  comptroller.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  treasurer. 

Mr.  Markuson  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  and  is  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee.  He  is  also  a 
Voting  Trustee  and  a  Testa¬ 
mentary  Trustee  and  serv'es  as 
a  director  of  the  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.  and  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

Frank  Massi,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  since  1953,  has  been  named 
comptroller.  He  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  in  1934  on 
Pictorial  Review. 


British  Tycoon 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


which  about  half  has  been  re¬ 
paid  and  we  made  at  the  present 
moment  a  profit  of  about  240,- 
000  pounds  a  year  on  a  net  in¬ 
vestment  of  300,000  pounds  — 
what  I  call  a  very  reasonable  re¬ 
turn. 

“In  Great  Britain  we  have 
the  largest  sale  of  newspapers 
per  capita  in  the  world.  The 
per  capita  readership  here  is 
rather  low  and  when  you  pick 
up  any  of  them  you  can  see 
why.” 


Anti-Circular  Drive 
IS  Small  Dailies 


Helpi 


ICcf 

iCi 


Portland,  Ore. 

Belief  that  the  trend  toward 
massive  distribution  with  full 
coverage  of  wide  areas  will 
prove  to  be  short  lived  was 
expressed  by  Robert  Sprague, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Statesman-Journal  Newspapers 
of  Salem,  Ore. 

This  type  of  distribution  was 
descril>e<l  as  “Para-Metropolitan 
Massive  Coverage”  by  Mr. 
Sprague  in  addressing  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
convention  here  last  week. 

The  popularity  of  such  dis¬ 
tribution,  generally  speaking, 
will  lie  of  short-term  duration, 
he  forecast.  In  expressing  this 
view  he  included  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  excluded  the  Los 
.Angeles  area. 

The  outlook  for  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  is  bullish  ev’en  in 
the  face  of  the  increasing  tor¬ 
rent  of  circulars  and  pre-prints, 
he  declared.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  gave  specifics  gleaned 
from  reports  to  principals  in  an 
anti-circular  presentation  which 
has  been  made  throughout  the 
Northwest. 

While  not  too  apparent  at  the 
time,  the  newest  coverage  con¬ 
cept  which  Mr.  Sprague  calls 
PMMC  emerged  last  year  in  the 
report  by  John  Toogood  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun’s  mass  coverage 
operation  for  one  of  British 
Columbia’s  food  chains. 

It  now  looks  as  if  this  report 
might  have  triggered  a  virtual 
chain  reaction,  Mr.  Sprague  sug¬ 
gested.  The  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
launched  a  full  distribution  plan, 
later  discontinued.  A  PNNAEA 
member  newspaper  printed  a 
circular  run  in  six  figures  for  a 
regional  drug  chain  with  17 
outlets. 

The  PMMC  move  is  now 
spreading  across  country,  Mr. 
Sprague  added  in  noting  reports 
from  Detroit  and  California. 
The  one  common  factor  is  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  news¬ 
papers  for  revenues  necessary 
to  beat  the  cost  squeeze,  Mr. 
Sprague  declared. 

PMMC  temporarily  will  pro¬ 
duce  economies  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  extra  linage  and 
revenue  for  the  publishing 
paper,  he  conceded,  but  a  down¬ 
ward  curve  in  results  will  set 
in  as  the  effect  of  this  form  of 
advertising  wears  off.  And 
sooner  or  later  it  will  become 
crystal  clear  to  the  retail  adver¬ 
tiser  that  “for  results,  day-in 
and  day-out  over  the  year,  his 
local  daily  newspaper  is  the 


of  all,”  ij/^enpoi 
Fin 


surest,  most  dependable 
economical  medium 
declared. 

The  question  reiterated  in 
anti-circular  presentation 
“By  what  magic  do  you  endow 


circular  with  these  attrilmtff^"’  ^ 


Offi( 
Ion  by 
Pr»‘i 


ponit 

Un<iel 


that  are  the  hallmark  of  news] 
papers — Readability,  Flexibilifr, 
Believability — and  above  ai, 
Integrity?” 


Drive  Gains  Tuld 


The 

which 

gaged 


anti-circular  move 
29  newspapers  are 
has  gained  considerahM' 
in  strength  since  it  began  a 
ago,  Mr.  Sprague  reportt-d. 
dozen  of  the  participating  daili^ 
have  staged  local  presentatios 
which  have  provetl  effective. 

The  committee  has  decided  ! 
invite  all  Idaho,  Oregon  at: 
Washington  newspapers  to  par 
ticipate  in  future  programs. 

Five  orders  for  copies  of  th 
46-slide  panel  show’  already  hav; 
been  received.  Copies  of  the 
sentation  including  slides 
offered  at  $50  each.  The  contj 
mittee  now  has  close  to  $5,0' 
and  some  2,000  man-hours  i 
vestetl  in  the  non-profit  activity 
One  result  w’as  a  contract 
a  new.spaper  for  $4,000  of  plu: 
business  in  six  months.  Thi' 
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circulars  after  a  show’ing  of  tb 
presentation,  Mr.  Sprague  said. 

.A  broad  stand  for  frcedonl 
in  advertising  expression 
urged  by  Ben  Martin,  assistar: 
general  manager  of  the  Cal 
fornia  New’spaper  Publisher; 
.Association. 

The  publishers’  organizatio 
holds  to  such  a  policy,  he  ej^ 
plained  in  noting  that  “we  figb 
every  anti-advertising  legislativ 
bill  on  principle.” 

The  California  legislature  ha4  read 
before  it  35  nuisance  bills  o  Jess 
advertising  subjects  of  varioui 
sorts.  Many  of  these  advance 
the  pet  projects  of  individual 
legislators,  he  added. 
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Special  PR  Citation 

Azusa,  Calif] 
George  E.  Pelletier,  corporat 
manager  of  public  relations  foi 
Aero-jet-General  Corporatioil 
has  been  awarded  a  special  citS' 
tion  by  the  A viation/SpaC' 
Writers  Association.  He  serve' 
on  the  staffs  of  the  New  Yort\ 


T 

ann( 

ship 

schc 

Mor 

wor 

duri 

also 

!wor 


Times,  Springfield  Reptiblica^^^ 


and  Providence  J oumal-Bulletb- 


The 


before  serving  with  the  Na\T: 
from  1942  to  1956. 
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)  Cartoonists 

(Continued  from  pa(/e  15) 

Officers  nominated,  to  be  voted 
on  by  mail,  were: 

lie  ar  Pr»‘sident — Scott  Long,  A/m¬ 
all,”  ificapolis  Tribune,  unopposed. 

First  vicepresident — Paul 
j  jjj  (],  Carmack,  Christian  Science 
on  is  Monitor;  Karl  Hubenthal,  Los 
mdow  r”''*  Examiner;  L.  D.  War- 
^riiiiitjien.  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
f  ness^  Second  vicepresident — Hy 
.xibilii*!^*-*'"-  Albany  (N,  Y.)  Times- 
ve  Union;  Art  Wood,  Pittsburgh 
)  Press* 

Third  vicepresident — Don  John  H.  fl 

H«s..  s,.  Gi»<, 

.  'rat;  Reg  Manning,  Phoenix 
love  jjj^ 

ll,Los  Angeles  Tidings.  m  •  w 

aTvi  Secretary-treasurer  —  John  ElChmann  IriOt 

r.l'li'lil  ^^^^^or-^reyO^',  Chicago  (Continued  from  jmge  13) 

ntat!  unopposed.  " 

Director  Ed  Marcus,  New  jg  onlv  liecause  none  of  us  knoi 


CITED — Governor  John  H.  Reed  of  Maine  (center)  is  pictured  with 
Bangor  Daily  News  cartoonist  Vic  Runts  (left)  and  editorial  writer 
Roger  Remington  after  they  received  awards  from  Freedom  Foundation. 


of  lunatic  asylums  could  con- 

Kinhmnnn  Trial  nightmares, 

Mua^mnunn  M  riut,  unreportable. 

(Continued  from  page  13)  None  of  use  who  covered 

the  trial  of  Adolf  Eichmann 
will  ever  again  get  really  ex- 
is  only  liecause  none  of  us  knows  cited  about  a  murderer  who  kills 


.r  ,  -  ,  -  .ee.  ciit?u  auuui.  ii  iiiurutfrtfr  wiiu 

iiw<s,  Robbie  Robinson,  just  how  a  murderer  of  millions  hnnian  }u^\no‘  And 

cided  t)7„Wm»yii.o/is  Ross  Lewis,  lu-.u  i-.i.  J“St  one  human  Oeing.  And 


cided  Indianapolis  News;  Ross  Lewis,  should  look 
on  3.ti\fiin}aukee  Journal.  , 

to  liar  •  I*'  the 


■  Columnist  Gloomy 
dy  liav  ^bout  Journalism 


snouid  looK.  there  is  .something  very  horrible 

In  the  witnesses’  evidence,  about  that.  Perhaps  it  would 
horror  piles  upon  horror.  Much  have  lieen  lietter  if  the  trial  of 


of  what  we  hear  first-hand  we  Adolf  Eichmann  had  concen- 
cannot  report,  as  no  newspaper  trated  on  what  he  did  to  one 


.  which  might  get  into  the  hands  single  Jewish  family  somewhere 
es  Z  “'T  ‘Children  could  print  it.  In  the  in  Europe, 

k  .  Marquis  Childs,  the  columnist,  Attorney-General’s  office,  I  have  • 

some  disturbing  thoughts  pictures  which  will  never 

>$5,0i>witha  Portland  Evening  Ex-  ],«  published  anywhere.  Financial  Writer 


lurs  ir  press  reporter,  Roy  A.  Whit- 
activitj  comb  Jr.,  recently, 
tract  :  “If  I  were  your  age,”  the  57- 
of  plu:  year-old  newspaperman  and  au- 


Iiidescribable  Horror 


Is  Nieman  Fellow 

Toronto 

Martin  Wise  Goodman,  26,  of 


of  pl^  year-old  newspaperman  and  au-  ,  .'T®  see  p^ple  who  Martin  Wise  Gorman  26,  of 

s.  Thi  thor  told  the  33-year-old  Whit-  have  passed  through  the  deep-  the  Toronto  Dai/;/ ,S far,  h^  won 
TV  am  loml..  “I’d  get  out  of  the  news-  fft  hell-and  this  is  neither  the  1961-62  Canadian  Nieman 
?  of  th.  paper  game.  It’s  going  to  be  a  fhche  nor  exaggeration.  Per-  Fellowship  entitling  him  to  a 
ue  said  thing  of  the  past  in  a  short  time  "O"*®  consolation  that  year  of  study  at  Harvard  Uni- 

,  .  _  T  mpan  in  9>i  to  10  vpar<5  ”  "'e  Can  also  See  what  unfathom-  versity  beginning  in  the  Fall. 

’"  "t*  “ThrmwLpa7er“s  wJ  Sw  ‘>>>'»  ‘ho  ,  ThP  Canadian  Nieman  Fei- 

"i.t'r^it  today  will  be  a  relic  of  the  overcome  as  in  the  case  of  lowship  Committee  announced 


r-il.  past  in  25  to  30  years,”  Mr.  ^ 

Wisher  Childs  said.  “People  don’t  take  Pohsh-lxirn  scientist  from  New  ered  among  25  candidates  who 


Dr.  Leon  Wells,  the  36-year-old  that  Mr.  Goodman  was  consid- 


time  to  read  much  these  days  J^vsej.  app 

and  each  year  their  interest  He  dug  his  own  grave  at  16,  revival  of  the  Nieman  program 

seems  to  diminish.”  escaped  at  the  last  moment  after  for  working  Canadian  journal- 

he  ex  “PuWishers  are  becoming  watching  the  people  who  were  'sts.  A  financial  writer,  Mr. 

,ve  figr  j^ore  and  more  conservative  in  wdth  him  shot,  was  later  rescued  Goodman  will  concentrate  on 

pslatn  columns  so  as  not  after  attempting  suicide  by  cut-  economic  aspects  of  govern- 

to  offend.  The  result  is  that  ting  his  veins,  was  re-captured  ment. 
ure  lia.4  readers  are  becoming  less  and  by  the  Germans  and  put  to  work 


applied  in  the  first  year  of  a 


bills  0  legg  intere.sted.”  in  the  “death  brigade”  which 

variott^  •  opened  mass  graves  to  burn  the 

iv-rilSctolarsllipsTied  also  burn^l  the 

cliviauq  !•  ¥  r  iKxlies  of  new  victims  of  mass 

I  lO  Journalisni  Jobs  executions  which  were  shot  be- 

Asbitry  Park,  N.  J.  side  the  fire  pit.  He  was  20 
The  Asbury  Park  Press  has  y^avs  old  when  the  war  ended. 


1  announced  a  $500-a-year  scholar-  studied  mathematics  and  phys- 
Calif  program  for  two  senior  high  i^s,  and  is  today  a  successful 
’  orat-  boys  who  will  attend  brilliant  research  scientist, 

ions  fo!  Monmouth  College.  happily  married  and  father  of 

, oration  Winners  will  be  expected  to  two  children. 

ial  cita  jork  at  the  Press  at  r^lar  pay  u,. reportable  Horrors 

/gpaci  ”'^’‘*ng  summer  vacations.  They 

‘  sene  will  have  an  opportunity  to  We  try  to  condense  indescrib- 


‘  sene  will  have  an  opportunity  to  We  try  to  condense  indescrib- 
w  Vori  work  at  the  Press  on  weekends  able  horror  into  paragraphs  of 
0Mfc/iVfl4^*'d  during  college  vacations,  words  according  to  the  principles 
Bulletm'^^y  will  be  offered  full-time  of  our  craft.  But  murder  in 
e  Na\T  Press  upon  millions,  accompanied  by  horrors 

'  graduation  from  college.  which  only  the  incurable  inmates 


where  broader 
experience 
creates 

better  presses 
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Staffers  Given 
Spot  for  Opinion 
On  Editorial  Page 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
News  room  staffers  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  alike  may  now 
participate  in  a  forum  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette.  Their  vehicle  is  a 
feature,  complete  with  by-line 
and  identification,  which  appears 
irregularly  under  the  kicker, 
“First-Person  Opinion.” 

The  many-authored  column 
had  its  inception  in  the  belief 
that  members  of  the  paper’s 
news  staff,  as  well  as  its  editor¬ 
ial  writers,  occasionally  had 
opinions  that  deserved  printing. 
They  were  not  limited  to  their 
oxvn  beats,  but  were  invited  to 
contribute  “first  person  editor¬ 
ials”  on  any  subject.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
the  feature  was  soon  thrown 
open  as  a  forum  for  community 
leaders  as  well. 

“One  valuable  by-product,” 
.said  Publisher  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  “has  been  to  give  the 
news  staff  a  greater  interest  in 
what  makes  the  editorial  page 
tick.  It  helps  get  away  from  the 
ivory  tower  conception  and  gives 
the  staff  a  closer  identification 
with  the  whole  paper.  Also — 
and  this  is  just  as  important — 
it  gives  the  editorial  staff  a 
closer  contact  with  the  fellows 
who  are  on  the  news  firing  line 
every  day.” 

• 

Everybody  Come! 

Washington 
Former  International  News 
Service  staffers  will  get  together 
at  the  National  Press  Club  June 
10  for  their  second  annual  re¬ 
union.  Raymond  Wilcove,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  said  wives  and 
sweethearts  are  invited,  too. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]yealth 
Offers  Opporf  unifies 

InvMtIgat*  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaeed  population,  Induatrial 
development,  high  etandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
succeaaea  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8600,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advortiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 
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With  Printers 
In  New  York 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Unusual  conditions  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers  Pension 
Funds  have  been  under  scrutiny 
in  the  first  three  weeks  of  a 
master’s  hearing  of  four  stock¬ 
holders’  lawsuits  which  have 
been  brought  against  the  news¬ 
papers’  management. 

The  principal  witness  to  date, 
John  H.  Miller,  an  actuary  who 
has  been  the  pension  fund  con¬ 
sultant  since  1940,  has  testified 
that  the  funds,  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1961,  had  a  total  value  of 
$27,297,276. 

This  sum,  Mr.  Miller  ex¬ 
plained,  is  the  “present”  value 
of  future  benefits  to  be  paid  to 
about  700  employees  of  the  three 
newspapers  —  the  Springfield 
Union,  the  Springfield  News, 
and  the  Sunday  Republican — 
and  their  beneficiaries  in  retire¬ 
ment,  death  and  disability 
provisions. 

Judge  George  N.  Beauregard 
is  sitting  as  master  for  the 
Superior  Court  in  hearing  testi¬ 
mony  on  four  causes  of  action 
brought  by  the  Newark  Morn¬ 
ing  Ledger  Co.,  an  S.  I. 
Newhouse  enterprise,  which  pur¬ 
chased  a  42%  stock  interest  in 
the  Springfield  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  a  year  ago,  and  Francis 
H.  Bowles,  a  voting  trustee  and 
director  of  the  companies.  The 
Newhouse  group  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Bowles  family 
heirs  to  purchase  additional 
stock,  amounting  to  control  of 
the  companies,  in  1967. 

The  plaintiffs  are  seeking  the 
right  to  examine  the  company 
books  and  are  asking  for  the 
removal  of  present  officers  of  the 
company  on  grounds  of  mis¬ 
management.  The  pension  funds 
have  become  the  primary  target 
in  the  litigation  because  of  an 
arrangement  which  requires  the 
companies  to  contribute  most  of 
their  earnings  to  maintain  the 
funds  which,  in  turn,  own  some 
of  the  company  stock. 


Representatives  of  the  New  I 


Past  Service  Cost  Grows 


PRINCIPALS  in  the  Sprin96eld  (Mass.)  Newspapers'  management  take 
time  out  trom  court  hearings  to  mark  their  long  service  in  the  business. 
Sidney  R.  Cook  and  Mary  E.  Gallagher,  at  left,  and  James  J.  Clune,  at 
right,  receive  40-year  pins  from  Charles  R.  Meyrick,  president  of  the 
Republican  Co.,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  25-Year  Club.  Mr.  Meyrick's 
service  goes  back  to  1914. 


York  City  newspaper  publisher! 
and  of  the  typographical  union 
were  back  at  the  bargaining 
table  this  week  after  a  flareup| 
in  tempers  had  created  a  crisis 
situation. 

Printers  have  been  working 
under  an  extension  of  the  con¬ 
tract  which  expired  last  Dec.  7. 
All  other  unions  have  accepted 
new  contracts  containing  a  wage 
and  welfare  package  of  $7  a 
week  over  two  years. 

Clauses  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  tape-setting  ma- 


rights  at  age  35  after  10  years  ways  to  suppress,  manage,  and  chinery  and  elimination  of  some 


of  service. 

Another  provision  which  Mr. 
Burstein  said  was  uncommon  in 
pension  trusts  distributes  re¬ 
serves  beyond  actuarial  needs 
among  the  beneficiaries  rather 


Chapel  Chairman  Fired 


filed  a  dissenting  opinion  which 
blamed  management  in  the 
Times’  composing  room  for 
events  that  led  to  the  chair- 


regulate  the  flow  of  news  which  “bogus”  (resetting  of  matted 
should  be  going  to  the  American  ad  material)  have  delayed 
public.”  agreement  with  the  typographi- 

Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.)  cal  union.  Present  wages  for 
took  exception  to  what  he  printers  range  from  $134  day- 
termed  censorship  by  the  De-  side  to  $144  nightside. 
giving  them  back  to  the  com-  fense  Department  “for  public 
pany  in  the  event  the  funds  are  relations  reasons  only.”  An  AP 

dissolved.  story  on  the  front  page  of  the  Union  members  were  in  an 

During  the  1957-59  period.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  he  angry  mood  when  they  gathered 
Mr.  Miller  testified,  the  past  said,  gave  detailed  information  for  a  special  meeting  Sunday, 
service  costs  were  increased  on  the  location  of  Russian  mis-  May  14,  after  an  arbitration 
$1,672,400  when  the  plan  was  sile  launching  pads  and  the  board  (the  chairman  and  two 
amended  to  permit  men  to  re-  number  of  long  range  rockets  publisher  representatives)  had 
tire  at  age  60,  instead  of  65,  at  available  to  the  Soviet  Commu-  upheld  the  discharge  of  a  chapel 
full  pay  for  those  with  30  or  nists,  plus  other  supposedly  top  chairman  at  the  New  York 
more  years  of  service.  The  plan  secret  information.  The  AP  Times.  Union  representatives 
provides  a  “very  generous  level  story  said  the  information  ap- 
of  benefits,”  the  actuary  ag^reed  peared  in  Military  Revue,  a 
under  questioning  by  Mr.  Bur-  magazine  published  by  the  U.  S. 
stein.  Army  Command  and  General 

Other  factors  in  the  increased  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leaven-  man,  Sam  Resnick,  arguing  with 
costs,  it  was  brought  out,  have  worth,  Kansas.  two  foremen.  He  was  charged 

included  salary  raises.  Senator  Symingd^n  said  if  the  with  calling  them  “God-damn  f  and 

One  of  many  exhibits  offered  information  is  correct,  then  that  bums.”  After  Resnick’s  disrais-j  was 

through  Mr.  Miller  was  a  re-  given  the  Senate  by  the  Cen-  sal,  members  of  the  Times  givei 

port  that  showed  the  net  worth  tral  Intelligence  Agency  is  in-  chapel  stopped  work,  causing  a|  Hi 
of  the  pension  funds  to  have  correct.  But  that,  he  said,  was  curtailment  in  the  size  of  the.  wide 

been  $17,945,370  in  1956.  Pay-  not  the  point  of  his  remarks,  paper.  They  went  back  to  worki  Gerr 

ments  to  pensioners  that  year  The  point  was  that  Secretary  under  threat  of  expulsion  from 
amounted  to  $155,000  and  the  McNamara  and  members  of  the  the  union  by  ITU  President  El- 
fund  had  capital  gains  of  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit-  mer  Brown.  I  M; 

net  income  of  tee  had  criticized  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  too  much  military  infor- 
mation,  “but  today  we  have  an 
article,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
emanating  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself;  an  article 
presenting  information  about 
missile  production  and  launch¬ 
ing  pad  locations  which  is  the 
most  detailed  that  I  have  ever 
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$86,277  and 
$228,048. 


Security  Monitor 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
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Mr.  Miller,  under  questioning 
by  Newhouse  attorney  David 
Burstein,  said  the  past  service 
costs  of  the  pension  funds  g;rew 
from  $8,495,000  in  1957  to  $11,- 
822,000  in  1959  and  $15,527,000 
in  1960.  An  amendment  voted 
recently  by  the  company  officers 
added  $175,000  to  the  “annual 
normal  cost”  of  the  funds,  he 
said,  to  extend  death  benefits 
and  to  give  employees  vested 


ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  im¬ 
mediately  demanded  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Russell  name  any  editor  who 
has  made  such  threats,  or  re-, 
tract  the  “smear  on  newspa¬ 
pers.” 


Debate  in  Senate 


‘Jack’  Kenney  Dies 


Peter  Seitz,  impartial  chair¬ 
man  of  the  arbitration  panel, 
said  the  name-calling  was  in¬ 
adequate  grround  for  firing  Res¬ 
nick  but  he  found  the  chapel 
chairman’s  behavior  later  toj  ing 
have  been  “utterly  reprehensi-)  Tl 
ble  and  irresponsible.”  He  would;  hear 
have  imposed  “a  severe  disci-  Dist 
plinary  suspension,”  in  view  of(  G< 
Resnick’s  30-year  service  record,;  of  h 
Mr.  Seitz  said,  but  he  decided  to)  of  I 
uphold  the  dismissal  in  order  tol  outc 


Conflicting  opinions  on  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  U.  S.  position  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  received  an 
airing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.) 


obtain  the  signatures  of  at  least) 
two  other  members  of  the  panel:! 
Amory  H.  Bradford  of  the] 
Times  and  John  Mortimer  of! 
the  News. 

The  union  charged  that  Mr! 
Seitz  had  exceeded  his  authority 


Boston 

John  W.  Kenney,  former 
Hearst  Newspaper  circulation 
director  who  began  his  career 
here  in  the  early  1900s,  died 
May  16  at  the  age  of  73.  He  re¬ 
charged  the  “Kennedy  adminis-  tired  from  active  management  citing  developments  after  the 
tration  has  tried  a  variety  of  in  1955.  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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k  GIs’  Paper  Suing 
S  General  for  Libel 


Frankft^bt,  Germany 

The  Oi'erseas  Weekly,  an 
American  newspaper  for  serv¬ 
icemen  stationed  in  Europe,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa,  is  suing 
a  U.  S.  Army  general  for 
slander  and  libel. 

The  suit  has  been  filed  in  a 
West  German  court. 

The  action  stems  from  an 
article  the  paper  published  last 
month  on  the  troop  information 
program  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division,  .stationed  in  Germany 
and  commanded  by  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  A.  Walker,  51,  of 
Centerpoint,  Texas. 

The  paper  stated  that  soldiers 
in  the  division  were  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
ultraconser\’ative  John  Birch 
Society  through  the  program 
originated  by  Gen.  Walker.  The 
paper  also  reported  that  Gen. 
Walker  had  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said  60  percent  of  the 
American  press  and  radio-tele¬ 
vision  industry  is  communist- 
controlled. 

The  story  was  picked  up  by 
other  media  and  several  days 
after  publication,  Gen.  Walker 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
called  the  Overseas  Weekly  “im¬ 
moral,  unscrupulous,  corrupt 
and  destructive.”  He  implied  it 
was  communistic  and  said  it  had 
given  aid  to  the  enemy. 

His  remarks  were  reprinted 
‘  widely  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

Demands  Retraction 

Marion  Rospach,  35,  of  San 
Francisco,  executive  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Weekly,  is  de¬ 
manding  a  retraction  from  Gen. 
Walker  and  a  cease-and-desist 
order  to  prevent  him  from  mak- 
(  ing  the  remarks  again. 

The  case  has  been  set  for 
hearing  May  24  in  Frankfurt 
District  Court. 

Gen.  Walker  has  been  relieved 
of  his  command  at  the  direction 
1  of  President  Kennedy  pending 
li  outcome  of  an  investigation  of 
his  public  statements  and  ac¬ 
tions. 

The  General  has  filed  slander 
charges  against  S.  W.  Naujocks, 
German-American  reporter  for 
the  Weekly.  In  this  suit,  which 
was  filed  before  the  John  Birch 

I  Society  stories  appeared,  the  re- 
‘  porter  is  charged  with  “rumor 

mongering.”  He  faces  a  penalty 

I I  of  a  $2,500  fine  or  a  year  in 
jail,  or  both,  if  convicted. 

Mrs.  Rospach  has  demanded 
:  that  Gen.  Walker  pay  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  retraction  in  the 


Overseas  Weekly,  New  York 
Times  and  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  she  has  reserved  the  right 
to  sue  for  damages. 

The  Overseas  Weekly,  a  tab¬ 
loid,  was  started  on  a  shoestring 
11  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
Americans  in  Germany  who  felt 
that  servicemen  overseas  ought 
to  have  a  free,  independent 
newspaper  with  advertising. 
Stateside  columns,  sports  news, 
court  reports,  and  things  which 
the  military-run  Stars  and 
Stripes  did  not  have. 

Mrs.  Rospach  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

Its  circulation  is  50,000  and  it 
averages  40  pages  each  week 
with  45  percent  advertising.  A 
12-page  color  comic  section  goes 
with  each  issue  and  sells  for  15 
cents  a  copy. 

C.ontroversial  Paper 

Local  news  has  made  the 
Weekly  controversial.  The  paper 
gives  coverage  to  military 
trials.  Often  its  reporters  are 
the  only  spectators  at  important 
hearings  which,  otherwise,  would 
be  virtually  closed  affairs.  It 
emphasizes  the  heavy  penalties 
soldiers  can  receive  for  going 
afoul  of  the  law.  The  purpose 
is  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime,  and  the  results  of  courts 
martial  usually  are  available 
only  in  the  Weekly.  The  paper 
also  prints  stories  on  crimes, 
incidents  and  accidents  involv¬ 
ing  soldiers. 

In  recent  years,  for  example, 
the  Weekly  exposed  one  battal¬ 
ion’s  “good  platoon”  where  sol¬ 
diers  were  being  incarcerated 
under  stockade  conditions  with¬ 
out  ever  having  been  tried  or 
convicted.  It  brought  out  into 
the  open  the  story  of  a  captain 
who  had  ordered  two  of  his 
sergeants  to  beat  up  an  enlisted 
man.  The  captain  subsequently 
was  court  martialed  and  con¬ 
victed. 

The  Weekly  takes  credit  for 
exposing  a  colonel  who  subjected 
one  of  his  soldiers  to  an  illegal, 
humiliating  drumming  out  cere¬ 
mony  from  airborne  status.  It 
brought  to  light  an  inspection 
conducted  by  a  colonel’s  nine- 
year-old  son  who  was  illegally 
dressed  in  a  miniature  lieuten¬ 
ant’s  uniform. 

It  has  consistently  ridden 
herd  on  officers  and  enlisted  men 
involved  in  illicit  dealings,  pub¬ 
lishing  several  reports  on  ex¬ 
cess  serviceable  equipment  which 
had  been  buried  or  sunk  in 
ponds  to  keep  it  hidden  from  in¬ 
spectors.  The  paper  watches  for 


Marion  Rospach 


misuse  of  Government  property 
and  funds,  illegal  construction 
deals  and  the  like. 

Advice  for  Americans 

The  10-man  editorial  staff, 
made  up  mostly  of  former 
American  GIs,  also  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  stories  that  will  help 
Americans  overseas  get  along 
better  and  stay  out  of  trouble. 
Periodically  the  paper  publishes 
articles  showing  newly  arrived 
GIs  how  they  can  avoid  being 
swindled  by  sharpsters,  B-girls 
and  prostitutes  in  the  shady  sec¬ 
tions  of  GI  towns  where  the 
popular  soldier  hangouts  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

The  case  involving  General 
Walker  was  one  the  Weekly  had 
been  watching  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Since  the  President  ordered 
the  investigation  of  General 
Walker,  the  Weekly  has  main¬ 
tained  silence  on  the  subject. 
“We  are  sure  that  justice  will 
be  done,”  said  Mrs.  Rospach. 
“In  the  meantime  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  publish  any  further  ma¬ 
terial.  Our  job  has  been  ful¬ 
filled  and  we  are  available  at  all 
times  with  our  documentation.” 
• 

Owen  Is  Elected 
Tribune  Co.  Director 

Chicago 

Stewart  D.  Owen,  recently- 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  here  this  week. 
Other  directors  were  re-elected. 

At  a  meeting  of  directors, 
Fred  J.  Byington  Jr.,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  M.  Kennedy,  day 
managing  editor.  Other  officers 
were  re-elected. 

.At  meetings  of  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  subsidiaries,  M.  T.  Reilly 
and  Mollie  Slott,  were  elected 
directors  of  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Sjmdicate,  Inc. 


IngersoU’s 
Group  Buys 
Trentonian 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Trentonian,  a  six-day 
morning  newspaper  which  grew 
out  of  a  strikers’  publication  in 
1946,  became  the  property  of 
Capitol  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
this  week. 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  publisher  and 
author  whose  interests  include 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal, 
is  president  of  the  newly  formed 
New  Jersey  corporation  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  stockhold¬ 
ers.  Others  are  Mark  Goodson 
and  William  Todman,  the  tele¬ 
vision  producers  ( Goodson-Tod- 
man  Productions)  who  have 
other  newspaper  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times. 

All  of  the  stock  of  Goodrich 
Publishing  Co.  was  acquired  by 
Capitol  City  Publishing  Co.  for 
a  price  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  announced  that 
Edmund  Goodrich,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Trentonian 
since  1949,  would  continue  in 
that  capacity. 

“The  new  owners,”  Mr.  Inger¬ 
soll  said,  “see  their  function  as 
supporting  Mr.  Goodrich  and 
his  staff  in  continuing  the 
growth  of  the  paper.” 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
broker,  was  consultant  to  Mr. 
Ingersoll  in  the  transaction. 

The  morning  daily  began  as 
the  Bomber,  a  small  paper  which 
members  of  the  Trenton  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  got  out  after 
they  began  a  strike  against  the 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers  in 
1946.  When  Mr.  Goodrich  came 
here  the  paper  was  supported 
by  funds  of  Unitypo,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  physical  assets,  plant, 
etc.  from  the  union  in  1950,  and 
has  since  made  improvements. 
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who  went  out  combing  the  joints, 
pleading,  cajoling,  threatening 
exhorting,  picking  up  a  com]iosi 
tor  here,  a  stereotyper  there, ; 
pressman  or  two  elsewhere?  Th 
man  who  had  the  hottest  yam  i: 
town  and  no  place  to  put  it.” 

Gene  McHugh  received  won 
of  Diamond’s  death  —  he  ws 
slain  in  an  Albany  roominghoua 
—  at  5  a.m.  At  7  a.m.  the  Newi 
was  on  the  street  with  a  replate 
Another  of  Gene  McHugh’: 
headlines  helped  mold  the  cul 
ture  of  our  times.  In  October 
1955,  he  moved  a  sports  cartoon 
from  the  Sports  Page  to  the 
Front  Page. 

The  News  couldn’t  sell  enough 
new'spapers  that  day.  Tha 
front  page  went  up  on  every 
bar  room  window  in  Brooklyi 
The  transplanted  oartooa 
drawn  by  the  late  Leo  O’Mealii 
was  the  classic  portrait  of  the 
Brookljm  Bum  in  honor  of  the 
Dodgers’  first  World  Series  win. 
The  McHugh  headline  read: 

Who’s  a  Bum? 
Another  headline  Gene  Mc¬ 
Hugh  remembers  is  one  he  w’role 
announcing  the  visit  of  the  Brit 
ish  Royal  Family  to  the  United 
States  in  1  9  5  7.  The  New 
greeted  them  this  %vay: 

HI  LIZ!  AND  PHILIP,  TOO 
These  five  w'ords  jolting  the 
British  taboo  against  referring 
wen 


GENE  MCHUGH  RETIRES 


From  ‘Legs’  to  ‘Liz’- 
One  M.E.’s  Career 


”  ‘Dutch’  Schultz  and  two  of 
his  men  were  waiting  outside  in  B 

a  car  for  Diamond  to  leave  the  ^^B 
Madrid.  I  put  on  my  glasses  and 
my  hat  —  I  had  curly  hair  and  ^^B 
‘Legs’  had  straight  hair  —  and  ^^B 
I  walked  out  between  Mark 

Hellinger  and  Walter  Winchell.  Sene  McHugh 

Desmond  said  that  even  if  I  Arnold  Rothstein.  “He  was  a 
was  the  ‘boss,’  Schultz  wouldn’t  ruthless  gambler.  Something  al- 
dare  shoot  me  for  fear  of  hitting  ways  happened  to  anyone  who 
one  of  those  guys.  I  never  told  didn’t  pay  his  gambling  losses 
Walter  or  Mark.”  to  Rothstein.  Arnold’s  two  body- 

Gene  McHugh  recalls  “Legs”  fTuards  were  executioners.  We 
Diamond  as  a  w'onderful  source  felt  that  nothing  could  hap- 
of  information.  “He  never  fin-  to  a  man  of  his  fabulous 

gered  anybody,  except  by  in-  wealth  and  influence, 
direction.  I’d  ask  ‘Legs’  about  a  “Then,  one  night  I  learned 
killing  attributed  to  ‘the  Dutch-  that  Arnold  was  hot.  I  passed 
man’  and  ‘Legs’  w'ould  give  me  the  information  on  to  Martin 
the  answer  by  refusing  to  talk  Sommers,  our  night  city  editor 
“  —  he’s  foreign  editor  of  the 

~  t  now  — 
and  I  told  Marty  to  bring  Roth- 
stein’s  obit  up  to  date.  Marty 


if  it  was  true.  This  way  he  could 

never  be  accused  of  telling  who  Saturday  Evening  Post 
it  was.” 

Gene  McHugh  is  a  man  w’ho 

was  instrumental  in  raising  the  kidded  me  about  my  knowing 
funds  to  install  a  swimming  pool  when  somebody  was  going  to 
in  the  basement  of  the  White  it- 

House  for  President  Franklin  “Ten  days  later  [Nov.  15, 

D.  Roosevelt.  1928]  we  received  a  telephone 

This  is  the  same  man  who  call  from  one  of  Rothstein’s 
would  rather  talk  about  the  un-  boys  informing  me  that  Arnold 
derworld  characters  of  the  bad  been  knocked  off  as  he  left 
Twenties.  an  uptown  poker  game.  He  had 

Owncy  Madden.  “He  was  the  welched  on  a  gambling  debt.” 
head  of  the  underworld.  John  ^  ^ 

Seery,  chief  inspector  of  the  borne  Great  Headlines 

New  York  Police  Force,  once  Gene  McHugh  is  almost  re¬ 
said  that  Owney  Madden  had  luctant  to  talk  about  some  of 
more  to  do  with  maintaining  the  ^at  headlines  and  picture 
peace  and  order  than  the  police  captions  which  helped  make  the 
department.  Madden  ordered  News  famous  during  his  42- 
that  no  legitimate  citizen  was  to  year-span.  He’d  much  rather  oi(j 
be  hurt.  He  knew  this  was  good  talk  about  the  people  who  made 
business.”  the  headlines. 

Larry  Fay.  “He  was  knocked  When  “Legs”  Diamond  w’as 
off.”  killed,  Gene  used  identical  head- 

“Big  Frenchy”  LeMange.  “I  lines  on  both  front  and  back 
attended  his  wake  at  a  33rd  pages.  Screaming  out  in  120-  -oJvaH  this  wire 
Street  funeral  parlor  that  did  point  News  Gothic  w’as: 
all  of  the  underworld’s  busi-  Diamond  Slain 

>^css.”  The  story  broke  on  the  early  youj. 

Nick  “the  Greek”  Dongolas.  morning  of  Dec.  19,  1931.  The  ^ 

“He  taught  me  how  to  play  'lews’  last  edition  had  been  run 
stud  poker.”  off  and  the  crews  had  dispersed, 

Polly  Adler,  New  York’s  most  But  some  of  the  men  were  * 
famous  madam.  “Polly  was  a  still  in  the  speakeasies  near  the 
good  friend  of  mine.  We  ran  newspaper  plant  waiting  until  George  W.  C 

her  picture  on  the  front  page  the  cashier’s  cage  opened  at  9  news  writer  for 

only  once.  Then  we  found  out  a-ui.  to  give  them  their  Christ-  'Press,  was  name 

Polly  had  a  brother  she  was  mas  bonus  checks.  James  0.  Sup 

putting  through  college.  The  Gene  McHugh  set  out  to  round  award  by  the  Religious  New 
next  day  he  disappeared  and  no  them  up.  writers’  Association  here  th 

one  ever  saw  him  again.  We  Paul  Gallico,  a  fellow  com-  week.  He  joined  AP  in  1947  ai 
never  realized  Polly  had  a  patriot  on  the  News,  wrote  of  four  years  later  began  writir 
brother.”  this  incident  years  later:  “And  “Religion  Today.” 
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to  Her  Majesty  as  “Liz' 
reproduced,  along  with  the  News 
flag,  in  three  London  dailies.  »  ^ 

Story  of  a  Newsman 

IN  ' 

‘I.,egs”  to  “Liz” — from  f  t 
city  deskman,  picture  editor  and 
assistant  night  news  editor  iriCE 
the  Tw’enties,  to  news  editor  ir 
the  Forties,  to  night  managing  *  A] 
editor  in  the  Fifties — this  is  the 
newspaper  life  of  Gene  McHugh,  s  H 
It  began  on  a  Christmas  Da; 
in  1919  when  Gene,  still  wear¬ 
ing  his  Army  uniform,  walk^~ 
into  a  loft  building  on  ParU“r 
Row.  He  w’ent  to  work  for  th?^^ 
New’  York  Daily  News,  a  fledge — 
ling  new’spaper  just  six  monthi| _ 

''•J*  ,  ,  :auf 

Gene  McHugh  replaced  tm 

one-man  rewrite  staff  who  hai 
taken  the  day  off.  Pnyder 

On  April  29,  1961,  his  last  da;rf!^ 
at  the  desk.  Gene  McHugh  reAvEST: 

from  Presider^,^^^" 
Kennedy:  piv<i\ 

“I  know’  the  New’s  will  misf^^ 
fine  work  and  counsel.”  p-cept 
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{Continued  from  page  82) 

?  Thi- 


im  ii  iisi  harge  as  a  justification  for 
t.”  he  chairman’s  dismissal.  Mr. 
won  fc  j^nick,  according  to  the  union, 
i  wa  ra>  merely  performing  his 
:houa  iuties  in  “a  militant  manner.” 
New  ie  denied  using  the  language 
■plaU  ittributed  to  him. 
lugh^  At  their  special 
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uthorize  the  termination  of  the 
ontract  between  the  New  York 


local  and  the  Publishers  Asso-  ; 
ciation  of  New  York  City.  A  i 
move  to  make  the  termination 
effective  at  once  was  voted 
down,  293  to  285. 

Francis  G.  Barrett,  president 
of  the  local,  said  the  Resnick 
arbitration  award  would  be 
taken  to  the  courts. 

• 

Peter  Kiii^  Dies 

Milwaukee 
Peter  King,  66,  who  retired 
as  treasurer  of  the  Journal 
Company  early  this  year,  died 
May  14  of  pneumonia  and  con¬ 
gestive  heart  failure. 


.\nnc)U.ncj:ments 

Netctpapera  For  Sale 

THREE  WEEKLY  PAPERS  issued 
from  one  plant.  Central  Calif.  $10,000 
down.  County  seat  exclusive  weekly  in 
Utah,  $7,500  with  $2,500  down.  Fully 
equipped;  also  lO-paae  Duplex  and  an 
H-paae  Rotary.  Norman  H.  Parks, 
La  V'erne,  Calif. 


ISetcspapers  Wanted 


$600,000  CASH  AVAILABLE  for  pur-  I 
chase  of  newspaper  property.  Send  i 
complete  details  which  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence.  We  are  not 
brokers.  Box  1288,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreiirn  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  l>etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Lareest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


WEST  COAST 
PUBLISHERS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
wishes  to  expand  to  West  Coast  or 
Southwest  into  property  doinir  $1,000,- 
000  or  more  annual  trross.  Financing 
is  no  problem.  Any  publisher  owning 
outright  or  controlling  corporation, 
please  write  Box  1495.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  information  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


T'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
(he  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
bility  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 

Insist  on  i>ersonal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
*.0.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


•ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


F  eatures— Syndicates 


OKLAHOMA  WKLY.,  $5,UU0  down,  ex¬ 
clusive.  Step  to  bigger  opportunity. 
Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  396,  Salina.  Kansas. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
fcsndled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
i^rviee.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
^V.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif, 


^  ★  THE  "GOLDEN  RULE”  is  our 
nrustick.  Arthur  W.  Styiies,  625  Mar- 
.rt  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


I.N  THE  COMPUCATED  PATTERN 
— froTT:  't  today's  newspaper  transfers,  your 
L„_  i  is  a  money-saving,  danger- 
cor  ana  avoiding  .asset.  NEWSPAPER  SERV- 
itor  in  CE  CO..  INC..  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.. 

liter  I'.  _ 

inaging  *'ant  a  California  or  Arizona 
•  iu,  ::t  ■■  !>ii;ipi  r  ?  We  have  them  from  large 
3  IS  ine  r,.,|iieg  weeklies.  GABBERT 

cHugh.  t  HANCOCK,  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
as  Dat  Calif. 

1  wear-  Consultants 

walkei 


INFLUENTIAL  WEEKLY  business 
newspaper  in  metropolitan  area,  gross¬ 
ing  $100,000.00  and  growing.  Down 
payment  equals  accounts  receivable. 
Total  price  $75,000 ;  details  to  qualified 
persons  only.  Other  interests.  Chart 
Area  6.  Write  or  wire  Box  1440,  E  &  P. 

LARGE  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  Weekly. 
Located  in  rapidly-growing  rural  area. 
Present  rate  of  growth  indicates  daily 
in  five  years  or  less.  Very  fine  plant. 
Cash  flow  $50,000.  Give  references  of 
ability  to  make  $50,000  down  payment, 
Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


FINANCIAL  —  Money  news  out  of 
Washington:  25-year  news  service,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Government  financial  copy, 
has  opening  for  a  limited  number  of 
new  clients — daily  or  weekly.  Syndi¬ 
cated  letter  also  available.  Sample  sent 
on  request. 

Box  1618.  Editor  &  Publisher 

Promotion 

FOR  FINE  CUSTOM  MADE  Awards. 
Medallions,  Plaques,  executive  Gifts, 
contact: 

SCULPTURAL  PROMOTIONS.  INC. 
441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17 
tel:  Murray  Hill  7-1369 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  14  NO.  51896, 
quadder,  blower,  gas  pot,  4  molds, 
30,  24.  2  letter  24,  and  14  pt.  Margach 
Feeder,  Mohr  Saw,  type  and  sizes  are. 
36  pt.  and  30  pt.  Square  Gothic,  raps 
and  figures,  48  pt.  Erbar  caps  and 
I  figures,  36  pt.  Mod.  Gothic,  24  pt. 
Square  Gothic  and  24  pt.  Vogue  with 
Italic,  all  with  magazines.  Nordmann 
Printing  Co.,  4210  Chipiwwa,  St. 
Louis  16,  Missouri.  PH  3-3000. 


LINO-INTER  FONTS 

Over  600  l>eautifully  contrasted 
Fonts.  Free  of  hairlines,  good  com¬ 
binations  ears  and  toes.  Money 
l>ack  guarantee  with  each  Font. 
List  sent  on  request,  proofs  and 
prices  sent  on  Fonts  desired. 

MATRIX,  INC. 

162  Forest  Street,  N.  E. 
Warren,  Ohio 
Express  9-7319 

Engraving  Material  For  Sale 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  each 
instead  of  76c.  Send  tor  your  free 
sample.  Calumet  Crafts.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  26.  Naperville,  Illinois. 


Press  Engineers 


„  .IIEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
z  a  r  iK  nominal  fee  for  results  produced. 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  WITH  DAILY 
potential  and  second  smaller  weekly, 
both  printed  in  one  well-quipped  plant,  | 
fastest  growing  area  in  ^uthwest.  i 
Price  both  papers  is  $197,000.  only  I 
$27,000  down.  Dean  Ellers. 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz.,  affiliate 
of  Cummins  Trust.  WO  4-1093 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLICATION  in 
Texas  doing  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  a  growing  market. 
Write  to  Box  1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyers 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 


COPYING  MACHINE.  1-LEAVY  Gal¬ 
lery  tyi>e  camera,  16x20  mounted  on 
15  foot  trackway.  1-66  line  screen  for 
engraving,  excellent  shape.  Bay  City 
Tribune,  Inc.,  Box  1561,  Bay  City, 
I  Texas. 

I  ■ 

Mail  Room 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substsmtial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649  W,  Ran¬ 
dolph  St,,  Chicago  6,  III.  Tel:  AN  34633 


Press  Room 


for  CONSULTANTS 

a  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 

montkr  Newspapers  For  Sale 


,  jJAUFORNlA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
th^rned  $28,796  in  1960.  $25,000  down 
Uues  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
um  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A. 
Sr.vder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
last  (l3Tk"n‘rieya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Ugh  relirEsi  KuN  weeklies  and  dailies 

roaiflpnt^-'  -i  vre.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO- 
™®1“  frlATES.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
P^vd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLY 
ISel.  E’^'riitional  plant,  perfect  climate  —  ! 

area,  profitable.  This  is  the  finest  I 
^-ckly  we  have  ever  offered.  $30,000  | 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 

yfSjFORNIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  ' 
J,  -N.  Iffigh  growth  area.  $235,000  gross — 
double  next  3  years.  Modem 
.  .^oUry  plant.  Box  1897,  Editor  & 
isociatevubbihsT 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  (2  edi¬ 
tions*  in  famous  Southern  college 
town.  Absentee  owner.  $100,000.  ',3 
down. 

FLORIDA  weekly  and  job  shop  on 
Gulf.  Ideal  for  partners  or  family. 
$40, COO.  '2  down.  Southern  Publishing 
Properties,  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg. 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  ABC  WEEKLY— 
Gross  near  $130M  this  year.  2,200 
ABC  circulation,  only  $110M  with  29^ 
down  in  rash.  Krehbiel.  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


'moH^r'^EXCEPTIONAL  PROPERTY 

_  , Northern  calif,  paid  wkly. 

S  ^lightful  suburban  community 

ere  th!3l«>*ing  consistently  high  returns  ap- 
lO/tT  $60,000  annually.  $266,000 

lJ4f  a  29%  down,  bal.  over  10  yrs. 

writin4^'‘^rties  like  this  not  often  avble. 

C.  Matchan,  The  Krause  (Jo..  130 
Main  St.,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 
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ITEM:  Pacific  Northwest  weekly  news¬ 
paper  &  job  shop.  Gross:  $77,000  and 
growing.  Price:  $70,000  with  $20,000 
down.  Suggestion:  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  fine  property  in  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  community,  ask  us  about  this. 
DIAL 

Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  (Ph.  FI  2-6922). 

PUBLISHER  DEAD.  Leaves  only 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Hudson 
River  town  of  200,000.  Est.  45 
years.  ABC  circulation  6,900  at 
$5.60.  Income  $72,448,  expenses 
$53,400.  No  job  printing.  Fully 
staffed,  fully  equipped  including 
32-page  Goss  Rotary,  full  stereo 
plant  with  mat  roller  and  every 
accessory,  three  Linotypes,  Elrod. 
Ludlow,  Scott  caster,  complete  in¬ 
ventory  appraisal  $52,270.  Twelve 
employes,  own  building.  Price 
$60.000 ;  attractive  terms  or  lease. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Our  No.  1167. 


CAMERAS  OFFSET— USED  A  demon¬ 
strators,  8^  X  11  to  24'  negs.  Lacey- 
Luci  Prod.,  Inc.,  62-58  Arlington  St.. 
Newark  2.  N.  J. 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric,  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  A  Publisher 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2-to-l 
newspaper  press  with  tubular  stereo 
equipment,  including  Ludwick  metal 
pot  with  pump,  complete  extra  color 
fountain  arrangement.  Long  frame, 
serial  $f219.  60HP  with  complete  con¬ 
trol  panel.  Being  replaced  with  larger 
press.  Available  September.  1961.  Can 
te  moved,  erected  and  completed.  PriMd 
below  market.  May  be  seen  running 
on  daily  edition.  Schooes,  Dee  art  Sun, 

:  Palm  Springs,  California. 

,  WEB  OFFSET  Vanguard  Newspaper 
'  Press — 16  tab  or  8  full  page.  Used 
I  very  little,  perfect  condition.  We  will 
I  train  your  crew  in  the  complete  offset 
process  (camera,  plates,  press  etc.) 
i  Must  move  fast  to  madee  room  for 
I  larger  equipment.  New  price  $60,063.60 
!  — our  price  $36,000.  Contact — K.  John¬ 
son,  200  Main  St.,  Lemont,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE — 10  T  Kemp  Pot  A  Hood. 

Wood  Right  hand  Junior  Autoplate. 

22%  cutoff.  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Auto  - .  - -  - 

Shaver  with  Miller.  Contact  Vance  chases  and  chase  clamps.  Now  in  op- 


DUPLEX  TWO-WAY  FLATBED  8- 
page  press.  Well  maintained  under 
Goes  ^rvice  Plan.  Rebuilt  when  moved 
in  1936.  fotras  included  are  spare 
rollers,  roll  shafts,  spare  parts,  extra 


Gregory,  Okla.  Publishing  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 


eration.  Available  late  summer  when 
replaced  by  rotary  press.  Evening 
News,  Cadillac.  Michigan. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  to  be  rebuilt 
to  your  specifications.  Save  money  on 
unnecessary  parts.  Also  Model  26.  two 
magazine  mixer  to  be  rebuilt  or  recon¬ 
ditioned.  Graphic  Arts  Engineering.  86 
Fountain  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  1.  617- 
SO-17873. 


MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKER, 
molds  and  mats:  Hammond  Glider 
Saw;  Jr.  Autoplate.  For  details  write 
Purchasing  Agent,  Courier-Journal  A 
Times,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30.  40. 
60.  76  and  100  HP  available  now. 
(jMrge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

FOR  SALE.  32-PAGE  GOSS.  Will 
print  16  straight  or  32  collect  with 
one  color  or  up  to  24  with  full  color. 
22% "  cut-off.  Metal  pot,  pump  and 
pony  and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 
Available  now.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  News-Dispatch.  Michigan  City, 
Indiana. 
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PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Page* — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16'’ 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  2  double 
Folders;  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 

21  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3.UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed ;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 
A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

• 

STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor, 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls ;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 2B0' 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 
Weael  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete  : 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor.  ! 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with  j 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts.  ' 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandereook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor.  I 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots,  A.  C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Will  sell  either  “As  is.  Where  is”  or 
installed  and  guaranteed  with  all 
neetled  accessories! 

8  UNITS  GOSS.  23-9/16'  cutoff.  3 
double  folders.  WILL  SELL  4  UNITS! 
8  UNITS  GOSS.  22%"  cutoff.  Two 
color  cylinders— almost  new  drives  and 
Aiitoplates.  2  double  folders.  WILL 
SELL  4  UNITS! 

32-PAGE  GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH.  Also 
has  color  deck.  Modern  drive.  All 
stereo-mat  roller  optional. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS. 
2  to  1  Model  Presses — 16.  20  or  24 
luiges — complete  with  mat  roller — 
fully  automatic  drive — all  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX.  Ser.  1388,  Double 
acting  press.  Var.  spd. 

GOSS  COMET,  Ser.  FB312.  Beautiful 
condition.  Recently  rebuilt. 

Write  for  details  to: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 
Tel:  HA  1-5365 


SCOTT  UNIT  223/4"  ! 

Arch  Type,  60"  Web 
Sleeve  bearings,  rubber  rollers 

DUPLEX  UNITS  223/4"  ; 

SuperDuty  model.  60"  Web  I 

Substructure.  Rubber  Rollers  | 

HOE  UNITS  223/4" 

Straight  pattern,  Roller  Bearing  | 
60"  Web,  substructure  i 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  | 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  1 
MU  5-4774 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular  | 

deck,  2  to  I  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular  ' 

deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames.  | 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  I 

2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P.  | 
AC.  drive.  I 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%'  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60  1 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  I 

“Newspaper  Press  Elrector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY. 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses, 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS 

ANTI-FRICTION  ^ 

"A-88"  PRESS  ! 

22%"  Cutoff 

Now  operating  at 

STAR  &  TRIBUNE 
MINNEAPOLIS 

4  High-Speed  Units 
2  Color  Cylinders 
Double  Folder  with 
Upper  Formers 
.4ngle  Bars 
Cline  RTF 

A.C.  —  Unit  Drives 
Geared  Speed  48,000 
IPH  j 

CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION  ' 

UNTIL  JUNE  I,  1961 

Available  through 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY  | 

560 1  West  3  I  st  Street  | 

Chicago  50,  Illinois 
Phone:  Bishop  2-3300  j 

GOSS 

8  Units  with  Color 
(or  2  complete  4  Unit  Presses) 
22% "  Cutoff 

2  Units  with  color  cylinders  &  re¬ 
versing  gears  I 

2  Double  Folders 

2  Almost  new  160  H.P.  fully  auto¬ 
matic  A.C.  drives 
2  Late  style  Pony  Autoplates 
2  Late  style  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers 
Substructure  roll  stands  with  tension 
controls  | 

Midwest  Location 
Available  about  Oct.  16,  1961 
WILL  SELL  DELIVERED.  IN¬ 
STALLED  AND  GUARANTEED. 
COMPLETE  WITH  ALL  NEEDED 
ACCESSORIES  —  AT  CONTRACT 
PRICE! 

Write  for  details  to: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 
Tel:  HA  1-6366 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


WANTED:  8-PAGE  DECK  for  ei 
tion  on  top  of  16-paRe  Dek-a-tulw  Q 
press.  Perhaps  you  have  too  mi 
capacity  with  your  24-page  Dekati 
and  could  dispose  of  one  deck.  C 
or  write  W.  B.  Leslie.  The  Evcnl 
Review,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Qi 
ada. 

WANTED:  CURVED  ROUTER~j 
take  21%  inch  cut-off.  Prefer  Sul 
taking  21%  one  side,  22%  other.  Sd 
ford  Daily  Herald.  Sanford,  N.  C.  | 


FOR  SALE  ! 

3  unit  Vanguard  Web  Offset  Press,  j 
complete  with  %  and  %  folder,  drive  I 
sufficient  for  4  units.  Will  print  24  ! 
tab  or  12  standard  pages  at  12.000  \ 

per  hour.  Available  September.  { 

CEDARTOWN  STANDARD  I 

Cedartown,  Georgia  i 

DISTRESS  SALE:^ — Whitlock  cylinder  ' 
press,  30  x  44,  S-phase  motor,  Omaha  I 
folder,  excellent  condition,  $1,600  book  I 
value,  priced  $460  cash  or  $600  terms. 
Dick  Howard.  Messenger,  Hillsboro. 
N.  H. 

MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss 
Heavy  Duty,  AC  motors,  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  90$,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Linotypes — Intertypss — Ludlowt 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  Four  high-speed  Teletype¬ 
setter  operating  units  for  use  on  Lino¬ 
type  Comet.  A.  H,  Pepper,  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  White  Plaint,  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  or 
Unit  Style  Press  16  to  24  pages  with 
stereotype  machinery.  John  Griffiths 
Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave..  New 
York  17. 


GOSS  Anti  Friction  Press  Units  i 
Folders.  22%'  cutoff.  Delivery  wij 
one  year.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  420  U 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  ! 

MODERN  STEREO  PRESS,  24  ps 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment.  1 
(lay  cash.  Box  1638,  ^itor  &  Pi 
Usher. 

HELP  WANTED 
.411  Departments 

WE  NEED  HELP! 

A  newly  formed  daily  in  Chart  Arm 
seeks  virtually  an  entire  stalT  for  1 
followinK  departments: 

NEWS 

ADVERTISING 
AND  SHOP 

Resume  should  include  full  detail! 
education,  exi>erience,  desired  sals 
availability  date,  and  references.  1 
resumes  will  lie  considered  promrll 
and  held  confidential. 

Box  1601  Eklitor  &  Piiblid 

Artists-Cartoonists 

ARTIST— experienced ,  creative,  ori 
nal.  Progressive,  medium-sissd  di 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1382,  Kitor  A  Pi 
lishor. 

NEWSPAPERS  LAYOUT  ARTIST 
Experienced  fast  ad,  page  and  saed 
layouts.  Datails  to  BEAC7H-PRBSS,  i 
Konla,  Honxdula  18.  Hawaii. 

Circulation 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
looking  for  a  circulation  manager 
I  recommend  to  one  of  its  dailies' 
man  of  character  and  ability  with 
good  record — whose  experience  in  ' 
daily  newspaper  field  embraces  It 
100,000  circulation.  Box  1480,  Edi 
A  Publisher. 


IF  THERE  IS  A  .  .  . 

Home  Delivery  Supervisor  or 
District  Manager  around  who  can 
handle  rough  city  territory,  I 
am  looking  for  him.  Excellent 
salary  and  car  allowance,  plus 
bonus.  Tremendous  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

IX  1636  Editor  &  Publiil 


Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  9,000  afternoon  daily.  Must 
capable,  experienced  in  selling,  lays 
administration.  Excellent  salary  pii 
working  conditions.  Contact  H. 
Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gatetts.j 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  ex 
Excellent  loeaie  —  good  working 
tions.  An  addition  to  our  staff!, 
tact.  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Rsgi 
Samdusky,  Ohio. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experieae 
Chart  Area  2.  Strong  on  Bureaui  i 
terials — layout,  copy.  Good  opport 
Send  complete  resume.  Box  1498.  - 
tor  &  Publisher. 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


N 


Display  Adrertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


OPPORTUNITY  for  Di.iplaj 
run  in  Chart  Area  6.  Excellent  ' 
l-k  inir  conditiona  with  asfn'eaaive  10,-  j 
cirrulation  daily.  State  qualifica-  | 
IS  and  salary  wanted.  Bot  14C4  I 
,U>r  t  PiiWiaher. 


*126— WEEK  PLUS  BONUS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

lanre  suburban  semi- 


for  sd 

tula  Q  riie-winninir, 

ni  tridy  near  San  FVancisco  needs  sec- 
liekati  man  to  Adv.  Hitr.  Would  prefer 
deck.  C  srried  man  around  30  with  family 
Hvcal  h>  is  now  employed  in  display  and 
ario.  Cl  lo 

has  had  S-6  years  experience,  in- 
g^nit  food.  Our  itroae  has  tripled  in 
ymrs.  Will  be  daily  in  near  future — 
UTER  fgf  daily  in  20  years.  A  fine  spot 
c  '  a  yotn*  roan  interested  In  joining 
n  faat^owlng  newspaper  in  a  msu*- 
dous  suburban  community  in  “one  of 
world's  T  beet  cliroatea”.  Four  per- 
ad-dept.  Modem  plant.  Box  1444 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  CITY  EDITOR  on  a 
16-30,000  daily  and  want  a  step-up 
to  a  more  challenging,  better-paying 
jobT  Why  not  inquire  about  this  ^at-  ! 
ern  daily  city  editorship?  All  replies  ! 
confidential.  Box  1622,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CALIFORNIA  GROUP  needs  Editor 
and  a  City  Eklitor  for  evening  daily. 
Good  salary  each.  Give  full  background. 
P.  O.  Box  71.  Merced.  Calif. 


EDITOR  for  prize-winning  weekly  in 
leautiful.  thriving  town  in  upstate  New 
York.  Spacious  apartment  goes  with 
job.  Write  full  details  to  George  R. 
Little,  Courier-Freeman,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


EDITOR — L.A.  trade  mag.  wants  asst, 
edit.  ELxper.  essential,  incl.  reporting, 
writing,  makeup.  Bus. -finance  b.g. 
desir.  Career  position.  No  hacks.  Box 
1632,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


_ JlSPI..\Y  SALESMAN  for  6.C00  aft- 

~Jnoon  daily.  Modern  office  and  plant — 
■  t  *'!Bx)d  accounts.  Contact  Don  Hall,  Daily 
"4  ^rald,  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C. 


XPERIENCED  RETAIL  advertising 
—  ilesman  for  daily  newspaper  in  south- 
ist  section.  Modern  plant,  newest 
luipment.  Salesman  must  he  able  to 
repare  copy,  sell  and  service  estab- 
ibed  accounts,  as  well  as.  new  busi- 
Q.  '  tss.  Salary  plus  excellent  bonus  plans, 
r!  impany  benefits:  exceptional.  Our 

art  Ara  sif  knows  of  this  ad.  Apply  by  letter 
alf  for  t  itb  full  particulars  to;  Retail  Ad- 
irtisinv  Manager,  The  I«dger-En- 
liirer  Company.  Columbus.  Georgia. 


'J  G 
P 

details 
ed 

■ences 

promi«5 


JAPIDLY  EXPANDING  DAILY,  over 
000.  Chart  Area  2.  has  opening  for 
Iggressive  space  salesman.  Prefer  man 
selling  experience  in  industrial 
wholesale  field.  Excellent  potential. 
II  applications  kept  in  strict  confi- 
>nce.  Give  complete  details  in  first 
Vter,  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


>ith 
"saTrfI!* 


1  Publiif 


jjoast. 


iITORIAL  WRITER,  third  man  on 
Iw.  Must  be  strong  conservative. 
Infer  young  man  to  balance  staff, 
ptart  Area  10.  Opportunities  don’t 
ns  much  bigrger.  Write  Box  1442, 
itor  &  Publisher. 


isor  or 
who  can 
itory,  I 
Excellent 
ce,  plus 
lortunity 


t  PublisT,’ 


EDITOR — for  Sunday  newspaper.  We 
are  an  established  Sunday  newspaper — 
we  are  growing  and  are  looking  for 
an  editor  with  a  Sunday  newspaper  ! 
editing  background.  Our  plans  and  | 
the  area  we  serve  indicate  a  60.000  ' 
circulation  tmtential.  Location,  eastern  ! 
area.  This  is  a  challenging  opportunity.  1 
we  are  prepared  to  pay  well  for  the  I 
right  man.  Please  send  complete  de¬ 
tails  in  your  reply,  which  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1614,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
wanted  by  small  P.M.  daily.  Send  full 
data  to  John  Wilson.  POST-PRESS, 
626  State,  El  Centro.  Calif, 


MORNING  DAILY  with  10.000-pIus 
circulation  in  Chart  Area  2  seeks  city 
editor.  Confidential,  Box  1607,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

FOR  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  with 
large  circulation,  published  by  national 
association  with  headquarters  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio;  excellent  opportunity  for 
man  with  experience  in  magazine  lay¬ 
out  and  copy.  Industrial  editors  with 
management  background  considered. 
Replies  kept  confidential.  Box  1566, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imagination 
to  head  two-man  department  for  Great 
Lakes  Daily.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  young  lensman  caught  in  the 
accident-fire-handshaking  rut  to  show 
what  he  can  do  with  offbeat,  human 
interest,  available  light  photography, 
working  for  a  paper  which  runs  a  full 
page  of  local  pictures  each  week,  sel¬ 
dom  has  a  wire  photo  on  page  one. 
and  wants  every  shot  to  count.  Must 
have  technical  competence,  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  photos  or  tearsheets. 
Write  ^x  1606.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  23,000  Western  Pennsylvania  daily. 
Must  have  at  least  one  year  experience. 
5-day  week,  hospitalization,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  References  will  be  checked  before 
interview.  Box  1660,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER  with  cre¬ 
ative  flair  for  camera  and  words,  ready 
for  new  dimension — filmmaking.  Small 
internal  film  unit  needs  feature  pho¬ 
tographer — writer  with  deep  desire  to 
put  talents  to  full  use.  Good  salary. 
Resume,  samples  to; 

R.  L.  Applegate,  Manager 
Audio-V  isual  Department 
BURROUGHS  CORPORATION 
6071  Second  Avenue 
Detroit  32,  Michigan 


NEWS  WRITEIR — full-time  in  agricul¬ 
ture  college  at  Cornell.  J-grad.,  farm 
background  helpful.  Start  $6600  July  1. 
Contact  J.  S.  Knapp,  Roberts  Hall. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MIDWEST  26,000  DAILY  seeks  ma¬ 
ture,  conscientious  all-around  newsman 
with  broad  experience  for  i>ermanent 
position  Sept.  1st,  with  future.  Top 
quality  required.  Some  photo  work. 
Progressive,  independent  paper  in  clean 
city  resort  area.  Give  fuil  informa¬ 
tion.  Box  1629.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


NIGHT  REIPORTER  to  cover  evening 
meetings  (planning  commission,  school 
boards,  assist  with  city  council,  etc.) 
and  police.  Must  have  at  least  2  years 
solid  experience.  Two  year  pay  $111.60 
graduated  to  $164.60  at  6  years.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  personable,  neat,  friend¬ 
ly.  intelligent,  sober,  industrious,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  journalism.  Apply  in  full  im¬ 
mediately  to  Managing  Eiditor,  Stockton 
Record,  Stockton,  Calif. 


IGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
le.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
availability  date,  (intact:  Bill 
cKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 

.ison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
lE  $-6676. 


RES’ORTEIR,  beginner  or  few  years — 
energetic,  dedicated,  expressive  —  for 
37,000  P.M.  daily  in  good  location. 
New  building.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


|0R  THE  HAN  WE  WANT  there  is 
top  news  position  in  a  Chart  Six 
•  We  nesd  a  man  with  journalism 
rtee.  eight  to  ten  years  experience 
a  reporter,  rewrite  man,  copyreader, 
room  management  and  editorial 
iting.  preferably  on  a  16.000-30,000 
Iswspaper.  Pull  references,  present 
iatus  and  salary  expectations  rsquired 
pore  personal  interview.  Write:  Box 
146,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


REIPORTER — Topflight  general  assign¬ 
ment  man — sharp  on  features — for 
60,000  paper  Chart  Area  6.  Prefer 
Midwesterner,  J-grad,  at  least  3  years 
experience.  Box  1626,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  community 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2.  Benefits. 
Box  1616,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


|n*ORTER-EDITOR  for  esUblished.  I  Merida,  Conn 
powing  weekly  group.  Chart  Area  2.  ' 
vox  1460,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EIDITOR  and  reporter  positions 
open.  Wire  editor  must  have  makeup 
experience — reporter  for  general  as¬ 
signment.  Hunting,  fishing  ftnel  Box 
1490,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ^ERGETIC  REPORTER  for 
20.000  daily.  Interesting  assignments, 
some  desk  work.  Good  salary,  benefits, 
including  life  insurance  and  profit- 
sharing  plan.  Eiditor,  Meriden  Record. 


NEED  REIPORTER  to  complete  young, 
top-quality  staff  of  small  daily.  Send 
resume  and  salary  expected  to:  Eiditor, 
Times-Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


NEWS  BUREAU  HEAD:  also  teach 
reporting  or  photography.  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


REPORTER  for  women’s  page.  Cen¬ 
tral  Penna.  daily,  16,000  circulation. 
Start  June  15.  Good  salary,  benefits. 
Write  full  background  Box  1640,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher, 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  WANTED  to  do 
a  i>age  of  interest — not  just  social 
notes.  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mt. 
Vernon.  Wash. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT.  Fast-mov¬ 
ing.  well-publicized  N.Y.C.  public  serv¬ 
ice  agency  seeks  news  man  (or  woman) 
who  can  plan,  dig,  develop,  write  and 
follow  through  in  prostyle.  &x>d  op¬ 
portunity  for  career  with  tenure,  bene¬ 
fits,  pension  in  vitally  essential  grow¬ 
ing  field.  Box  1626,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN.  publicity 
writer  for  permanent  position  in  ex¬ 
clusive  Bahamian  resort.  Will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  camera  for  home-town 
society  pictures  but  no  lab  work.  Box 
1530,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PR  STAET  MAN  for  Chicago-based 
national  health  organization.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  undertake  full  range  of  writ- 
ing-PR  assignments.  Considerable  trav¬ 
el.  Salary  baaed  on  qualifications.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Box  1646,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


Sidesntm 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
PRINTING  PRESS  SALES 

INSTRUCTOR,  half-time,  to  teach  pic-  j  Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 


Instruction 


torial  journalism  and  related  courses, 
beginning  September,  one  year  only: 
can  take  graduate  work.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN  composing  room,  all  around 
printer  for  evening  7,000  circulation 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  TTS  operation. 
I  Printing  department.  Union.  Write  all 
I  particulars,  references.  Box  1394,  Eldi- 
1  tor  A  Publisher. 


JETORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
pms  news  experience  for  Connecticut 
^wspaper  in  New  York  area.  Literal 
^rking  conditions  on  newspaper  in 
tnuiual  rommunity  that  seeks  to  excel. 
,>***s  give  all  details  and  salary  de- 
irsd.  Write  Box  1446,  Editor  4k  Pub- 


^OMEN’S  EDITOR  for  60.000  A.M. 
t'ly  in  Chart  Area  6.  Good  salary, 
sniion  and  other  literal  benefits, 
[rite  fully  to  elicit  personal  inter- 
^ew.  Box  1462,  Eiditor  4k  Publisher. 


fOPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  fast, 
Vcurste,  with  flair  for  lively  heads 
pd  page  makeup.  Send  complete  resii- 
^  to  Robert  G.  Fichenterg.  Managing 
Itor,  The  Knickerbocker  News.  Al- 
ny  1.  N.  Y. 


CITY  EDITOR — 10,000  afternoon  daily 
in  Southern  university  community 
(Chart  Area  3)  wants  imaginative  man 
with  ideas,  ability  to  develop  beet 
qualities  of  staff.  Permanent  position — 
excellent  future.  Box  1660,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher, 


CONSCIENTIOUS  DESKMAN  RE- 
PORTEIR  wanted  by  mid-August.  Must 
know  how  to  handle  TTS  tape  and 
be  fast  to  meet  early  deadline.  Camera, 
darkroom,  Fairchild  procedure  desir¬ 
able.  Friendly  western  type  personality 
preferred  in  26-early  60  age  group. 
Must  be  able  to  direct  two  reporters: 
dependable.  $106  plus  benefits  for  5^ 
days.  No  boozer  or  floater.  Send  pix. 
details  first  letter;  no  calls.  Healthful 
climate;  scenery,  mountains,  trout  fish¬ 
ing,  camping,  big  game  hunting.  Area 
has  bright  future  with  dams.  Montrose 
Daily  Press,  Montrose,  Colo. 


TELETYPESEHER 
TAPE  PUNCHERS 

Fairchild  keyboard  tape  perforators 
needed  for  large  midwestern  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  composing  room. 
Competency  requirement  376  l.p.h. 
Many  company  benefits.  Night  situa¬ 
tions  available  at  $141  for  36^-hour 
week.  Write  Box  1602,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS,  ad  composi¬ 
tors,  pressmen,  stereotypers  (experi¬ 
ence  and  inexperienced.)  Write  PNPA, 
2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Production 


Salesmen  or  men  who  would  like  to 
sell  and  know  they  can — to  sell  the 
NEW  FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
WEB  OFFSET  PRINTING  PRESS  to 
Newspapers  and  Commercial  Printers. 

Press  or  equipment  sales,  lithographic 
background,  web  or  sheet  offset  experi¬ 
ence  or  familiarity  desirable,  but  not 
essential.  Free  to  travel.  Training  pro¬ 
gram,  ear.  expenses,  literal  employee 
benefits.  Write  to  E.  P.  Tracht.  Man¬ 
ager,  Marketing  and  Sales.  Fairchild 
Graphic  Elquipment.  Fairchild  Drive, 
Plainview.  N.  Y.  giving  experience, 
personal  background,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references. 

Openings  available  in  E.  P,  Chart 
Area*— 2-3-4-6-6-8-9-1 2. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


Lucrative  sideline  for  you.  Kohr  Enter¬ 
prises.  Box  111,  Clearwater,  Florida. 


iNyrRuenoN 


Linotype  School 


ASST.  PRODUCTION  MANAGIK’s 
opening  on  east/eentral  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Should  have  experience  in 
one  production  department  of  news¬ 
paper  or  large  job  shop.  University 
degree  an  advantage.  Write  fully  In¬ 
cluding  present  earnings  to  Box  1$64. 
^itor  4k  Publisher. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Fraa  Information 


Teletype  School 


DITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  May  20,  1961 


TELETYPESETTER 
Practical  training  on  live  raaehinea 
Teletype  School,  261  W.  42.  NYC.  LO 
$-3239. 
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Administrative 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  ex-publisher, 
age  46,  24-yr8.  experience  all  phases 
small  to  medium  dailies.  Strong  in 
advertising,  business,  mechanical,  pub¬ 
lic  &  employee  relations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeking  challenge,  opportunity 
&  permanency.  Can  backstop  publisher 
or  handle  complete  job.  Box  1393,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
seeks  position  with  challenge  in  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York.  Background  of  di¬ 
versified  publishing  exi>erienoe,  includ¬ 
ing  accounting,  advertising,  circulation, 
I.  B.  M.,  personnel,  purchasing,  sub¬ 
scription  fulfillment,  etc.  BBA  -f-; 
LLB.  Box  1431,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  POSITION 


Top  or  good  second.  Personnel  leader. 
Believe  direct  selling  produces.  19 
years  A.M.  and  P.M.  metropolitan 
field.  Now  employed.  Know  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan  Etc.  Complete  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  6  C.M.  references  in  answer 
to  your  inquiry.  Write  Box  1642,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN— 6  years 
in  sales,  layout,  finished  art,  special 
promotions.  Large  metropolitan  daily. 
Age  31.  single,  college.  Relocate  in 
Chart  Areas  4,  10,  12,  6.  Box  1489, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Publisher 
available  due  sale,  small  daily  or 
larger.  16  years  top  experience.  De¬ 
pendable.  trustworthy,  competent  all 
depts.  Background  adv.,  eng.,  bus.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  cost  control,  advertising 
and  circulation  increases,  property 
building,  community  relations.  Fine 
health  at  46.  Reasonable  salary,  per¬ 
formance  bonus.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
4.  5.  9.  John  R.  Harrah,  P.  O.  Box 
389,  Natchez,  Miss.  Phone  2-3268. 


LET'S  TRADE 


I  offer  DRIVE,  experience,  youth,  and 
education.  I  want  Opportunity.  I  am 
now  a  publisher  in  the  $14,000  plus 
income  group.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  administration — advertising,  busi¬ 
ness.  circulation,  editorial,  news,  me¬ 
chanical.  If  you're  a  trading  man, 
write  Box  1484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  large 
county  semi-weekly  desires  position  as 
manager  or  ass't.  on  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Married,  age  31.  Box 
1423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  intelligent,  itersonable — 
over  7  years  newspa|>er  experience, 
including  comi>etitive  classih^  sales. 
Ready  for  position  as  assistant  or  man¬ 
ager  on  small  paper.  Age  32,  BS 
D^ree.  Top  references,  record.  Box 
1537,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP! 


CLASSIFIED  &  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN 

Eleven  years  experience.  Excellent  9 
year  record  with  Southern  California 
<laiiy.  Seeking  growth  opportunity  in 
Chart  .-Xrea  2.  35  years  old.  family. 
AVAILABLE  JULY  1 
Box  1662,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WORKING  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER- 
Salesman.  Broad  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  :  desires  spot  in  Chart  Areas 
10  or  11  offering  opportunity.  Age  40. 
family.  A-1  record  and  references.  Will 
consider  display.  Box  1643,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Correspondents 


LONDON  JOURNALIST  —  London. 
New  York  experience — wishes  to  string 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  on  return 
to  London,  in  June.  Box  1499,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Creative,  sales-promotion  minded  pro¬ 
fessional  seeking  highly  competitive 
newspaper.  Nineteen  years  successful 
record  of  achievements  in  management, 
promotion  and  labor  relations.  Re¬ 
cently  Business  Manager,  desirous  to 
return  to  circulation  field.  Age  42, 
married.  Top  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediate  interview.  Box  1664,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

15  years  experience,  200M  to  400M 
Metropolitan  dailies  as  assistant  to 
advertising  manager.  Can  show  results 
of  ability  and  effectiveness,  on  any 
daily  25M  to  500M.  Age  40,  married. 
Box  1463  Editor  &  PiAlisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR,  efficient,  capable,  now 
employed;  intelligent,  constructive  ex¬ 
perience.  Proven  record,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Relocate  in  west.  Box  1496, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PERFECT  FOR  DAILY 
GOING  PLACES 

SEASONED,  WOMAN,  with  demon¬ 
strable  ability  to  put  business  on  and 
keep  Imsiness  on  suburban  daily  or 
shopper.  San  Francisco  bay  area  only. 
Let's  talk.  Box  1659,  E  &  P. 

WEEKLY  MIDWEST  SALESMAN, 
billing  $800  week,  wants  bigger  op- 
iwrtunity  now!  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  —  Only 
daily  in  class  (under  7,500)  to  win 
two  top  State  awards.  Seeks  City  Edi¬ 
torship  up,  34,  strong  training,  in¬ 
spiring,  young  talent.  (Two  on  paper 
won  awards).  Box  1401,  E  &  P. 

SUMMER  FILL-IN  PROFESSOR:  pre¬ 
fer  small  daily.  South;  top  man.  (in¬ 
sider  others.  Box  1421,  E  &  P. 

WIRE  EDITOR — 19  years  experience, 
with  17%  as  deekman.  Wire  Editor 
last  10  years  with  same  paper.  Age 
43,  single.  Wire,  heads,  layout,  make¬ 
up,  pix.  Available  nowl  Box  1419, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  SERVICE  SPORTSWRITER. 
30 ;  five  years  coverage  on  nation’s 
biggest  sports  events.  Heavy  experi¬ 
ences  editing,  deskwork.  Wants  own 
sports  page  on  sports-minded  60-100,000 
daily.  Wili  consider  assistantship  larger 
paper  if  solid  chance  step  to  top. 
Write  Box  1414.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ABLE  NEWSMAN,  28.  has  grant  in 
aid  to  complete  education;  wants  night 
work  in  coliege  university  city  or  col¬ 
lege  news  bureau  post.  Family  man, 
7  years  on  dailies,  all  phases;  2  yetu's 
PR.  Available  now!  Box  1471,  E  &  P. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Experienced  large 
daily,  wire  service,  prize  weekly.  Mis¬ 
souri  grad.,  36,  seeks  No.  2  news  spot 
with  room  to  grow.  Will  travel  to  inter¬ 
view.  Box  14C6.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  *• 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast- to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  MAN. 
university  graduate.  Abiiity  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  Listed  in  “Who's  Who.”  Age 
in  40's.  Interested  in  newspaper  field 
or  public  relations,  preferably  in  D.C. 
area.  Box  1472.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FEMALE  DESKMAN  on  Metropolitan 
daiiy.  Chart  Area  2,  desires  change. 
Background:  news,  wire,  managing 
editor;  society,  features,  coiumns,  ad¬ 
vertising.  Strong  on  heads,  layout, 
news  judgment.  College,  references. 
Box  1479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Exi>erienced,  versatile.  Wants  to  escape 
dead-end  desk  job  on  met  for  return 
to  challenging  sports  job  with  26.000 
to  100,000  daily  anywhere.  Skilled  lay¬ 
out,  features,  top  local  emphasis,  out¬ 
doors.  art.  Availabie  at  once  I  Best 
references.  Box  1429,  E  &  P. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Wants  p.m.  job. 
12  years  experience  dailies.  Strong  on 
local  coverage,  column.  Missouri  grad. 
Know  sports.  Box  1469,  E  &  P. 

PR  MASTER'S  CANDIDATE:  (27) 
yrs.  newspaper  experience  in  Ind; 
Presently  free-lance  for  metropolit 
daily.  BA  Liberal  Arts.  Seeks  adi 
tional  experience  on  American 
paper.  Salary  open.  Box  1494,  ixlit 
&  Publisher. 
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REPORTER.  32,  with  4  out  of  5  yeail;: 
American  newspaper  experience  in  Ea~ 
rope — 6  months  of  it  as  a  wire— ervij^j^  t-i 
correspondent  in  Berlin — seeks  chiJ  ‘ 
lenging  reporting  and  news-writing  slg{ 
with  U.S.  city  daily.  Box  1488,  Edit; 

&  Publisher. 
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REPORTER-DESKMAN,  36.  16  year.’ 
experience.  Allan  Wegemer,  414  Ee- 
met  St.,  Petoskey,  Michigan. 


VERSATILE  WRITER.  26.  d.-knu 
on  100,000  p.m..  wants  challengir 
post  on  periodical,  house  organ,  puk 
lishing  house  or  college  PR  staff. 
sponsibility  and  administrative  dutls 
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paper  experience.  Will  consider 
go^  writing  opportunity  in  Chart  Ami 
12,  A.B.,  veteran.  Box  1619.  Editor  l| 
Publisher. 
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WIRE  DESK,  rim,  slot:  features,  ei.- 
torial.  Extensive  exiierience.  Cht 
Areas  2,  3.  Box  1503,  Editor  &  Pv' 
Usher. 
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WRITER:  Ex-freelance  (NEA  -|- 
liersf.  Women's  pages  L.I.  N.Y.  Pre*' 
B'klyn  Eagle;  nationally  publisi 
“Family  Circle,”  features,  PR 
Seeks  spot  Chart  Area  2,  3  (12?),  Be: 
1627,  liditor  &  Publisher. 
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I  WRITER-REPORTER:  IS  years 
I  imrience  dailies,  public  relations,  ile.artt 
1  news,  feature  writing.  Can  use  camen|, 
I  edit,  photographs.  Wants  challengi’ 

;  writing-reporting  job  on  progressi 
'  paper  as  final  permanent  connect^: 

'  College  grad,  35.  married.  Mid-we: 

,  or  West  preferred.  Write  E.C.A.,  1 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN,  28.  n. 
slotman  lOO.COO  multi  daily,  seeks  c- 
editor  spot  leading  to  No.  1  po 
Getting  top  pay  for  ability,  i 
“time."  Have  definite  ideas:  am 
“yes"  man.  Box  1563,  Editor  &  Put 
Usher. 


AUSTRALASIA  NEWSBEAT.  Trl 
I  Washington  news  writer  will  give  yc;f 
I  coverage  of  critical  events  between 
apore  and  Melbourne.  Previous  phot 
journalism  experience  in  the  Far  Eas 
Write  Box  1149,  Washington  13,  Dj 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  EDITOR  deslrd 
full  summer  time  newspaper  empio^ 
ment  in  New  York,  (jonnecticut 
Philadelphia  area.  Address  replies 
Stewart  Davis,  Theta  Delti  Chi,  W 
liamstown.  Massachusetts, 


EDITOR-MANAGER  —  Having  sper: 
many  years  in  the  weekly  new.spaprf 
field,  am  seeking  a  spot  where  mt 
broad  experience  as  editor,  m.'inageil 
writer  are  needed.  Little  or  no 
porting.  Would  make  excellent  :i.-= 
ant  to  publisher.  Mature,  complete'^ 
dependable,  resourceful,  used  to  rti 
sponsibility;  community  and  promotior.l 
minded;  lots  of  vitality.  Salary  re| 
quirements  moderate.  Employed  Cha.'f 
Area  2.  Can  relocate.  Bo.x  1654,  Edit'  i 
&  Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED  General  Reporter 
wants  news/feature  writing  spot  where 
he  can  make  use  of  solid  aviation/space/ 
science  background.  Single;  B.S.e.; 
car.  photographer.  Box  1609,  E  &  P. 


EDITOR  OR  REPORTK 
minimum — with  future.  Now 
Editor  tiny  daily,  almost 
ceiling.  Chart  Area  2.  Age  30.  A-l 
references.  Box  1651,  Editor  &  PubJ 
Usher. 


ER.  $7.5  I 
>w  Maiiagin-| 
it  at  $8.0i^ 


Experienced.  A-1  man.  MODES' 
SALARY.  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHERS:  Managini 
Editor  experienced  in  daily  and  Sundsj 
newspaper  field  (60,000)  circulatios. 
trade  magazines,  house  organa,  resdj 
to  join  your  team  August  1.  Seeki 
permanent  location.  Box  1652,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  20,  1961 
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Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


daily;  J-dcKree  on  way.  Box  1566, 

'  r  &  Publisher, 

ANAGING  EDITOR  of  6.000  daily 
wife  seek  opportunity.  Top  editin;r, 
t)ui  photos,  features,  editorials.  Box 
1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

fE\V.sMAN  in  Midwestern  post  15 
’s  seeks  job  as  wire  editor  or  small, 
ioiii  daily.  Top  references.  Box 
546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

iEPfiRTER-DESKMAN  with  4  years 
n  25,000  class  daily  seeks  Metropoli¬ 
an  spot.  Experienced  all  lieats,  re- 
i'rite.  Will  Ko  anywhere.  Vet:  mar¬ 
led.  child.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub- 
sher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR-REWRITE, 
our  years  Metropolitan  N.Y.  Journal- 
im.  retailinK  deyrees.  Business  experi- 
nce.  Interested  music,  politics,  travel, 
ports,  theatre.  Seek  spot  NYC.  Box 
541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EPORTER-PHOTOr.RAPHER  —  can 
andle  city  desk.  Ten  years  exi>erience. 
jekinv  spot  on  PM  daily.  Chart  Areas 
10-12.  Itox  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

tEWRITE  Man.  31,  with  1%  years 
{  reporting  and  editorial  experience 
rants  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do 
n  rewrite  desk.  Box  1534,  Elditor  & 

‘ublisher, 

EEK  SPORTS  JOB  from  Ga.  to 
s.  Now  in  general  news — want 
ack  in  sports.  2  years  experience, 
alary  about  $90  week.  For  resume 
ntact  Phil  Maclin,  1115  Kenwood 
Florence,  S.C.  (Phone  662-3104) 


'61  AB  journalism  (trad,  draft-free,  for 
fteneral  position  on  Florida  daily.  Resu¬ 
me,  references.  Eric  Allen,  6418  S.W. 
22  St..  Miami,  Florida, 

YOUNG  MAN  (32)  WHO  WENT 
WEST  REGRETS  IT;  WIFE  DIHO 

Formerly  with  top  ChicaKO,  New  York 
copy  desks.  Seek  editing/ writing  chal¬ 
lenge,  Chart  Area  2.  Available  in  East 
Aug.  1.  Box  1544.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

CHICAGO  PHOTOJOURNALIST 

can  cover  your  local  VIP’s  who  make 
news  while  they’re  here.  Quality  pix 
and  taped  quotes  at  top  speed.  Phone 
Bill  Rogers  at  Midwest  Newspictures, 
24  hours — FRanklin  2-8200,  Unit  149. 

Mechanical 

READY  TO  CHANGE  TO  OFFSET? 
Save  money,  time,  headaches  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  unique  service.  (Con¬ 
sulting  service  and  personal  on-the-job 
training;  I  work  with  you  during  the 
change,  advise  on  equipment — help  you 
get  a  smooth  schedule.  Know  offset 
from  newspaperman’s  viewpoint.  For 
full  details,  write  Box  1473,  Editor  Sl 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING— 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Do  you  need  and  want  a  good  man? 
.Seek  change  for  opportunity  and  chal¬ 
lenge.  Attending  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  Production  Management  (Confer¬ 
ence,  Palmer  House.  Chicago.  Box 
1553.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


UNO.  STRAIGHT  MATTER.  1%  gal. 
hr.  30  years  experience.  Clean  proofs. 
Deaf.  James  C.  Barber,  Room  719, 
YMCA,  Louisiana  Ave.,  Houston, 
Texas. 


good  knowledge  of  new  Goss.  Experi¬ 
enced  new  press  erection.  36,  married, 
3  children.  A-1  references.  Box  1481, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  ,  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENTLY 

PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT 

of  one  of  the  largest  TTS  commercial 
plants  in  the  Midwest  wishes  similar 
l>osition.  Fully  qualified  in  offset  or 
letterpress  printing.  Can  give  refer¬ 
ences  or  personal  interview. 

Box  1517  Editor  &  Publisher 

M  iscManeout 

JOURNALISM  STUDENT  desires  sum¬ 
mer  employment  in  Newspaper,  Radio, 
or  Public  Relations.  Mature.  Experi¬ 
ence:  Military  Service  Information, 
(College  Newspaper,  News  editing,  writ¬ 
ing  and  announcing  for  AM  &  FM 
radio.  Pennsylvania  resident  will  locate 
anywhere.  Box  1493,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Los  Ani^les  area. 
Experienced  news,  commercial  adver¬ 
tising.  Have  studio.  Formerly  with  top 
national  magazine  ten  years.  Staff  or 
freelance.  Top  references.  Box  1491, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photography 


CREATIVE  AND 
EXPERIENCED 
NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Twelve  years  experience  black-white 
and  color.  Have  1961  car  and  camera 
equipment.  Top  references.  Box  1528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — “You  name  it  and 
I’ve  done  it."  Six  years  experience 
with  New  York  daily  plus  8  years  free 
lance.  Own  equipment.  Married.  23. 
car.  Samples  on  request.  Would  prefer 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  1497,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENGUSH  PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced  all  facets  of  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  TV  work.  Own  several  cameras 
— can  handle  any  type.  Will  furnish 
samples.  Age  27,  married,  3  children. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  4,  9  or  12.  Box 
1557,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  ten  years  experi¬ 
ence,  Journalism  ilegree.  Expert  most 
phases  photography,  main  background 
news,  industrial.  Now  employed,  look¬ 
ing  for  challenge,  opportunity.  Prefer 
south,  southwest.  Resume,  samples  on 
request.  Box  1547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  R^ations 

PUBLIC  REUVnONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  pnblia 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  s[>ees. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  0>n- 
taet.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

IMAGE  MAKER:  (25)  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  BA  Journalism — MS  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  publicity,  news,  sports,  adver¬ 
tising.  Single,  Veteran.  Seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  PR  or  sportswriting  position 
with  daily.  Prefers  West  Cocwt  area. 

Box  1486,  Editor  Sl  Publisher. 


Use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Classified  Advertising  Pages! 


“MARKET  PLACE  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY" 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 


•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.R.  HELP 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 


•  TO  FIND  A  BEHER  JOB  .  . 


ClattiHed  Advarthlag  Rates 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

1  tiMi  _ 95c  ptr  lint  _ 

2  times _ _  80c  per  lint,  per  week 

3  times _ 70c  per  line,  per  week 

4  times  _  5Sc  per  line,  per  week 

PAYABLE  WITH  ORDER.  If  a  bm  number  is 
desired,  add  2Sc  and  count  as  an  additional 
lint  in  your  copy. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  _ $1.45  ptr  lint  _ 

2  times _ $1.30  per  line,  ptr  week 

3  timH  _ $1.15  per  lint,  ptr  week 

4  times _ $L00  per  line,  ptr  week 

50c  charge  on  blind  ads.  Boxholders’  identity 
held  in  strict  confidence,  and  all  replies 
mailed  each  day. 


Count  36  units  and  /or  spaces  per  lint.  No  abbreviations. 

Air  mail  service  is  also  available  to  box  advertisers  at  $1.00  extra. 


ORDER  YOUR  AD  NOW  WITH  THIS  HANDY  FORM.  DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING  WEDNESDAY  NOON! 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  Report  on  the  French  Press 


country  the  Paris  papers  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  seven  million 
of  it.  Today  the  situation  is  re¬ 
versed  with  the  provincial  pa¬ 
pers  accounting  for  the  largest 
share  of  the  total. 

Although  the  Paris  newspa¬ 
pers  have  made  their  comeback 
since  the  war  and  many  of  them 
are  growing  and  prosperous  the 
tradition  of  the  “national”  news¬ 
paper  has  disappeared.  France- 
Soir,  the  largest  paper  in  its  columns,  market  quotations, 
France,  is  the  closest  thing  to  it  editorials  and  some  news  ma- 
with  five  editions  around  the  terial  from  New  York  but  it 
clock.  Its  circulation  today  is  also  contains  some  local  items 
1,360,000.  Its  pre-war  predeces-  and  its  front  page  stories  are 
sor,  Paris  Soir,  was  over  2,000,-  displayed  for  a  European  audi- 
000,  however.  ence  so  that  it  has  more  of  a 

French  publishers  are  worried  local  flavor, 
about,  and  fighting,  the  advent  The  European  edition  of  the 
of  commercial  television.  Pres-  Herald  Tribune  as  yet  has  not 
ently  there  is  one  government-  embraced  the  magazine  type  of 
controlled  TV  channel  which  is  makeup  of  the  New  York  edi- 
non  -  commercial.  Consideration  tion. 

is  being  given  to  the  start  of  a  it  is  too  early  to  predict  the 
second  channel  in  about  18  outcome  of  this  competition, 
months.  There  seems  to  be  un-  Both  papers  make  claims  of 
animity  that  the  government  progress  and  gains.  The  Times, 
will  not  permit  private  owner-  started  in  October,  1960,  says 
ship  of  the  channel.  But  while  jt  is  now  printing  48,000  daily 
advertising  agency  people  feel  is  about  what  was  fore- 

commercial  sponsorship  will  be  cast.  The  Herald  Tribune,  al- 
permitted,  newspapermen  are 
just  as  sure  it  will  not  be.  A 
third  channel  which  is  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  future  may  carry 
advertising,  some  think. 


TO  A  GREAT  LADY! — Lt.  Col.  James  J.  Jordan,  master  ot  ceremonies 
proposes  a  toast  to  Nelle  C.  Penley,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Ne«i 
women's  editor  and  military  editor,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  h« 
by  Maine  Air  National  Guard  and  Dow  APB  officials.  Nelle  was  givai 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 
TEXAS  •  NEW  MEXICO  •  OKLAHOMA 
COLORADO  •  ARKANSAS 
Call  DewHf  "Judgm"  Landis  •  Dallas  Office 
— Of  th»  Office  Nearast  You 


BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  e  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ray  V.  Hamilton 
John  D.  Stebbins 
1737  DaSales  St.,  N.W. 
EX  3-34U 


Richard  A.  Shaheen  Dewitt  Landis  John  F.  Hardesty  i 

Tribune  Tower  Joe  A.  Oswald  III  Sutter  St.  I 

DE  7-2754  1511  Bryan  5t.  EX  2-5i7l  I 

Rl  8-1  m  Don  Searle  I 

Los  Angeles  i 

NATIONWIDE  •  NEGOTIATIONS  e  FINANCING  e  APPRAISALS  | 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCII 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS-CALL  BULLETIN  (Affiliated)  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

0«n»ral  Advartiting  Oapt. ...  330  Park  Av*.,  N«w  York  City —  Chicago  San  Francicca  Lae  Angolai  Datrait  Cincinnati  PhUadaighia  Dallaa 


‘'Burke  said  there  were 
Three  Estates  in 
Parliament;  hut  in 
the  Reporter’s  gallery 
yonder,  there  sat  a 
fourth  estate  more 
important  far  than 
they  all.” 


—Thomas  Carlyle 


SCRIPPSHOWAR 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


